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VISITORS 


are always welcome at C. R. Burr & Co., and we would 
be very happy to show you the exceptionally fine 
blocks of ornamentals, evergreens and fruit trees we 
have coming along. 


We have a complete line of heavily branched, 
strongly rooted Flowering Shrubs, both choice and 
common, including a good supply of: 


Philadelphus virginalis 

Hydrangea Peegee (Shrub and Tree form) 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 

Kerria japonica (flore-pleno) 

Viburnum opulus 

| Viburnum opulus sterile 

) Weigela Eva Rathke 

} French hybrid lilacs 


Please write for a quotation. 


Our representatives at New Orleans will be buy- 
ing and selling and will be pleased to go over your 
5 want and surplus lists with you. 


: Our firm will be represented by: 


0 Charles S. Burr, President 
m2 L. F. Palmeter, Vice-president 
| C. E. Hogan, Treasurer 








7 C.R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


“Growing Since ’98”’ 
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Editorial 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


Choice of New Orleans as_ the 
1951 convention city of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen was 
approbated for the opportunity it 
gave the members of the national 
organization to see one of the most 
interesting cities in the country, to 
visit the southland with its different 
environment and vegetation and to 
enjoy the special pleasures available 
to sight-seers in that area. Several 
of the pages of this issue portray the 
principal attractions, so that the 
convention goers may partake of 
them to the fullest advantage, while 
those at home may have some idea 
of the things that make New Orleans 
famous. 

Now that the agenda has been 
issued for the board of delegates’ 
meeting and the convention program 
has been completed, the descriptive 
articles may be the more important, 
so that the visitors may select the 
highlights of their sight-seeing in the 
time allotted between convention 
sessions. It is obvious from the pro- 
gram that much business is to come 
before the New Orleans convention 
and that the A. A. N. delegates and 
members will be called upon to con- 
sider some extremely important de- 
cisions as to the organization’s activi- 
ties. 

Many visitors will arrive early by 
automobile, by the special train or 
otherwise, in order to enjoy the 
sights of the city before the conven- 
tion sessions demand their time. 
That is a wise course to pursue, be- 
cause in these critical days the fu- 
ture of the industry and the work in 
its behalf to be undertaken by the 
national organization demand _ the 
attention, not only of the directors 
and delegates, but of the members 
of the association, large and small. 


SAVING REPLACES BUYING. 


Consumer buying and new orders 
placed by business slowed down in 
the second quarter of this year, be- 
ing appreciably below the peak rate 
in the first quarter, according to the 
survey of current business by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Since personal income is still 
rising, the reduction in consumer 
expenditures has been accompanied 


The 





Mirror of the Trade | 





by a sharp advance in personal sav- 
ings. 

Declines in consumer buying and 
in residential construction have been 
offset by rising government procure- 
ment and by increasing industrial 
and commercial construction. 

A substantial amount of produc- 
tion has gone into inventories, some 
for military purposes and some re- 
flecting the effects of the slowdown 
in consumers’ and distributors’ pur- 
chasing. 

Employment, nevertheless, has 
reached a new high, and most in- 
dustries continue activity at a high 
point. Industrial construction in 
April more than doubled the value 
of a year ago and almost maintained 
that pace in May. 

The lag in residential building 
continues. Housing starts were 
445,000 for the first five months of 
this year, substantially less than the 
number in the corresponding period 
of 1950, but larger than in 1949. 


PROPOSE LICENSE AGAIN. 


During the period of price control 
in World War II various procedures 
were tried to obtain observance of 
regulations and to punish offenders. 
Judicial procedures were too slow 
for the administrators, who sought 
the authority to make rules and ex- 
act compliance through the same 
bureaus or agencies. To simplify 
their dictatorship over business they 
proposed that all businesses be re- 
quired to take out federal licenses. 
Then an offender could be punished 
simply by the revocation of his li- 
cense, putting him out of business. 
The protest which followed. this pro- 
posal was the loudest and most seri- 
ous that came during the war from 
the business firms and trade associ- 
ations of the country, large and 
small alike. 


-Though this country faces no such 
dire emergency as it did when sacri- 
fices were necessary to maintain vast 
armies on both sides of the globe, 
the slow-moving rearmament pro- 
gram has already brought wage 
freezes and price controls. In the 
congressional consideration of exten- 
sions of the controls law, the pro- 
posal of a federal license has again 
been advanced, this time by the head 
price stabilizer himself. Some con- 
gressmen have expressed themselves 
as “shocked and amazed” at the pro- 


posal, which would give “unprece. 
dented plenary power of life and 
death over American business.” 
Small business men should be cer. 
tain that their congressmen realiz 
how fatal such a step would be t 
the fundamental rights of the Amer. 
ican citizen, as well as to the busi 
ness enterprise of this country. 
Nurserymen, fortunately, are free 
from price controls on the plants they 
handle. But manufactured items o 
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merchandise do come under the 
federal price-freezing regulations) 
These have been changed frequent: 
ly, and it is not always easy to deter.) 
mine what markups are permitted) 
Yet if the nurseryman should mak 
a mistake on merchandise that is 
quite a minor part of his busines 
would his entire business be jeopard 
ized by a federal license, subject t 
revocation by a bureaucrat either in 
a local office or in Washington? 

That the proposal of a federal i- 
cense should reappear after the tre. 
mendous protest against it during 
wartime is an indication how recur. 
rent are these efforts to invade what 
were once considered unassailabk 
rights. The small business man must 
be just as alert to guard his busines 
future. 


SPONSORS RESEARCH. 


For the third year, research i 
being carried on at Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the sponsorship d 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
Quite aside from their dues, mem. 
bers of the association contribute t 
a research fund, which provides for 
a fellowship at the university, and 
the program is under the guidance d 
a committee composed of six prom: 
nent association members and thre 
representatives from the university 
department of horticulture. 

The value of a research program 
directed and controlled by such a 
association is that it affords oppor 
tunity to seek answers to problems 
which have bothered growers ané 
distributors of plants. For instance, 
there has long been debate as to th 
influence of storage and pruning 
practices on the growth and flowe 
production of garden roses. Repet- 
tion of tests made the preceding 
season confirmed the conclusion thé 
more flowers and shoots were pf 
duced on unpruned plants than @ 
pruned plants, and as the extent @ 

{Concluded on page 16.] 
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Romantic New Orleans Awaits A. A. N. 


creased rapidly as a result of the sioner took possession of the colony, 


The Latin tradition, still preserved 
from the days when the Vieux Carre, 
or French Quarter, was the entire 
city, still lends a foreign atmosphere 
to New Orleans. The annual Mardi 
gras, celebrated at masked balls in 
the French Quarter as early as 1780, 
isa symbol of its easygoing, carnival- 
loving air. The singer Adeline Patti, 
the pirate Jean Lafitte, Bernardo de 
Galvez and other famed early New 
Orleanians left the city rich in ro- 
mantic, adventurous, glamorous his- 
torical lore. But the muddy river on 
which it is situated is responsible for 
the very existence of New Orleans. 


Founded by French. 


New Orleans was founded in 1718 
by Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de 
Bienville, a French colonizer, who 
chose a site about 100 miles from the 
mouth of the Mississippi river for 
what he hoped would become the 
capital of the colony of Louisiana. 
French ministers, unable to see the 
possibilities of the site, refused to co- 
operate, however, and the city at 
frst was no more than a struggling 
settlement. Finally, in 1723, the capi- 
tal was moved from Biloxi to New 
Orleans, and Adrian de Pauger drew 
up plans for laying out La Nouvelle 
Orleans in 1728. 

A French aristocrat, Adrian de 
Pauger, who was familiar with the 
plan for a village built around a town 
square, constructed a square, called 
it Place d’Armes, and arranged about 
it the important public buildings of 
the new community. Space behind it 
was allotted to religious structures, 
including St. Louis church, predeces- 
sor to the present cathedral. 

Thus Bienville saw to the found- 
ing of a city which might very well 
have been an English port. On his 
return trip from explorations as far 
up the river as the Ouchas in 1700 
he had met an English frigate an- 
chored near the mouth of the Missis- 
ippi. He persuaded the captain to 
tum back by convincing him that a 
large French force was stationed up- 
tram. The Englishman retreated, 
and the spot in the river not far from 
New Orleans has since been called 
English Turn. Particularly unlucky 
for the English, it is not far from the 
ite of the Battle of New Orleans, 
in which they were defeated 100 
years later. 

When New Orleans became the 
capital of the colonial empire of Loui- 
‘ana, eighteen miles of levee was 
constructed and an effort was made 
to drain the land. Its population in- 


“Mississippi Bubble,” a large-scale 
real-estate project planned by John 
Law. Under one of his enterprises, 
the Company of the Indies, the gov- 
ernment of the colony was in the 
hands of a superior council consist- 
ing of directors of the trading com- 
pany and headed by a commandant- 
general instead of a governor. In 
1731 the company relinquished its 
charter and Louisiana again became 
a crown province. 

During the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century New Orleans served 
as the capital city of one-third of the 
present area of the United States, 
but grew slowly. Trade was limited 
to the mother country; some illegal 





Typical French Quarter Courtyard. 


shipping resulted, and manufacturers 
at first were concerned only with the 
supplies immediately needed by the 
colony. Early in its history, however, 
under the governorship of the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, the town’s light- 
hearted spirit evolved. Modeling the 
social life after Versailles, citizens 
tried to outdo each other in the lav- 
ishness of their social affairs. 


Ceded to Spanish. 


New Orleans and the portion of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi were 
ceded to Spain in 1762, although 
French officials were not informed to 
relinquish the colony until 1764. For 
more than two years, while indigna- 
tion over the transfer ran high among 
settlers, the Spanish still did not claim 
the land. In 1766 a Spanish commis- 


and in 1768 he and his family, who 
had retired to a ship at anchor in 
the river, were cut loose and sent 
sailing toward the gulf. For two years 
the colony enjoyed freedom from 
foreign rule, the first colony in Amer- 
ica to revolt against European power. 

Finally Count Alexander O'Reilly, 
Spain’s illustrious general, arrived 
with twenty-four ships and 2,600 
soldiers to take possession of the town. 
French laws based on the Custom 
of Paris, a codification of ancient 
French law, were replaced by the 
laws enforced in other Spanish col- 
onies. Trade, after the expulsion of 
the first Spanish commissioner, had 
been limited to six ports in Spain. 
Before he left the colony Count 
O’Reilly relieved some of the re- 
straints on commerce, and his suc- 
cessor, aware that trade with Britain 
was necessary to the growth of the 
colony, ignored many of the laws 
supposedly enforced. During the 
American Revolution, Spanish offi- 
cials became sympathetic with Amer- 
ican revolters and brought upon their 
own country a declaration of war by 
Great Britain. 


During the Spanish rule of New 
Orleans the fire of 1788 was set by 
tapers lighted in observance of Good 
Friday, and the wooden city was al- 
most entirely destroyed. Then, six 
years later, 212 of the buildings erect- 
ed after that fire were destroyed in 
a second great blaze. 


Part of United States. 


The colony was reacquired by 
France in the Treaty of San Ildefon- 
so in 1801. The colonists, generally 
unenthusiastic about a change of 
government, received Pierre Laussat 
as coldly as they had received the 
first Spanish commissioner. Laussat 
made plans for greatly improving the 
colony, but he was reduced to the 
status of a large-scale real-estate 
dealer when Louisiana was ceded to 
the United States in 1803. 

Again, the citizenry was dissatis- 
fied. The Creoles, of mixed French 
and Spanish blood, considered Amer- 
icans ill-bred. Americans, on the 
other hand, considered the Creoles 
decadent. 

At that time, the Vieux Carre was 
a mile-long strip along the river, 
consisting of 1,200 to 1,400 build- 
ings. Unpaved streets were little 
better than muddy canals with cross 
ditches and gutters for drainage, and 
they were lighted by lanterns hung 
from hooks on corner buildings. The 
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fire department was inadequate to 
cope with fires breaking out in the 
combustible cypress buildings, and 
the police department was frequently 
reorganized. A crude sugar refinery 
and two cotton mills were the main 
industries. The port was practically 
on the doorsteps, with boats anchor- 
ing at the levee near the Place 
d’Armes and others from the Missis- 
sippi valley tying up at the batture, 
ten steps from Tchoupitoulas street. 
For entertainment, a public ball was 
held twice a week, private social af- 
fairs were frequent, and crowds gath- 
ered at the French theaters, which 
were open three times a week. 

However scornful of the Vieux 
Carre they may have been, Amer- 
icans were early aware of the for- 
tunes to be made in a city so situated 
on the river, and many of them began 
to settle at New Orleans. Because of 
the cold reception afforded them in 
the French Quarter, they built a new 
American Quarter upstream. As the 
city began to benefit from unrestrict- 
ed trade with the Mississippi valley, 
the two elements united in commer- 
cial efforts, if not socially. In 1805 
they incorporated into a city and 
elected a mayor, a recorder, a treas- 
urer and fourteen aldermen. That 
same year the legislature provided 
for the establishment of the College 
of Orleans, and shares were sold by 
the New Orleans Library Society for 
the building of the first library. 

In the winter of 1806 the city was 
thrown into panic when it was re- 
ported that Aaron Burr was descend- 
ing the Mississippi with a large flotil- 
la, intending to use New Orleans as 
a base for his plans either to sepa- 
rate the western country from the 
United States or to wrest Mexico 
from Spain. The chamber of com- 
merce met to consider ways of forti- 
fying the city and a Battalion of Or- 
leans was organized. When Burr was 
arrested at Natchez, the panic sub- 
sided as quickly as it had arisen. 

On January 10, 1812, the first 
steamboat descended the Mississippi 
river, solving the problem of up- 
stream transportation and making 
possible the rapid growth of New Or- 
leans as a major American port. In 
that year, too, Louisiana was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state after 
New Orleans, its capital, had more 
than doubled its population in the 
first decade of the century. The in- 
crease in population was largely due 
to immigrations of refugees from 
Santo Domingo. 


Attacked by British. 
From the beginning of the War of 


1812 an attack by the British at New 
Orleans was expected. It did not 


come, however, until the last year 
of the war, when General Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham and his fleet sailed 
from Jamaica to the Mississippi port. 
General Andrew Jackson planned the 
defense of the city, reluctantly em- 
ploying the proffered aid of the fa- 
mous pirate brothers, Jean and Pierre 
Lafitte. Jackson’s Kentucky and 
Tennessee riflemen and the Louisiana 
militia fought bravely, killing 700 of 
the enemy while losing only thirteen 
of their own men. 

Ironically enough, the battle might 
have been averted had a rapid means 
of communication been available to 
notify Generals Pakenham and Jack- 
son that a peace treaty had been 
signed at Ghent more than two weeks 
before. At any rate, the battle settled 
once and for all the control by Amer- 
ica of the Mississippi valley, still eyed 
greedily at that time by European 
nations, and the battlefield has since 
become a park marked by a giant 
obelisk of white marble. 

Following the Battle of New Or- 
leans the city entered an era of pros- 
perity and expansion which lasted 
until the Civil War. The American 
Quarter began to be recognized as a 
factor in the city’s expansion, and 
New Orleans vied with New York 
as a port for European trade. 

In 1821 a rumor spread through 
the city that an expedition led by 
Dominique You was setting out to 
rescue Napoleon Bonaparte from St. 
Helena. Though word was received 
three days before its sailing that Na- 
poleon had died, legends still persist 
that at least two houses on Chartres 
street were the homes of Napoleon. 





Located at Hahnville, La., thirty miles 
northwest of New Orleans, is the world’s 
largest live oak tree, measuring thirty- 
five feet in girth and 166 feet in spread. 
Just south of New Orleans, at the scene 
of the Battle of New Orleans, is a ma- 
jestic grove of seventy-nine of these trees, 
said to be the finest grove of live oak trees 
anywhere. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The first English theater, built iy 
1823, was also the first building j 
New Orleans with illuminating ga; 
Public improvements during the nex 
few years included street lights, the 
beginnings of paved streets and the 
planting of trees along the roadways} 
An epidemic of yellow fever ang] 
Asiastic cholera broke out in 183) 
and 1833. In 1836 another 
disaster, resulting from a duel be. 
tween an American and a Creole} 
caused the town to be ruled by three} 
separate boards, presided over by the] 
mayor, for the next sixteen year] 
after which it was again reunited] 
into one municipality. 


South’s Cultural Center. | 


Although affected by the nation. 
wide business panic of 1837, New Or] 
leans soon was economically on it 
feet, and by 1840 it had grown to kk 
the fourth largest city in the United 
States. It became the cultural center} 
of the south, with opera flourishing} 
and the city’s theaters attracting] 
European stars. Its one remaining] 
threat was disease, especially yellow 
fever, which again reached epidemic} 
proportions in 1853. The frequeng 
of yellow fever and cholera epidemic 
at New Orleans gave the city the 
reputation of being the nation’ 
graveyard. 

As early as 1850 forty-five per cent] 
of the total commerce of New Or 
leans was in cotton trade. When the 
cotton states seceded during the Civil 
War, New Orleans could only choos 
to follow. For more than a year there} 
was no fighting at New Orleans, but] 
its citizens entered into the general 
preparation. The federal government} 
was aware, however, that the city! 
served as an important source of sup-| 
plies for the Confederacy. 

Finally, in April, 1862, Admiral 
David G. Farragut led a fleet of 
twenty-five wooden ships and nine-| 
teen mortar schooners through the| 
mouth of the river and attacked forts | 
along the banks on the way to New 
Orleans. On May 1, General Ben 
Butler and his troops entered the city 
and assumed command, imposing 
harsh treatment upon its citizens. Re 
sentment of General Butler through- | 
out the whole Confederacy and} 
popular opinion in France and Eng. | 
land forced the government to re 
move him and send General Banks 
to New Orleans. 





During the reconstruction period 
occupied by troops under the ruthles 
control of General Sheridan, the city 
slowly recovered some of its former 
commercial advantages. River trade 
never regained its ante bellum stand- 
ing, however, and only one railroad 

[Continued an page 122.] 
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New Orleans Parks and Gardens 


\lthough its climate and topog- 
raphy would seem to doom it to a 
constant state of extremely level 
mud, the city of New Orleans con- 
tains sixty-seven beautifully land- 
scaped parks and playgrounds, tens 
of thousands of private gardens and 
many miles of public roadway lined 
with shrubs and flowers. The fact 
that New Orleans is below the high 
water levels of both the Mississippi 
river and Lake Pontchartrain has 
been counteracted by the. building 
of an elaborate drainage system. 
The mean annual precipitation is 
39.45 inches. So the city, is drained 
by ten pumping stations and 870 
miles of canals and pipe lines. Even 
the surface of the land has been 
altered by the addition of a 25-foot- 
high hill in Audubon park, the only 
hill in the city. 

City Park. 

Improvements upon the natural 
setting of New Orleans have made 
elaborate plantings possible, but, 
like most man-made schemes, they 
have resulted in a few unfortunate 
losses. In the more recently devel- 
oped sections of City park, for 
example, attempts are being made 
to preserve the cypress trees which 
srew in abundance before, but 
which may not survive the drainage. 
The landscaping of the park, mostly 
informal in style, stresses native 
plants and attempts to represent typ- 
ical bayou country. In its newer 
sections, areas have been dedicated 
to forestation and planted with na- 
tive Louisiana trees. 

City park was not laid out until 
1896, but its history dates back to 
the days when Louis Allard owned 
part of the property as a planta- 
tion. He spent too much time, per- 
haps, writing poetry beneath its oak 
trees, for he was forced by financial 
difficulties to sell the land to John 
McDonogh. Louis Allard was per- 
mitted to stay on the plantation un- 
til his death, and, after Mr. Mc- 
Donogh died in 1850, the property 
was willed to the city. When the 
park fell under the jurisdiction of 
the board of commissioners of the 
New Orleans City park in 1891, it 
consisted of eighty-five acres. Now it 
covers 1,500 acres, over half of which 
are fully developed. 

The most popular entrance to the 
park is that on Esplanade avenue. A 
boulevard lined with oak, pine and 
palm trees leads to the beautifully 
landscaped Delgado Museum of Art, 
at the rear of which are planted 


thousands of native and imported 
irises. To the right of Lelong 
avenue is Big lake, covering eight 
acres and affording fishing and boat- 
ing amusement. To the left of the 
avenue are eight acres equipped for 
picnics and all types of outdoor 
games and surrounded by oak, pine 
and magnolia trees. 

Past the McFadden building, a 
mansion of Mediterranean architec- 
ture, and the Girl Scout cabin is the 
rose garden. It is planted with hun- 
dreds of rosebushes of almost every 
variety that can be grown in the 
New Orleans climate and a large 
number of kinds of azaleas, camel- 
lias and gardenias. The garden is 
divided by hedges into eight squares 
and is surrounded by grass walks, 
giving an English effect. In the pool 
of a fountain grow several kinds 
of water plants. A_ hothouse is 
open to visitors. This rose garden is 
one of the two most important formal 
landscaping projects in the park. 

The other large formal landscap- 
ing is the garden around Popp’s 
Memorial fountain, a circular struc- 
ture surrounded by twenty-six Greek 
columns. When the fountain, which 
consists of a centerpiece and eight 
sculptured fish spouting water from 
their fins to a height of thirty feet, 
is in operation, the lighting effect in 
the pool forms a rainbow in the 
spray. Plantings in the garden are 
largely camellias. 

To the south of Delgado museum 
are the two dueling oaks, where 


many a man defended his honor in 
the early eighteenth century. One 
of them was badly damaged by a 
storm in 1949. Beneath the branches 
of the undamaged one is Allard 
where 


tomb, Louis Allard was 


buried after his death on the old 


plantation. 

There are an estimated 18,000 
trees in the park, and thousands of 
additional ones are planted each 
year. Of single trees the best known 
is the McDonogh oak, which is in 
the front of the park, close to City 
Park avenue. One of the most beau- 
tiful trees in America, its branches 
spread 125 feet and, four feet from 
the ground, the trunk has a girth 
of twenty-six feet. It is, of course, 
named after John McDonogh, who 
willed the ground to the city. 


Mr. McDonogh moved in 1800 
from Baltimore to New Orleans, 


where he was one of the city’s most 
popular young men. After an un- 
fortunate love affair, however, he 
became a recluse and was known as 
McDonogh the miser. When he died 
in 1850 it was learned that he had 
willed his estate jointly to the cities 
of New Orleans and Baltimore, ask- 
ing that the funds be used for edu- 
cational purposes. Thirty public 
school buildings have been erected 
from returns from his estate. The 
funds available immediately after 
his death were used to purchase 
thirty acres of land, which eventual]- 
ly grew to the present 1,500 acres 
of City park. It now includes seven 
and one-half miles of lagoons; 
Municipal stadium, with a seating 
capacity of 27,000; forty tennis 
courts; twenty-five baseball dia- 
monds; two 18-hole golf courses; a 
golf driving range, and a swimming 
pool. 
Audubon Park. 


The city of New Orleans did not 
come into possession of the property 
on which Audubon park has been 





A Palm-lined Avenue in City Park. 
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developed until 1871, twenty-one 
years after John McDonogh’s will 
enabled the city to buy parts of City 
park; in 1884, however, Audubon 
park became nationally known as 
the site of the Cotton Centennial 
Exposition. It was named in 1887 
after John James Audubon, world- 
famed ornithologist and naturalist, 
who was a native of Louisiana. 

Like City park, it was once a plan- 
tation. Originally it was the prop- 
erty of one of the revolters against 
Spanish rule in 1768, but after the 
uprising it was confiscated and its 
owner sent to a Havana jail. Later 
it was granted to Pierre Foucher, 
the son-in-law of Etienne de Bore, 
who made successful experiments 
with the granulation of sugar on the 
plantation. Some ten years after 
Louisiana became part of the United 
States, the site of Audubon park was 
used as the camping ground for Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Kentucky and Tennes- 
see soldiers. From 1862 to 1867 it 
was occupied by General Ben But- 
ler’s troops. 

After the success of the cotton 
centennial in 1884, an Audubon 
Park Association took charge of the 
park and in 1894 persuaded the 
state legislature to set aside a reserve 
fund for park improvements. The 
fund, however, was barely sufficient 
to care for the plantings and drive- 
ways built during the centennial. 
The Horticultural Hall, housing a 
famous exhibit of rare exotic plants 
planned for the centennial, remained 
one of the main attractions. In 1900 
experimental work for making the 
Mississippi river the source of water 
for New Orleans'was carried out at 
the park. 

As the city grew and vacant prop- 
erty was built up, the interest in 
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Paper Plants Bloom along a New Orleans Sidewalk 


parks became greater, and, in 1916, 
the design prepared by Olmsted 
Bros. twenty years before was em- 
ployed to landscape Audubon park. 
It now includes among its facilities 
an 18-hole golf course, thirteen ten- 
nis courts, several miles of bridle 
paths, baseball diamonds, lagoons 
for fishing and rowing, an aquarium, 
a sea lion pool, a fine zoo and a 
large natatorium. 

Among the many gardens in 
Audubon park are an experimental 
garden, an iris garden, a rose gar- 
den and, of particular interest, a 
tropical garden in a 100-foot green- 
house. The greenhouse is built over 
a shallow pool with flagstone walks 
surrounding it and is planted with 
many varieties of tropical plants 
and flowers. By means of a stone 
fountain, set against a background of 
banana trees, the pool is kept at a 
level high enough for small fish to 
swim freely. 





Three Oaks, Typical of the Old Plantation Homes in and near New Orleans 


A spot in the park having much 
natural beauty is Memorial Live 
Oak grove, a group of huge moss. 
draped oaks, each bearing a bronze 
plate giving the name, date of death 
and regiment of some New Orlean- 
ian killed in World War I. At the 
rear of the park a levee has been 
built where visitors can view the 
Mississippi river. 


French Quarter Patio Gardens. 


Although Audubon park and the 
slightly larger City park are those 
most evident because of their size 
it is the city’s smallest gardens, those 
in the Vieux Carre, or French Quar- 
ter, which attract most attention 
They were necessarily small because 
the first buildings in New Orleans 
were huddled close together. French 
and Spanish settlers left room inside 
their buildings for an open garden, 
or patio. Surrounded and shaded by 
the walls of the house, it remained 
cool and therefore afforded a private 
retreat during the heat of the day 

What the old patio gardens now 
lack in newness they make up for 
in charm. Red brick walls covered 
with cracked plaster, cool pink flag- 
stones and _ elongated shadows 
formed by the angular buildings en- 
hance even a small planting. A lone 
palm or banana tree becomes majes- 
tic, and a small pool covered par- 
tially by lotus leaves is impressive 
and picturesque. Since shade covers 
the patio much of the day, plants 
which require considerable sun can- 
not be grown. Roses are seldom 
seen except for a few climbing va 
rieties, but many kinds of vines grow 
in abundance. Most often seen art 
honeysuckle, ivy and star jasmine 
Winter-blooming plants are com 
mon. evergreens are used _ lavishly 


Continued on page 126.] 
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Cultural Center of the South 


When most of the rest of the 
United States was composed of but 
struggling pioneer villages, New Or- 
leans was a full-fledged city pattern- 
ing its cultural tastes after those of 
European capitals. It soon became 
the cultural center of the south, es- 
tablishing a tradition in art, litera- 
ture and music. 

Artists and Artworks. 

The earliest known artist at New 
Orleans, though almost legendary, 
was Ferdinand Salazar. His full- 
length portrait of Don Andres Al- 
monester, the Spaniard who pro- 
vided funds for the building of St. 
Louis cathedral and the Cabildo, 
hangs in the cathedral. 

At the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art in City park and at the Louisi- 
ana State Museum in the Cabildo 
are the most important art collec- 
tions at New Orleans. A permanent 
exhibit of works by both American 
and European artists is displayed on 
the mezzanine floor of the St. 
Charles hotel. Other permanent ex- 
hibits of both early and contempo- 
rary artists are in the mezzanines of 
the Saenger theater, the Roosevelt 
hotel and the D. H. Holmes Co. 
restaurant. 

At the Cabildo is a complete set 
of the elephantine edition of “Birds 
of America,” by John James Audu- 
bon, the painter most closely identi- 
fied with New Orleans. He first went 
to the city in 1821 to make studies 
of game birds brought to the French 
market and, while there, earned his 
living painting portraits. Before 
leaving for Natchez, Miss., the next 
year he completed sixty-two draw- 
ings of birds and plants and fifty- 
five other drawings. In 1837 he re- 
turned to New Orleans to spend most 
of his time painting and sketching 
in the Barataria section. 

John Wesley Jarvs, an eccentric 
painter who often completed six por- 
traits in a week but was nevertheless 
considered one of the best portraitists 
of his day, was a contemporary of 
Audubon. He was friendly with the 
Lafitte brothers and Dominique You, 
and there is a painting on wood at 
the Cabildo which he is said to have 
done of them on their Grand Isle 
meeting place. 

A resident of New Orleans from 
1820 to 1830 was John Vanderlyn, 
who is well known for his portraits. 
He also painted a number of pan- 
oramas, of which his “Versailles” is 
usually thought the best. On exhibit 
at the Cabildo is his portrait of 


Andrew Jackson, for which Audubon 
posed for the body. 

A gallery for the exhibition and 
sale of local, American and foreign 
works of art, known as the National 
Gallery of Paintings, was opened in 
1844 at New Orleans, where exhibits 
by Sully and Stewart are said to have 
been held. The last important sale 
at the gallery before the break in 
artistic activities caused by the Civil 
War was that in 1859 of the collec- 
tion of Col. James Robb. Included 
were paintings by Salvator Rosa, 
Rubens, David and Horace Vernet. 

The visit of Edgar Degas to New 
Orleans in 1873, during which he 
painted his relatives at work in his 
“Cotton Factor’s Office,” inspired a 
revival in artistic interest after the 
war. The renewed interest in paint- 
ing developed some fine local talent 
and brought outstanding visitors to 
the city, among them George Innes 
and William Keith. Known widely 
for his marine scenes and as the de- 
signer of Mardi gras pageants, the 
Norwegian, B. A. Wistrom, went to 
New Orleans in 1883. In 1885, he 
prompted an organization known as 
the Artists’ Association of New Or- 
leans, which merged with the newer 
Arts and Exhibitions Club in 1904 to 
become the Art Association of New 
Orleans. This resulting organization 
is the artistic mainstay of Delgado 
Museum. 

In 1883 Joseph Pennell, who made 
sketches for George Cable’s “Creoles 
of Louisiana,” maintained a studio 
on Royal street. In 1886 William 


Hamilton Gibson visited New Or- 
leans to make sketches of the city 
to accompany articles in Harper's 
magazine. 

Paintings of misty Louisiana 
bayous and live oaks in an impres- 
sionistic style were done by A. J. 
Drysdale a little later. Always iden- 
tified with art at New Orleans, Ells- 
worth Woodward, known for etch- 
ings and water colors as well as 
painting, painted a mural decoration 
to be seen in the Criminal Courts 
building. His brother, William, 
painted a collection of ten portraits 
of former faculty members in the 
Faculty room at Tulane University. 


Local Crafts. 


About the time of John Audubon, 
craftsmen at New Orleans began to 
turn out furniture and furnishings to 
compete with those imported from 
Europe. Suited to a class of people 
both wealthy and cultured, and 
matchless in both material and .de- 
sign, their works were influenced 
mainly by French period furniture. 
By 1822 more than fifty cabinetmak- 
ers were listed in the city directory, 
the most outstanding always along 
the Rue Royale. Some shops in the 
Vieux Carre still make and sell fine 
reproductions of old pieces, and 
antique shops on Royal street and 
other streets offer a variety of articles 
either imported or collected from old 
New Orleans homes. 

For many years Choctaw and 
Chitimacha Indians sold reed cane 
baskets at the French market, and 





Flowering Tropical Plants Fill Courtyard of the Little Theater. 
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displays of these baskets and other 
Indian crafts may the 
Cabildo. In early days, fans, hats, 
brooms and chair seats were all wov- 
en from the native palmetto, called 
latanier. Strips of latanier are still 
carried by Negro chimney sweeps, 
and occasional trappers, fishermen 
and squatters have roofs thatched of 
it. For many years the lady of the 
house supplied her guests with palm- 
etto fans, often bound with cloth and 
decorated with a bow or rosette, or. 
if the family were in mourning, 
bound in black. 


be seen at 


Literary Contributions. 


Chateaubriande, the French expo- 
nent of romanticism, made Louisiana 
writers aware of the background pos- 
sibilities of their state in his novels, 
“Altala” and “Rene,” appearing in 

801 and 1802, and a great many 
poems, short stories and novels were 
written in French. There has been 
no complete collection made of the 
French literature of Louisiana, and 
none of it has been translated. The 
French literary society of New Or- 
leans, founded by Dr. Alfred Mercier, 
has included in its official publica- 
tion, Comptes Rendus, almost all of 
the French literature since the found- 
ing of the society in 1876. 

Before 1860 there were only a few 
isolated writers in English even con- 
nected with New Orleans. Best 
known perhaps was John Aubudon, 
who accumulated notes for his 
“Birds of America” along with paint- 
ing the illustrations, and who kept 
a “Journal,” an interesting document 
of his visits to New Orleans. Two of 
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Dauphin 


and a bronze 


which he 
505 


the houses in 
Barracts street 
street, are still standing, 
statue of him has been erected in the 
park named after him 

In 1848 Walt Whitman 
for a New Orleans newspaper and, 
although only one poem, “I Saw in 
Louisiana a Live Oak Growing,” 
sulted from his stay in the city, his 
psychological development was much 
Vincent Nolte, an 
international financier who lived in 
New Orleans intermittentls for 
many years, published a_ book of 
anecdotes and adventures in 1854, 
which served as source material for 
Hervey Allen’s “Anthony Adverse.” 
The most sensational book of the 
period, however, was “Bliss of Mar- 
riage, Ol How to Get a Rich Wife.” 
by New Orleans attorney, S. S. Hall 
Its appendix consisted of a list of all 
wealthy and eligible men and women 
in the vicinity, explicitly stating the 
The book 
Mr 


and 


worked 
re- 


influenced by it 


amounts of their fortunes. 
caused at least six duels, and 
Hall was forced to leave town. 

Also before the Civil war Samuel 
Clemens visited New Orleans on his 
trips from St. Louis as a steamboat 
pilot, but the only literature result- 
ine was a few humorous articles in 
New Orleans newspapers. He did, 
however, acquire his pen name, Mark 
I'wain, at New Orleans, and, in 
1882, then an established writer, he 
visited the city and, in “Life on the 
Mississippi,” he included ten chap- 
ters on the. visit and impressions of 
the city. 

The most vigorous period in liter- 


ary activity in New Orleans history 
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came immediately following the Civil | 
wal Edward King, representing 
Scribner’s, visited New Orleans in 
1873 to collect material for a series 
of stories on the south, and the Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition in 1884 
brought many more writers to the 
city. Joaquin Miller covered the ex. 
a New York paper, and 
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as head ol 


Julia Ward Howe came 
its women’s department. 


W. Cabk 


Fiction writer George 
wrote so exclusively of the New Or. 
leans locale that he has been ac. 


credited, along with Bret Harte, with 
introducing and_ establishing local 
color as a part of American fiction 
His short stories, collected and titled 
“Old Creole Days,” are perhaps the 
most enduring of his works. Three 
of the houses he employed in his fic. 
tion still stand today almost exactly 
as he described them. They are 
‘Sieur George’s house, at 640 Royal 
street, Madame John’s Legacy, at 
632 Dumaine street, and ’Tie Pov. 
lette’s dwelling, at 710 Dumaine 
street. 

In the early twentieth century the 
women of New Orleans won what- 
ever literary merit was to be offered | 
after the literary activity and interest 
of the seventies and eighties began to 
die. Mrs. E. J. Holbrook, owner of 
and editor of the New Orleans Pi- 
cayune, was the first woman publish- 
er of a daily city newspaper in the 
country. In 1896 Mrs. Elizabeth M 
Gilmer (Dorothy Dix) went to New 
Orleans to begin her career as a jour- 
nalist. 

Also in 1896 William 
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Formal Garden at Leo J. Burthe Residence Seems an Extension of the Vine-covered Brick Home. 
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Gourmet’s Guide to New Orleans 


Eating and drinking rank as fine 
arts at New Orleans, and to the tour- 
ist the city is first of all a place to 
eat, drink and be merry. Generations 
of gourmands and tipplers have 
waxed fat on gumbo, bouillabaisse 
and pompano, and gay on gin fizzes, 
absinthe drips and Sazerac cocktails. 
The flavor of the past has been kept 
vitally alive in New Orleans 
taurants. Year after year, the same 
old institutions go on, in the same 
buildings and the same atmosphere, 
serving famous Creole dishes in un- 
diminished excellence, while the new 
restaurants, too, conform to the tra- 
dition of good food. 


res- 


Creole Cuisine. 


New Orleans’ Creole cuisine, 
evolved many years ago, had as its 
basis the French delicacy, the Span- 
ish pungent seasoning, the Indian 
use of native herbs and the Negro 
ability to mix and bake. Into its 
evolution also went an abundant sup- 
ply of diverse foods, fish, game and 
vegetables, among them local prod- 
ucts, exotic food from nearby tropics 
and delicacies imported from the old 
country. 

While some Creole dishes can be 
obtained in larger cities, others are 
typical of New Orleans and can 
seldom be found elsewhere. Among 
the famous New Orleans dishes are 
bouillabaisse; boiled or soft shell 
crabs; crayfish bisque; calas tout 
chaud (hot rice court- 
bouillon; daube (veal) glace; grill- 
ades (veal) gumbo; jambalaya or 
congri (a rice dish), oysters Rocke- 
feller; pecan pralines: pompano en 
papillotes (in a paper bag), and red 
beans (what baked beans are to Bos- 
ton and cowpeas to South Carolina 
Famous drinks are dripped absinthe, 
cafe brulot (the brulot being a metal 
bowl or tray), Creole coffee (a mix- 
ture of pure coffee and twenty per 
cent chicory), planter’s punch; 
Ramos gin fizz, of which the recipe 
is privately owned, and Sazerac cock- 
ail, served as a specialty at the 
Roosevelt hotel. 


~4 lL 
Cakes 


Coffee Drinking. 


Coffee drinking is a custom so in- 
grained in New Orleanians that it 
s generally accepted as a part of the 
day’s routine, as is getting to be the 
case almost everywhere in the United 
States these days. Many business es- 
lablishments find it convenient to 
erve coffee at 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
_ Waking up on coffee and drinking 
itduring the day, New Orleans often 
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goes to sleep on it, too. No matter 
where a party begins at New Orleans, 
it is said that it invariably winds up 
in the wee hours of the morning at 
the Morning Call coffee stall at the 
French market. Open all night, this 
stall draws its principal trade from 
farmers who truck their produce to 
market, but one finds dowagers, deb- 
utantes and tourists all drinking cof- 
fee and rubbing elbows in the casual 
familiarity. 

Most visitors to New Orleans find 
the coffee unusually strong compared 
to other parts of the country. Chic- 
ory is added to the coffee in this part 
of the deep south. 


Famous Restaurants. 


The first restaurateurs were most- 
ly Spanish, laying small emphasis on 
food, but, rather, featuring delectable 
drinks, Spanish music and Spanish 
dancing. The fashionable Creole 
centlemen, however, preferred quiet- 
er atmosphere and more elegant 
cafes. All in all, if a man wanted 
good solid food, there few 
places besides home to find it. 


were 


With the period of phenomenal 
wealth that began about 1830 the 
habit of dining really began. While 
the old hotels competed with each 
other for excellence in their dishes 
and service, it was actually the sub- 
urban inns where the most skillful 
chefs were found and memorable 
feasts took place. Today the restau- 
rants in New Orleans are largely 
French and Italian, but it is also 
possible to get excellent German and 


Mexican food as well as regular 
American food. 
Antoine’s. 


Still serving Creole dishes in the 
French Quarter, where the New Or- 
leans stvle of cooking originated, are 
perhaps the three best known restau- 
rants in the city. Of these, Antoine’s 
especially is known the world around 
for its incomparable cuisine. Its 
founder, Antoine Alciatore, was born 
at Marseilles, France, and was al- 
ready a skilled chef when he arrived 
at New Orleans in 1840. By 1876 
he was an established restaurateur 
in the present building on St. Louis 
street. 

Antoine’s has a tall, gabled roof, 
wrought-iron balconies and mellow 
lighting, lending an air of quiet dis- 
tinction. Its old-fashioned interior is 
lighted and heated from antique gas 
chandeliers. On the walls of one of 
the rooms, popular for intimate din- 
ners, testimonials have been written 
by prominent guests as to the excel- 
lence of the food. Calvin Coolidge 
and William Taft among the 
signers, but probably the most poetic 
tribute is by Irvin S. Cobb on the 
bouillabaisse. Dishes invented by. the 
restaurant which have won the 
greatest fame, however, are oysters 
Rockefeller and pompano papillote. 


are 


Galatoire’s. 


Another old restaurant in the 
French Quarter is Galatoire’s, which 
excels in Marguery sauce served 


[Continued on page 34 





Lace Iron Balcony Typical of Many Old Buildings in French Quarter 











Special to Pres. of Convention: 
Mr. Wayne Ferris, Personal: 
Dear Wayne: 

When I seen you at the conven- 
tion, the convention in Milwaukee 
that is, I heard you telling the mem- 
bers they should all go to New Or- 
leans to the convention this summer. 
If it had of been I on the committee, 
the members would never pick out a 
town like that, but if you have got 
your mind set on it, the best thing is 
to go to work and leave the members 
know something of what they will 
be up against in New Orleans and 
what to do when they get there. If 
you think the members would like 
a sort of guide book or travelog, you 
are welcome to take my notes and 
have the guide books printed up for 
the delegates. 

First I will start with how it comes 
there is a town of New Orleans in- 
stead of just a wide spot in the Mis- 
sippi river. We must go back to 
Spain three or four hundred years 
ago. Queen Isabel and her old man 
Ferd were chewing the rag one day 
in Spain, when in comes three of 
their subjects, by the names of De- 
Sota, LaSalle and Chrysler. They 
were on intimate terms with the 
king, so LaSalle said to the king, 
“Ferd, how about you setting us up 
for a junket and a expense account 
to explore the new world. Anything 
we find in the way of gold and silver, 
we will bring back for you to put in 
the royal kitty.” This was music to 
the ears of Ferd, so the three explor- 
ers set out and after a perilous trip, 
they ran aground and decided this 
was a good place to start a subdivi- 
sion. 

They put up a seawall, built a 
cathedral, a square I forget the name 
of, and another building with a iron 
rail around the balcony. The mem- 
bers can see that when they get to 
New Orleans. DeSota got his eye on 
a Creole and followed her up the 
river and was never seen or heard 
from again. Chrysler went to Detroit 
and LaSalle went to Chicago and 
started a hotel. 

In due time Louis the 14th in 
Paris, France, began to feel the pinch 
of hard times and took a notion to 
send out some of the local sailors to 
latch onto the subdivision which 
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Ferdinand had going on the Missippi 
river. So he picked on a local char- 
acter named Ponce de Leon. Ponce 
had a shrewd eye for business. He 
came to this new development on the 
river and started a French quarter 
and did real well at it. The French 
quarter is still going strong to this 
day, even though the French that is 
spoke there has a strong Brooklyn ac- 
cent. When Louis the 14th got a re- 
port about the boll weevil getting in 
around those parts, he decided to 
unload while it was still a going con- 
cern, so he sold the whole outfit, lock, 
stock and bbl. to Tom Jefferson, so 
that is how it comes we are stuck 
with Louisiana to this very day. 

In the mean time George the 3rd, 
of London, England, who had a 
mean streak, decided to horn in, just 
in case there was any place in the 
world he had overlooked. So Geo. 
sent over a boatload of Limeys to 
take over New Orleans. This idea 
did not take on too well with the lo- 
cal inhabitants, so they put in a 
hurry call for Stonewall Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson made short work of the 
Limeys and pushed them all back in 
the ocean. In the meantime the poli- 
ticians in Washington had called the 
whole thing off, but they didn’t even 
send Jackson a postal or nothing, se 
he had the trouble of fighting a battle 
after the war was over. 

After that the United States tried 
to run Louisiana for a while, but they 
got tired of it and turned it over to 
Huey Long and it now operates un- 
der the Long dynasty, altho they 
have an ambassador in Washington 
and still maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions in this way with the U. S. 

Now I realize Mr. Pres. that the 
above history only hits the high spots 
and also that there may be a few 
places needs touching up a little. 
After all, it is only an outline done 
from memory, but at least it is bet- 
ter than nothing for the members to 
start on. The members should know 
that the natives of New Orleans are 
very proud of the foreign atmosphere 
of their town. After all, there is al- 
most as many nationalities there as 
on the lower east side of New York. 

No doubt I should put in some 
data on the peculiar customs in New 
Orleans and how they came about, 
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like the story of John McDonough 
John was a Scot that got off the boat 
one day and started in the sugar 
game. It was not long until he started 
rowing his boat across the river to 
see what was going on in the city. 
In due time he picked on a certain 
senorita. This gal’s old man was 
named Don Jose something or other, 
I don’t remember, and he took a 
great dislike to John. After John 
kept pestering her old man in regards 
to the senorita, he got sore and 
locked the gal up in a convent. Only 
once a year she would look out and 
see John through a hole in the fence. 
In the meantime John was doing well 
raising sugar cane, until he couldnt 
find anything to do with his money, 
which makes the story sound silly 
for a Scot. Anyway he gave money 
for some schoolhouses with the pro- 
vision that the boys and girls should 
never go to the same school. So to 
this day they have boy schools and 
girl schools in New Orleans. 

It is only good caution to warn the 
members in regards to some of the 
local color which the natives have 
dreamed up for the tourist trade. 
They have a character named La- 
Fitte, or some such name as that 
According to local tradition Mr 
LaFitte was the head man in the pi- 
rate racket. If he was living today 
he would no doubt have a top job in 
Washington, but in them days people 
had old-fashioned ideas and it was 
considered bad taste to be engaged in 
the pirate racket. The pirates hung 
out someplace in a bayou, and wher- 
ever a ship sailed by, the pirates 
would rush out and take the cargo 
and the Creoles, and push the sailer 
into the river. Then they would go 
back to town and hole up at the Ab 
sinthe bar, drinking absinthe, a vik 
concoction that tastes like stale beer 
spiked with embalmer’s fluid. The 
natives will show the members wher 
LaFitte carved his name in the 
marble bar, but one of the natives 
who does not hold with the loca 
tradition told me the carving wa 
done by a young man from Asbur 
Park, N. J., during prohibition times 
when trade was a little slack at the 
bar. 

There is just one thing more 

[Concluded on page 121.] 
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~ Highlights 


FINAL DETAILS ARRANGED. 


Plans for the seventy-sixth annual 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, July 14 to 
19, at the Roosevelt hotel, New Or- 
leans, were completed June 14 at a 
meeting of the convention commit- 
tee chairmen and executive secre- 
tary Richard P. White at the head- 
quarters hotel. 

The program in detail appears on 
page 17. Information has been pub- 
lished in preceding issues as to vari- 
ous features and headline speakers, 
including Col. J. Lester White, di- 
rector of the Louisiana department 
of public works and Countess Maria 
Pulaski as well as the nurserymen 
and professors who will offer their 
knowledge at the meetings for grow- 
ers, secretaries and landscape nurs- 
ervmen. To these have been added 
R. S. Lynch, president of the Atlanta 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., who will 
keynote the convention at the lunch- 
eon, Monday, July 16, with an ad- 
dress entitled “We Have a Job to 
Do!” and B. S. Pickett, consultant 
for the United States Department of 
Acriculture, Washington, D. C., who 
will speak Wednesday afternoon on 
“The National Garden Program.” 

Also at the keynote luncheon will 
be two more outstanding features, 
the presentation of the Norman Jay 
Colman award, as announced on 
the following page, and the presenta- 
tion of the Baby Ramblers’ award, 
the recipient of which will not be 
announced until that time. And still 
other prize winners will be an- 
nounced at the luncheon. These 
will be the retail merchants along 
Canal street and other shopping dis- 
tricts of New Orleans who are com- 
peting for plant prizes offered by the 
local convention committee. During 
A. A. N. convention week, many 
merchants are decorating their store 
windows on garden themes, empha- 
sizing the use of plants, garden fur- 
niture and other garden accessories. 
The idea came from Miss Camella 
Bradley, of the ladies’ committee. 
Judging will be done by out-of-town 
A. A. N. members. 

Some time ago plans for commer- 
cial and education exhibits were 
canceled, but some firms were so 
anxious to have exhibits that ar- 
rangements were made for seven 
sample rooms on the second floor of 
the hotel, just above the convention 
floor, where may be seen the dis- 
plays which could be accommodated. 

When it was discovered that the 
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of Convention Program 


sight-seeing tours of New Orleans 
planned for Monday afternoon, July 
16, would have coincided with, and 
possibly even have interfered with, 
the dedication of a rose garden 
which is being presented to the city 
as a memorial to New Orleanians 
who lost their lives in Korea, it was 
decided to cancel these tours. How- 
ever, there is much to see at New 
Orleans, as is described on other 
pages of this issue; so conventioners 
will want to do some sight-seeing in 
their spare time. 

Hotel reservations are heavy, but 
not until the end of the convention 
will it be known if last year’s record- 
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breaking registration will be sur- 
passed. Indications are, however, 
that a new attendance record will 
at least be set by the ladies, as hotel 
reservations for them evidence that 
more than 300 will be present. Be- 
sides the reception, luncheon-meet- 
ing and other events previously an- 
nounced for them, there may be a 
special party for ladies only Tuesday 
night, July 17, for many will be hus- 
bandless while the men are at the 
Baby Ramblers’ stag party. 
Because the teen-agers’ committee 
was left shorthanded when C. G. 
Buddy) Simon was recalled to duty 
with the National Guard, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kraak, Kraak’s Nursery, New 
Orleans, and Mrs. Rene Casada- 
ban, Casadaban’s Nurseries, Abita 
Springs, were added to that commit- 
tee. For the teen-agers’ party Sun- 
day afternoon, July 15, have been 
planned music, snacks, soft drinks 
and souvenir pralines. About fifty 
youngsters are expected, but ar- 
rangements have been made for 


twenty more, just in case of a larger 
turnout. Tuesday afternoon, July 
17, the younger crowd will leave the 
hotel at 2 o’clock and go by bus 
to Lake Pontchartrain for a beach 
party, returning about 5:30 p. m. 

Conventioners of all ages are ‘wel- 
come at the evening entertainment 
in the “Rebel” room and at the ban- 
quet. The “Rebel” room will have its 
grand opening Sunday evening 
about 8 o’clock. It will be open 
Monday and Tuesday evenings 
after business meeting for entertain- 
ment and refreshment. Organ music 
will be played during the early hours 
and music for dancing later in the 
evening. Wednesday, July 18, the 
evening of the annual past presi- 
dents’ banquet, cocktails will be 
served at 6:30 in the Gold room, with 
the banquet starting at 7:30 in the 
Grand ballroom. A gala carefree 
celebration is planned, complete with 
paper hats, noisemakers and stream- 
ers at each table, organ music dur- 
ing the dinner and music for dancing 
afterward. 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER. 

At the keynote luncheon, Monday, 
July 16, in the Grand ballroom of 
the Roosevelt hotel, A. A. N. con- 
ventioners will hear Robert S. 
Lynch speak on a topic entitled “We 
Have a Job to Do!” Now president 
of the Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Mr. Lynch has been connected 
in some way with steel industries all 
his life. His father, his brothers and 
most of his more distant relatives 
were in the steel business, and to 
Mr. Lynch, who was living at Vand- 
ergrift, Pa., when he took his first 
job, steel was the natural field in 
which to look for work. 

Starting at the bottom of the lad- 
der, Mr. Lynch learned to make 
steel as a melter’s helper, shoveling 
sand in the open hearth department. 
After attending Ohio State Univer- 
sity, he worked in the electric fur- 
nace department of two firms at 
Canton, O., which later became a 
part of Republic Steel Corp. When 
he had learned the fundamentals of 
stainless steel production, he be- 
came general superintendent of the 
open hearth, rolling mill and stain- 
less divisions of Republic Steel Corp. 
In 1944 he accepted a position as 
general superintendent of the Atlan- 
tic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., and less 
than three years later he became its 
president. His knowledge of the 
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steel industry and the people con- 
nected with it have enabled him to 
increase production at the company 
so that almost every record made 
previous to his arrival has been bro- 
ken. 

His powers of organization have 
not been applied solely to his work, 
however. During his seven years at 
Atlanta he has served as director of 
the city’s chamber of commerce, its 
athletic club, its freight bureau, its 
community chest, the Atlanta chap- 
ter of the Red Cross, the north At- 
lanta Kiwanis, the Quartermaster 
Association and the American So- 
ciety for Metals. He also serves as 
chairman of the board of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Georgia. Of- 
ficials of the United States Treasury 
Department described Atlanta De- 
fense day, of which Mr. Lynch was 
general chairman and which inaug- 
urated the 1951 national campaign 
for the sale of defense bonds, as the 
best managed affair they had ever 
participated in or had ever observed. 


DR. CHADWICK TO BE 

GIVEN COLMAN AWARD. 

In recognition of his twenty-six 
vears of horticultural teaching, and 
especially for his work at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, Dr. 
Lewis Charles Chadwick, better 
known to nurserymen as Chad, will 
be presented the Norman Jay Col- 
man award by the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen at the key- 
note luncheon Monday, July 16. 

The purpose of the award, the 
first of which was presented last year 
to Dr. Donald Wyman, of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, is to stimulate re- 
search at land-grant colleges and 
universities and other research insti- 
tutions on basic problems of horticul- 
ture as they pertain to the nursery 
industry. The award consists of a 
plaque and a cash honorarium of 
$100. The plaque bears the likeness 
of Norman Jay Colman, who was 
the first United States Secretary of 
Agriculture and who served as 
president of the A. A. N. in 1882- 
83 and 1885-86, and below are 
the words “horticultural progress 
through research.” Selection of the 
winner is made by a committee of 
directors of agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Born August 13, 1902, Dr. Chad- 
wick has had a long and distin- 
guished career in horticultural teach- 
ing and research. Even while he 
was in college he was employed dur- 
ing summer vacations by nursery 
firms, where he worked mainly with 
plant propagation. After graduation 


from the University of Vermont in 
1925, he entered the graduate school 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.., 
from which he received a Ph.D. in 
1931. In 1929 he joined the faculty 
of Ohio State University, where he 
has remained, winning full profes- 
sorship on the college faculty, the 
extension staff and the staff at the 
agricultural experiment station at 
Wooster. Until 1949, when he gave 
up work on the extension staff to 
devote more time to research and 
teaching, he was spending one-half 
of his time teaching courses in plant 
propagation, ornamental plant ma- 
terials, arboriculture and nursery 
management; one-fourth in exten- 
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sion work with nurserymen, and one- 
fourth on work at the experiment 
station. 

Dr. Chadwick is coauthor, with 
Alex Laurie, professor of horticul- 
ture at Ohio State University, of 
two books, “The Modern Nursery,” 
and “Commercial Flower Forcing.” 
Since 1929 he has prepared some ten 
bulletins dealing mostly with the 
selection and use of woody plant 
materials, arboriculture and _ plant 
propagation, and over thirty-five 
technical papers on the same sub- 
jects. He has written numerous 
trade paper articles, and each year 
he gives an average of ten addresses 
to nursery groups. 

Since 1937 Dr. Chadwick 
served as executive secretary of the 
National Shade ‘Tree Conference. 
He is a member of the American So- 
cietv for Horticultural Science, the 
American Rose Society, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, the 
American Association of Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums, the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association, the Col- 
umbus Landscape Association, the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association and the National Arbor- 
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ist Association. His fraternities in- 
clude Sigma Xi, Alpha Zeta, Gamma 
Sigma Delta, Pi Alpha Xi and Pi 
Kappa Phi. 


SPONSORS RESEARCH. 


[Concluded from page 6.] 


the pruning increased the production 
of shoots and flowers became lower. 
However, more mold was evident on 
the unpruned than on the pruned 
plants in storage, though less mold 
occurred in temperature a couple of 
degrees below freezing than in a 
temperature 3 to 5 degrees above 
freezing 

The study of fabric preservatives 
to treat burlap to be used for balling 
nursery stock was repeated, and an 
interesting result was that the cost 
of treatment proved quite as impor- 
tant a factor as the success of the 
treatment itself. Comparisons of 
materials used in the construction of 
frames for beds is continuing and will 
be a long-term study. Another ques- 
tion for which an answer is sought is 
whether or not it is possible to carry 
nursery stock until the second grow- 
ing season after digging by quick 
freezing the plants and then placing 
them in cold storage to maintain 
dormancy. Tests of growing stock in 
tin cans is of considerable interest 
in the eastern half of the country 
Perhaps of even wider interest is a 
study of materials to determine thei 
suitability as media for heeling in 


nursery stock and plunging potted 
plants. 
The practical character of the re- 


search studies is evident. The nurs- 
erymen who contribute to the re- 
search fund are not interested in 
theoretical matters, but are seeking 
answers to practical problems. Most 
research of this kind requires more 
than a short period to obtain answers 
which are of value. As research funds 
available for nursery work are all too 
limited in most states, a program like 
that in Ohio makes use of the scien- 
tific knowledge of the university staff 
to find answers to practical problems 
that face nurserymen. 


RECENTLY the recipient of a 
Pennsylvania state nursery permit, 
Harvey S. Holtzman has started in 


the nursery business on Columbia 

avenue, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
FORMERLY owner of Falls 

Church Azalea Gardens, Falls 


Church, Va., Charles H. Kennedy is 
starting a new nursery on fifty acres 
on Route 2, Box 81, Nakesville, Va., 
which he plans to call Northern Vir- 
ginia Nursery. 


re 
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American Association of Nurserymen 
Seventy-sixth Convention, at Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
COMPLETE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


10:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M 
9:00 


2:00 P.M. 


9:00 


9-00 


9:00 


P.M 


9:00 


4:00 P.M 


& 
S 


:00 A.M. 
700 A.M. 
A.M. 
700 A.M. 
30 A.M. 


0D OLD & 
S 


A.M 


10:00 
10:20 
10:40 A.) 
11:00 A.M. 


11:20 
11:40 


A.M. 
A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


P.M. 
5 P.M. 
700 P.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


AM. 


P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


A.M. 
A.M. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


A. A. N. board of directors. Room I. 
FRIDAY, JULY 13. 
A. A. N. board of directors. Room I. 


Ornamental Growers’ Association stock commit- 
tee. Pan American room. 

Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers’ Association stock 
committee. Room A. 

SATURDAY, JULY 14. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association. 
room. 

Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers’ Association. 
American room. 

All-America Rose Selections, Inc. Room H. 

SUNDAY, JULY 15. 


Pan American 


Pan 


All-America Rose Selections, Inc. Pan American 
room. 

Market development and publicity committee 
Room A. 


Ladies’ reception. Grand ballroom 

Teen-agers’ party. Gold room. 

Opening of “Rebel” room. Grand ballroom. 

MONDAY, JULY 16. 

Baby Ramblers, breakfast. Pan American room. 

Caucus of A. A. N. delegates of region 2. Room I. 

Caucus of A. A. N. delegates of region 4. Room A. 

Caucus of A. A. N. delegates of region 6. Room B. 

National Association of Plant Patent 
Pan American room. 

A. A. N. board of governors. University room. 
Call to order, by president Wayne Ferris. 
Report of credentials committee. 
Certification and roll call of delegates. 
President's address, by Wayne Ferris. 


Owners 


Treasurer's report and presentation of 1951-52 
budget, by John B. Wight. 
Report of market development and publicity 
committee, by H. C. Taylor, chairman. 
“Plant America’’—progress report, by H. P. 
Quadland, A. A. N. public relations counsel 
Discussion of market development and publicity 
Nominations for executive committeemen, 
regions 2, 4, 6 and at large. 
Nominations for officers for 1951-52. 
Keynote luncheon. Grand ballroom. 
Address, “‘We Have a Job to Do!”’— by R. S 
Lynch, president, Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Presentation of Norman Jay Colman award. 
Presentation of Baby Ramblers award 
Secretary's report, by R. P. White. 
Tours of New Orleans at option of individuals. 
“Rebel” 


Dancing and entertainment. room. 


8-00 
9-00 


A.M 


9-30 


A.M 


11:00 


2:00 P.M. 


P.M 
9-00 


2:00 P.M 


8:00 


A.M 


5 A.M 
A.M 
P.M 


:30 P.M 


6:30 
7:30 


a-ha) 
77 


10:00 A.M 


10 P.M. 


2:00 P.M 


A.M. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


A.M. 
A.M. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17. 
Retail Nurserymen’s Association of the United 

States, breakfast. Pan American room. 

Nursery Association Secretaries. Room I. 

President John D. Siebenthaler, presiding. 

Growers’ meeting. Vice-president J. B. Wight, 
presiding. University room. 

Panel discussion, “Retail Merchandising.” 
Peter J. Cascio, moderator; Richard Wy- 
man, Jr.; Charles Armstrong, Norman J. 
Scott and Hugh Wolfe. 

Panel discussion, “Production Cost-saving De- 
vices.”” Lewis Bookwalter, moderator; Albert 
B. Flemer, Richard R. Bloss, Jr.; Willis Strib- 
ling, Joseph Abrahamson. 

Panel discussion, “Shade Trees—New and Old.” 
John D. Siebenthaler, moderator; Edward 
Scanlon, L. C. Chadwick, James Foret, Ray 
Hartman and William Flemer III. 

Ladies’ auxiliary luncheon, Broussard’s 
rant. Hartnett Kane, speaker 
Camellia growers. Pan American 

Swim, presiding. 

Teen-agers’ trip to Lake Pontchartrain beach 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 
American Nurserymen’s Protective 
breakfast. Pan American room. 
National Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association, 

breakfast. Room I. 

A. A. N. board of governors. Grand ballroom. 

Review of executive committee activities, by 
vice-president John B. Wight. 

Group insurance committee, by R. N. Rued- 
linger, chairman. 

Transportation committee, by C. H 
chairman. 

Address, “The Mississippi River Parkway,” by 
Col. J. Lester White, director, Louisiana de- 
partment of public works. 

Address, ““The National Garden Program,” by 
B. S. Pickett, consultant, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Discussion, by board of governors. 

Policy statement on landscaping law. 
Commercial exhibits vs. appropriations. 
Quarantine act of 1912, proposed revisions. 
Establishment of research foundation. 
Farm forestry policy. 
Establishment of credit-reporting service. 
Cocktails. Gold room. 
Past presidents’ banquet. Grand ballroom 


THURSDAY, JULY 19. 

A. A. N. board of governors. University room. 
Report of necrology committee, by F. R. Kilner 
Adoption of 1951-52 budget. 

Election of officers. 

Luncheon. Grand ballroom. 

Address, “I Was a Spy,” by Countess Maria 
Pulaski. 
A. A. N. board of governors. 


restau- 


room. H. C 


Association, 


Baldwin, 


National Landscape Nurserymen’s Association 


2:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
9:45 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 


10:45 A.M. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15. 


Landscape tour. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17. 

President’s address, by Ralph Griffing. Gold room. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report. 

Address, ‘““The Development of a Landscape Com- 
pany,” by Gordon Lambert, Lambert Land- 
scape Co., Shreveport, La. 

Address, “An Architect’s Views on Landscape 
Design,” by Karl F. Kamrath, MacKie & 
Kamrath, architects, Houston, Tex. 


1:45 P.M. 


2:45 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17—Cont. 


Address, ““Mechanization in Landscape Work,” by 

A. Aitken, Rosehall Nurseries, Brantford, 

Ont., president of the Canadian Nurserymen’s 
Association. 


Address, “Louisiana Gardens,” by Ralph Ellis 


Gunn, landscape architect, Houston, Tex. 


Address, “A Month with the Western Landscape 


Men—Professors and Nurserymen,” by Homer 
K. Dodge, Landscape Service Co., Framingham, 
Mass., chairman of the N.L.N.A. educational 
committee. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Who’s Who on Convention Committees 


Each year the convention of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men is held at a large city in a 
different section of the country, and 
so it falls to a different group of 
A. A. N. members to take on the 
responsibility of planning and run- 
ning the convention with the guid- 
ance of executive secretary Richard 
P. White, at the Washington, D. C., 
headquarters. With the 1951 con- 
vention being held at New Orleans, 
in A. A. N. region 5, it falls to mem- 
bers in the region, which is com- 
posed of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Oklahoma, to 
serve on convention committees. 

Convention Chairman. 

General chairman of the A. A. N. 
convention is Rene Casadaban, part- 
ner in Casadaban’s Nurseries, Abita 
Springs, La. He has had previous 
experience in planning conventions 
as an officer of the Louisiana State 
Horticultural Association and the 
New Orleans Horticultural Society. 
He has also served as an officer of 
the Louisiana A. A. N. chapter. 

The son of John L. Casadaban, 
who operated a small nursery and 
landscaping business, Rene Casada- 
ban at first did not care for nursery 
work and so took a job as a printer’s 
devil. Being ambitious, he induced 
his boss to let him run one of the 
hand presses on a piecework basis in- 
stead of for the hourly pay that the 
other printers were getting. He was 
so industrious that he was able to 
earn more than; the other men in 
the shop. ; 

As his father’s business expanded, 
Rene Casadaban was induced to take 
over the maintenance work for cus- 





Elmer A. Farley. 





Rene J. Casadaban 


tomers on the “garden route” with 
his brother Ernest. However, young 
Rene was not satisfied with this type 
of work, and he induced his brother 
to join him in developing a nursery 
at Abita Springs, where their father 
owned a couple of houses and about 
thirty acres of land that was sup- 
posed to be even too poor to grow 
weeds. For two years Mr. Casa- 
daban and his late wife, Marion, 
spent week-ends at Abita Springs 
erecting a small greenhouse and do- 
ing some propagating. In 1942 they 
moved permanently to the nursery 
with their two small children. Rene 
and Ernest did the field work and 
selling, while their wives did the 
propagating. Rene married “Dixie” 
Simmons June 9, as reported more 
fully elsewhere in this issue. 

Each year the brothers have in- 
vested their earnings in more prop- 
erty and equipment and now have 
several hundred acres under cultiva- 
tion, some of which is rented; a 
large steel and concrete warehouse 
and packing shed; seven steel-con- 
structed greenhouses; coldframes 
and lath houses, and plenty of trucks 
and power equipment. At peak the 
payroll totals fifty or more em- 
ployees. Now Rene does the selling 
and Ernest manages the growing 
operations. Camellias, azaleas and 
gardenias are the specialties. 


Cochairman. 


Serving as cochairman of the 
convention is Elmer A. Farley, who 
operates the E. A. Farley Nursery, 
Mandeville, La. He also operates the 
Roosevelt Hotel Flower Shop, New 
Orleans, and is associated in the Gen- 
tilly Terrace Nursery, 4300 Mande- 


ville street, New Orleans, with E. A. 
Farley, Jr., Herman E. Farley and 
John Saul, and is a partner with Her- 
man M. Owen, Columbus, Miss., in 
selling steel wire netting for shad- 
ing and lath house construction 


The Treasurer. 


Aided by the convention cochair- 
men Rene Casadaban and E. A. Far- 
ley, George Dupuy, of New Orleans, 
heads the finance and budget com- 
mittee and serves as treasurer for 
the A. A. N. convention. He has 
over a quarter-century’s background 
for this job in his activity in local 
horticultural organizations. For near- 
ly twenty-five years Mr. Dupuy has 
been secretary of the New Orleans 
Horticultural Society. In 1932 he 
became secretary of the New Or- 
leans Retail Florists’ Association, 
which he helped found that year, 
and from 1932 until about two years 
ago, he was secretary-treasurer of 
the F. T. D. unit in Louisiana and 
probably would still hold that office 
except that he declined to run for 
reelection. In 1939 he worked hard 
to help organize the Louisiana State 
Horticultural Association, of which 
he has been reappointed secretary- 
treasurer each year. He has often 
served as secretary of the New Or- 
leans flower shows, and he has also 
acted in that capacity for several na- 
tional conventions of the Society of 
American Florists, the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association and the 
Southeastern Florists’ Association. 

Mr. Dupuy’s background in nurs- 
ery work dates to his grammar 
school days when he remembers hav- 
ing to pull weeds and do other work 





Preben Ibsen. 
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William Kraak. 


in his father’s garden or nursery 
after classes. In 1916 he joined the 
National Guard just to earn some 
extra money, but his plans _back- 
fired before he had received one 
check, as he was sent down to the 
Mexican border to serve with a ma- 
chine gun company. Returning from 
that service, he was sworn into the 
regular army and served in World 
War I. 

Upon his discharge, Mr. Dupuy 
returned to Louisiana to take a job 
with a local nursery, where he had 
charge of the office, did the book- 
keeping, solicited landscape jobs, 
helped to plant them and did other 
work, all for about $25 a _ week. 
About thirteen years later he went 
into business for himself, doing land- 
scape planting and maintenance 
work. Later he purchased a tract 
of land opposite Moisant Interna- 
tional airport at New Orleans, which 
is today worth over twenty times the 
purchase price, but on which he is 
still operating his nursery. 

General Committee. 


Six nurserymen compose the gen- 
eral convention committee. Its mem- 
bers, in addition to the cochairmen, 
Rene Casadaban and Elmer Farley, 
and the treasurer, George Dupuy, 
are Preben Ibsen and L. A. Dean, 
with J. B. Baker, ex officio member. 

The youngest son of George Ibsen, 
a Danish nurseryman, Preben Ibsen 
was born at Odense, Denmark, in 
February, 1902. Following his educa- 
tion in the public schools there, he 
entered apprenticeship in the seed 
business in 1917. 

Immigrating to the United States 
in 1921, Mr. Ibsen worked in the 
seed business in various parts of the 
country, settling finally at Mobile, 
Ala., where he started the Ibsen Seed 
Co. in 1930. In 1942 he established 





a wholesale nursery in connection 
with the seed firm. 

Mr. Ibsen has served as a membet 
of the executive committee of the 
former Alabama State Nurserymen’s 
and Florists’ Association, and when 
the nurservmen formed their own 
association last month, Mr. Ibsen 
was elected vice-president. 


Decorators. 


Four nurserymen, two from Lou- 
isiana and two from Texas, have the 
job of seeing that convention rooms 
are appropriately decorated. They 
are William R. H. Kraak, Kraak’s 
Nursery, New Orleans, chairman: 
Ray Breedlove, Breedlove Nurseries, 
Tyler, Tex.; Herman Farley, E. A. 
Farley Nursery, Mandeville, La., and 
William Bradshaw, Bradshaw Nurs- 
ery, Galveston, Tex. 

Mr. Kraak is associated in the 
nursery business, located in the Me- 
tairie section of New Orleans, with 
Henry Kraak and Norman Corn- 
forth. He is president of the New 
Orleans Horticultural Society. 

Entertainment Planners. 

A member of the general conven- 
tion committee and of the “Rebel” 
room committee, too, L. A. (Slick) 
Dean, of the Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, 
Tex., has as his main job chairman- 
ship of the entertainment commit- 
tee. He is being assisted by Owen 
Blackwell, Blackwell Nurseries, 
Semmes, Ala.; E. A. Farley, E. A. 
Farley Nursery, Mandeville, La.; 
Henry Homer Chase, Chase Nurs- 
ery Co., Chase, Ala., and C. J. Laud- 
en, Southland Rose Nurseries, Tyler, 
Tex. Mr. Dean is also a member of 
the “Rebel” room committee. 

Son of L. B. Dean, the founder of 
the Arp Nursery Co., Slick Dean 
was born 35 years ago at the nearby 
town of Arp. The family moved to 











C. Elwood Stephens. 


Tyler to take advantage of the bet- 
ter schools and there Mr. Dean at- 
tended high school and Tyler Junior 
College. Later he attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where he was 
interested in geology and where he 
joined Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 
His interest in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps led to a commission 
as first lieutenant in the armored 
infantry in World War II, and he 
served in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 


After receiving his discharge in 
1945, Mr. Dean became a partner 
in the Arp Nursery Co., handling 
the production phase of the business, 
which is devoted to rosebushes and 
nut trees. He is a director of All- 
America Rose Selections, Inc., and 
maintains an All-America trial gar- 
den on his new 22-acre estate, where 
bushes are being judged by Dr. E. W. 
Lyle, plant pathologist for the Texas 
Rose Research Foundation. Mr. 
Dean is serving as chairman of the 
rose show committee for the 1951 
Texas Rose Festival, to be held 
October 5 to 7 at Tyler. 


Set Up “Rebel” Room. 


A feature of the A. A. N. conven- 
tion has come to be a special room 
in the headquarters hotel where 
conventioners may gather in the 
afternoon after business sessions and 
in the evening for entertainment and 
refreshment. Usually the room is 
decorated and refreshments are 
served typical of that section of the 
country. This year the convention is 
being held in the deep south, and 
so this room has been aptly named 
the “Rebel” room. A committee of 
four is responsible for it, with C. 
Elwood Stephens, Semmes Nurseries, 
Semmes, Ala., chairman, assisted by 
L. A. Dean, Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, 
Tex.; W. R. H. Kraak, New Or- 
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leans, La., and Aubrey Henderson, 
Henderson Nursery, Lafayette, La. 

This is a busy year for Mr. Steph- 
ens because he is president of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association, 
which holds its annual convention 
next month, and also has headed ar- 
rangements for visitors in the Mobile 
area before the convention. 

Though he is still a young man, 
Mr. Stephens has spent most of his 
life working in the nursery business 
and has gained a wide experience. 
Reared at Glen St. Mary, Fla., he 
started working during the summer 
vacations for the Glen St. Mary 
Nurseries, where his father, C. R. 
Stephens, was sales manager. He 
continued there, after finishing his 
schooling, until he was 20, when he 
moved to St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
there worked for Soule’s Nurseries & 
Landscape Co. for two years. Work 
in propagation with the Boynton 
Nurseries & Landscape Co., Palm 
Beach, Fla., followed until two years 
later, when he became operator of 
the nursery for the Boca Raton Club, 
at Boca Raton, Fla. 

In 1944 Mr. Stephens became as- 
sistant manager for the Semmes 
Nurseries, Semmes, Ala., and for the 
past two years has been their man- 
ager. His father was manager of 
the Semmes Nursery from 1938 until 
1944 and now operates his own busi- 
ness, the Stephens Nurseries, also at 
Semmes. 

Ladies’ Committee. 

Besides being president of the 
A. A. N. ladies’ auxiliary, Mrs. L. A. 
Dean, Tyler, Tex., is also chair- 
woman of the ladies’ committee for 
the convention. Together with her 
committee of five, composed of Mrs. 
E. A. Farley, Mandeville, La.; Mrs. 
J. B. Baker, Jr., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Miss Catherine Huber, Jennings, 
La., and Mrs. George Anding and 





C. G. Simon, Jr. 





Mrs. L. A. Dean 


Miss Camella Bradley, both of New 
Orleans, Mrs. Dean is responsible 
for planning the auxiliary’s annual 
luncheon-meeting and other special 
events for the ladies during the con- 
vention. 

Known as Bobbie, Mrs. Dean is 
the daughter of an oil man and a 
native of Houston, Tex. She at- 
tended high schol at Tyler, Principia 
Academy and Southern Methodist 
University and graduated from 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
where she majored in interior dec- 
orating and was a member of Pi 
Beta Phi sorority. 

Soon after graduation she mar- 
ried L. A. (Slick) Dean, of the Arp 
Nursery Co., Tyler. They now have 
three children, Carol, Barbara and 
Lawrence. The famiiy resides in a 
new home on some twenty-two acres 
in Magnolia Park Heights, on the 
edge of Tyler. Recently Mrs. Dean 
has been active in the Tyler Service 
League sponsoring operation of a 
newly established blood bank. 


Plan Fun for Teen-agers. 


A young couple from Lafayette, 
La., Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Simon, Jr., 
head the teen-age committee that ar- 
ranges for entertainment for the 
younger set at the convention. How- 
ever, in May, Mr. Simon was called 
to duty with the National Guard, in 
which he holds the rank of major, 
and is currently taking a fow 
months’ officers’ advance course at 
Fort Benning, Ga., so may not be 
able to attend the convention. He 
has arranged for his firm’s manager, 
Ronald Goins, to supervise arrange- 
ments in his absence. Serving on the 
committee with the Simons are Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Eikner, Vermay 
Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex.; Mrs. Leon- 
ard Riggs, Riggs Nursery & Land- 
scape Co., Longview, Tex.; Mrs. 
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John Fraser III, Huntsville Whole- 
sale Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala.: Mrs. 
William Kraak, Kraak’s Nursery, 
New Orleans, La., and Mrs. Rene 
Casadaban, Casadaban’s Nurseries, 
Abita Springs, La. 

Married in 1945, after Mr. Simon 
returned from five years’ army serv- 
ice, two of them overseas, the Simons 
have two children, Suzanne, 31/4. 
and Kim Martin, 2. Mrs. Simon is 
from West Virginia and met her hus- 
band during the war. Having left 
college to join the Louisiana Na- 
tional Guard when it was mobilized 
in 1940, Mr. Simon returned to col- 
lege for one more year of study in 
1946 

Known as “Buddy,” Mr. Simon is 
secretary-treasurer of the C. G. Si- 
mon Nursery and was manager until 
called to duty. Ronald Goins, an 
agricultural chemist, is managing the 
nursery in his absence. The business 
was started in 1936 by C. G. Simon. 
Sr., as a hobby. It was operated on 
a small scale until 1947, when it was 
incorporated. Now there are about 
100 acres planted to general nursery 
stock, with azaleas and camellias the 
specialty. Both a wholesale and a re- 
tail business are done, and nineteen 
salesyards are operated in south- 
Louisiana. Landscaping, 
spraying, tree surgery, tree moving 
and soil analysis are among the serv- 
ices offered. 

Mr. Simon helped to organize the 
Southwest Louisiana Nurserymen’s 
Association and served as its first 
secretary-treasurer. He was vice- 
president of the Louisiana Horticul- 
tural Association last year and was 
in charge of the nursery clinic for 
this year’s convention. 


western 


Greeters. 


Nine nurserymen have the respon- 
sibility of greeting conventioners and 
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expediting their registration. Head- 
ing this committee is Floyd McKee 
of McKee’s Nursery, Covington, La 
Serving with him are Jack Sneed 
Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Fred Hoyt, Hoyt Nursery, 
Grapevine, Tex.; John Harkins, Har- 
kins Florist & Nursery, Jackson, 
Miss.; Tom Dodd, Jr., Tom Dodd 
Nurseries, Semmes, Ala.; Price Ma- 
gee, Folsom Nursery, Folsom, La.: 
C. Elwood Stephens, Semmes Nurs- 
eries, Semmes, Ala.; Glenn Baker, 
Charles Stoutes Nursery, Youngville, 
La., and Fritz Huber, Jennings Nurs- 
ery Co., Jennings, La. 

A second-generation nurseryman, 
Floyd McKee is the son of the late 
William Henry McKee, who founded 
McKee’s Nursery in 1909 on two 
acres at Covington, La. Today it 
covers over 200 acres and does both 
a wholesale and retail trade. The 
nursery introduced to Louisiana or- 
chardists the Pineapple blightproof 
pear. Floyd McKee has headed the 
business since 1930, when his father 
died. 

A garden center is operated at 200 
Boston street, Covington, where con- 
tainer-grown plants and supplies are 
stocked for customers’ convenience. 
Planning, tree surgery, soil testing, 
planting, pruning, lawn planting and 
maintenance are among services of- 
fered homeowners. 


N. L. N. A. Program. 


This year a young lady heads ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association. She is Miss Catherine 
Huber, Jennings, La., who has rep- 
resented region 5 on the N. L. N. A. 
board of directors for the past two 
years. She is also busy as a member 
of the A. A. N. ladies’ committee. 

After receiving her degree as 
bachelor of fine arts in. landscape 
architecture from the University of 





Floyd McKee. 





Catherine Huber 


Georgia in 1946, Miss Huber went 
to work for Ralph Ellis Gunn, land- 
scape architect, at Houston, Tex. 
Later she-returned to her home at 
Jennings, La., to set up a landscape 
office in connection with the Jen- 
nings Nursery Co., operated by her 
father and uncle. 

Started in 1909 during the time 
of the Satsuma orange boom, the 
Jennings Nursery Co. was incorpo- 
rated in 1930 and the business ex- 
panded to include growing of a gen- 
eral line of stock for wholesale. 
Fritz. Huber, Sr., and Fritz Huber, 
Jr., were the founders, and at the 
present time Mr. Huber, Jr., is presi- 
dent and manager of the corpora- 
tion, and working with him are his 
daughter, Catherine, and his broth- 
er, Herman J. Huber. 

Arranges Display Space. 

When the convention committees 
were first appointed, it was planned 
to have one to handle trade exhibits 
and another the educational exhibits, 
and Prof. James A. Foret, of South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, was named chairman of educa- 
tional exhibits, with Ira Nelson, of 
the department of horticulture, 
Louisiana University, Baton Rouge, 
cochairman. George Dupuy 
named chairman of the committee 


was 


on trade exhibits, assisted by Steve 
Verhalen, Verhalen Nursery Co., 
Scottsville, Tex.: Tom Dodd, Ir., 


Tom Dodd Nurseries, Semmes, Ala., 
and John Fraser III, Huntsville, Ala. 
However, as convention plans pro- 
gressed it became necessary to cancel 
all arrangements for exhibits. But 
some firms were so anxious to have 
display space that Professor Foret 
finally arranged with the Roosevelt 
hotel for seven sample rooms to ac- 
commodate these exhibitors. 

After receiving his B.S. degree 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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in 1943, Professor Foret spent two 
and one-half years as a staff sergeant 
in the One Hundred Sixth Infantry 


Division. Then he went to Iowa 
State College, Ames, where he 
earned his M.S. in 1947 and his 
Ph.D. in 1950. During 1949-50 he 


was assistant professor of horticul- 
ture there and conducted research 
on propagation and cultural prob- 
lems for nurserymen. He returned to 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute last 
September as associate professor of 
horticulture. He divides his time 
equally between teaching and doing 
research on propagation and nursery 
management. 


Housing and Transportation. 


Finding hotel rooms for all the 
conventioners and arranging trans- 
portation for group outings are the 
work of Manuel Zabala. He is chair- 
man and sole member of the housing 
committee, but on the transportation 
committee is assisted by Gene How- 
ard, Jr., Howard’s Montopolis Nurs- 
ery, Austin, Tex.; Oscar Gray, Jr., 
O. S. Gray Nursery, Arlington, Tex.; 
Warren Welch, Capitol Garden 
Nurseries, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Howard Sparkman, Alabama Nurs- 
ery & Landscape Co., Chase, Ala.; 
Walter Grimes, Grimes Nurseries, 
Semmes, Ala.; Paul Guthrie, Guthrie- 
Barton Nursery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
William Biggs, Wolfe Nursery, 
Stephenville, Tex. 

Mr. Zabala is associated with 
Scheuermann’s Flower Store, New 
Orleans. He is currently ex officio 
member of the board of directors of 
the Louisiana State Horticultural 
Association, having served as presi- 
dent of the association last year. 


PARTNER in the new Cypress 
Lane Nursery, Box 2887, Greenville, 
Miss., is E. Frank Zeiser. 





Prof. James A. Foret. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Alabama Nurserymen Reorganize 


Decision to organize the Alabama 
Nurserymen’s Association came on 
the final day of the annual conven- 
tion of the Alabama Nurserymen’s 
and Florists’ Association, at the Ad- 
miral Semmes hotel, Mobile, June 
12. Upon motion of Henry Homer 
Chase, officers of the latter organiza- 
tion, led by President Paul Guthrie, 
were to be continued in office to ef- 
fect the dissolution of that organiza- 
tion and the division of the funds in 
the treasury between the succeeding 
nurserymen’s and florists’ associa- 
tions. After learning of the nursery- 
men’s decision, the florists met sepa- 
rately to organize the Alabama Flo- 
rists’ Association. 

Marvin Barton, of Guthrie-Barton 
Nurseries, Birmingham, is president 
of the nurserymen’s association; Pre- 
ben Ibsen, of Ibsen Seed Co., Mobile, 
vice-president, and Tom Dodd, Jr., 
of Tom Dodd Nurseries, Semmes, 
secretary and treasurer, which posi- 
tion he held in the former organiza- 
tion. Paul Guthrie, Tuscaloosa, and 
John Fraser III, Huntsville, were 
elected directors. The next meeting 
place will be Huntsville, the time to 
be set by the executive committee. 

Formation of a separate organiza- 
tion seemed desirable to the nursery- 
men because of their desire to main- 
tain the agricultural status of their 
business with respect to government 
regulations and legislation. Particu- 
larly stressed was the recent decision 
of the ICC in the motor carriers’ 
case, in which the nurserymen and 
florists were lumped in a denial of 
their agricultural status. The deci- 
sion is being protested and a new 
hearing sought, but by the nursery- 
men and the florists separately. 


A. A. N. Chapter Meeting. 


Mentioned at the nurserymen’s ses- 
sion on the preceding afternoon, the 
matter came to a head at the A. A. N. 
chapter meeting at breakfast, under 
the chairmanship of Marvin Barton. 
At that time a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Ollie Fraser, 
Henry H. Chase and George Sawada, 
to prepare resolutions for presenta- 
tion at the combined session later. 
Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, spoke not only at the 
chapter meeting but also at the gen- 
eral meeting of florists and nursery- 
men, dwelling on the separation of 
interest of the two groups, which be- 
come more obvious as each branch of 
horticulture progresses. 

At the chapter meeting Marvin 


Barton and George Sawada were 
elected delegates to the New Orleans 
convention, to serve with the hold- 
over delegate, John Fraser III. As 
the three alternates, Paul Guthrie, 
Fred Sparkman and James (Bill 
Stephens, were named. 

For the ensuing year the chapter 
elected Elwood Stephens, Semmes 
Nurseries, Semmes, president; John 
Fraser III, Huntsville Wholesale 
Nurseries, Huntsville, vice-president, 
and Tom Dodd, Jr., Tom Dodd 
Nurseries, Semmes, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Specialists Speak. 


Monday afternoon, nurserymen 
met separately to hear two informa- 


tive talks. W. L. Tilson spoke on 
“Functions and Services of the 
Weather Bureau,” detailing the 


gathering, assembling and interpret- 
ing data which make possible the 
anticipatory warnings to growers re- 





MARVIN H. BARTON. 


First president of the newly organized 
Alabama Nurserymen’s Association, Mar- 
vin H. Barton has been in the nursery 
business at Birmingham for twenty years. 
He founded the Barton Nursery, which 
he was forced to close during the war 
because of labor conditions, but, rather 
than turn to another type of business, he 
became associated with Paul Guthrie, of 
Tuscaloosa Nursery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., a 
past president of the state association. 

In 1948 Mr. Barton’s son, Bill, who had 
received a degree in ornamental horti- 
culture at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, reopened the Barton Nursery at 
Birmingham. Later that year the two 
Bartons and Paul Guthrie bought a tract 
of land five miles north of Tuscaloosa, 
planning to combine the two businesses 
and to grow and propagate stock on a 
much larger scale. In October of the past 
year the nurseries were merged to form 
Guthrie-Barton Nurseries, Inc., with the 
main office at Tuscaloosa and a retail 
salesyard at Birmingham. 


garding stories and 
drops. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, spoke on “Soils and Crop 
Rotation,” presenting findings as to 
the value of green cover crops in 
building up the fertility and tilth 
of nursery soils. 


temperature 


Resolution on Dealer’s License. 


Lengthy discussion followed, by 
members from the floor, on the im- 
portance of the dealer’s license as an 
identification of buyers entitled to 
wholesale prices. This led into argu- 
ment on the sale of stock at less than 
retail prices by growers to persons 
not strictly wholesale buyers. The 
complex situation was at length re- 
ferred to a committee, composed of 
Ollie Fraser, Birmingham, chairman; 
C. J. Hayden, Athens; J. H. Ford, 
Thomasville; George Sawada, Mo- 
bile, and Gregory Smith, Mobile, 
which reported a proposed solution 
at a later session as follows: 

In an effort to improve the good rela- 
tions existing between nurserymen and 
florists, wholesalers and retailers, and to 
guard the public from the wrongful or 
fraudulent practices of some irresponsible 
individuals, this committee begs to sub- 
mit the following recommendations: 

That a board of three members of the 
florists’ and nursery trade be set up to 
conduct examinations of all applicants 
for licenses as nurserymen or dealers. 
Chat such board be composed of the presi- 
dent of this association and two members 
elected from the floor at each annual 
meeting. 

That all applicants for nursery dealer’s 
license be required to appear and satisfy 
such board as to their proper qualifica- 
tions for such license. That the board 
shall conduct a full examination and in- 
vestigation and if the applicant is found 
properly qualified, he shall thereupon be 
duly certified to the state department of 
agriculture for licensing. 

That the license fee be raised, and that 
these additional funds be used by the di- 
vision of agriculture for policing and en- 
forcement of the rules and regulations of 
the board. 

That, upon licensing, the state plant 
board be required to notify the state de- 
partment of revenue, with the request 
that a sales tax number be assigned such 
licensee and if, after six months, such 
licensee has failed to report sales, he shall 
be considered as not being engaged in the 
trade for which license has been issued, 
and the same shall be revoked. 

That the legislative committee of this 
association be instructed to draw up the 
necessary bill to be presented to the legis- 
lature for enactment. 

That each member be and is hereby 
urged to exert every effort through his 
representatives to insure the enactment of 
this bill. 

It is earnestly recommended that all 
nurserymen and florists work together for 
the betterment of their relations and of the 
trade as a whole. 

[Concluded on page 121.] 
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Southern Hospitality at Semmes 


On each of the six highways en- 
tering a little town on the outskirts 
of Mobile, Ala., motorists see a 
signboard carrying “Welcome to 
Semmes” in large letters. The sign- 
boards vary somewhat, though all 
proclaim this town “center of azalea 
and camellia industry of America.” 
The signs carry the names of the six 
largest producers of these plants at 
Semmes: Semmes Nurseries, Black- 
well Nurseries, Tom Dodd Nurseries, 
Stephens Nurseries, Howell Nurs- 
eries and Grimes Nurseries. 

Thirty years ago this little Ala- 
bama village consisted of one store, 
a post office, a one-room school and 
fifteen or twenty dwellings. Many 
changes have taken place in three 
decades. The one-room school is now 
a relic and looks insignificant in 
comparison with the fine modern 
brick buildings which surround it. 
The church, lodge and stores have 
grown with the population, and 
thirty or more nurseries give reason 
for the claim of the town to be the 
center of the camellia and azalea 
industry of America. There are said 
to be nearly 200 nurseries in this 
and the adjoining county. 

Semmes Nurseries. 

The huge enterprise now known 
as the Semmes Nurseries was started 
in 1913 by T. Kiyono, who at that 
time grew Satsuma oranges, pecans 
and some ornamentals. He began 
growing azaleas and camellias in 
1921. Since T. Kiyono was in Japan 
at the outbreak of the war with that 
country, the nursery was taken over 
by the government. In 1944 it was 
sold by the alien property custodian 
to Clint McDade, when the property 
totalled 135 acres. 

C. R. Stephens, who came from 
the Glen St. Mary Nurseries, in 
Florida, became manager in the 
autumn of 1938 and operated the 
nursery through the difficult wartime 
period and after its purchase by 
Mr. McDade, through 1949. At that 
time his eldest son, C. Elwood 
Stephens, became manager. 

Despite the size of the enterprise, 
its close supervision and capable 
operation is apparent to visitors. Of 
350 acres of land, 250 acres are in 
nursery stock. Thirty-five acres of 
lath houses are used for propagation 
and lining-out stock. Still more in- 
tensive propagation goes on in 
greenhouses covering 25,000 square 
feet. The annual propagation per 
year now numbers 1,000,000 azaleas, 
300,000 magnolias, 500,000 Camellia 


japonica, 200,000 Camellia sasanqua, 
350,000 broad-leaved evergreens and 
100,000 conifers. 


Tom Dodd Nurseries. 


3ack in 1920 Tom Dodd went out 
to look at some fine land on the 
G. M. & N. railroad at Semmes, 
subsequently purchasing eighty acres 
there with his sister, Mrs. Fred 
Welch, establishing the Dodd & 
Welch Nursery, which grew plants 
on contract. This was continued un- 
til 1926, when Tom Dodd purchased 
the interest of Mrs. Welch and 
changed the name to Tom Dodd 
Nurseries. 

A small greenhouse was built in 
1927 from hotbed sash, and some 
lath houses were erected. At that 
time additional land was purchased, 
bringing the total to 320 acres. Then 
began the growing of azaleas and 
camellias. 

The depression of the 1930's found 
Tom Dodd with nine children to 
feed, but everyone did his part and 
enough stock was sold to keep any 
of them from getting too hungry. 





TOM DODD, JR. 


After serving for over twelve years as 
secretary-treasurer of the Alabama State 
Nurserymen’s and Florists’ Association, 
Tom Dodd, Jr., has been elected to serve 
in that same capacity for the new Ala- 
bama Nurserymen’s Association. He has 
also served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Alabama chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

Mr. Dodd manages the Tom Dodd 
Nurseries, Semmes, Ala., which his father 
founded with a partner and of which he 
became sole owner in 1927. Tom, Jr., 
attended Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
majoring in ornamental horticulture. He 
began work at the nursery when he was 
about 7 years old, starting as water boy 
and working up to his present position as 
manager. He and his wife, Elizabeth, have 
two sons, Tommy and Bobby, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth Anne. 


At the beginning of World War 
II the growing of deciduous shrubs 
was discontinued and all efforts were 
put on broad-leaved evergreens, of 
which there are now about 200 acres 
in cultivation, including Camellia 
japonica, Camellia sasanqua, ilex, 
magnolias and other species. 

Last month Tom Dodd, Sr., 
started off on a carefree motor trip 
to California with Mrs. Dodd, leav- 
ing the nursery in the capable hands 
of Tom Dodd, Jr., as general man- 
ager, with Mrs. Dodd, Jr., again in 
the office, as she had been during the 
war, and Joe Dodd in charge of 
propagation. 

The armed services claim four 
Dodd boys. Paul has been a sergeant 
in the air force for the past month, 
before which he was in charge of 
field operations. Harold, who pre- 
viously ran the office, is a corporal 
in the artillery since last September. 
Also in the artillery are W. R. (Bill), 
a captain, and John, a first lieu- 
tenant. Steve is with the Lambert 
Landscape Co., Shreveport, La., and 
George is a dentist. Adelaide is the 
only daughter. 

Blackwell Nurseries. 

Blackwell Nurseries, Inc., began 
operation at Semmes in August, 
1938, on eighty acres of land. Im- 
mediately a 50x22-foot greenhouse 
was erected and propagation of 
azaleas was begun. As soon as these 
were transplanted, camellia cuttings 
and other items were put in the 
greenhouse. Sixteen hot beds and 
a small lath house were soon erected 
to take care of these cuttings. In 
the years following, more land has 
been purchased, more greenhouses, 
hot beds and lath houses have been 
added, and an irrigation system has 
been extended, and now the firm has 
more than 500 acres of land. More 
than 200 of these are in cultivation 
and 100 are under irrigation. Of the 
greenhouse space, 14,000 square ieet 
is for propagation only. The hot beds 
have been increased to approximate- 
ly 75,000 square feet, practically all 
of which are used for growing 
azalea liners. More than eighty per 
cent of these beds have a hot water 
heating system, which is the only 
system of its kind in this country 
used for producing azalea liners in 
quantity. The lath houses now cover 
approximately twenty-five acres. 

This firm is strictly wholesale and 
has been from the beginning, pro- 
ducing lining-out stock in quantity 
for the wholesale trade. Aczaleas, 
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camellias, magnolias and ilex com- 
pose the bulk of stock produced, al- 
though a general line of ornamental 
nursery stock is produced. 

Blackwell Nurseries are operated 
by Owen Blackwell, who gained his 
experience under T. Kiyono, who 
owned and operated a local nursery 
for several years. Arnell Blackwell, 
Owen’s brother, is assistant man- 
ager and field superintendent, and 
the propagation department is under 
the supervision of J. D. Miller, a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Owen has two sons, Owen 
III, !2 years old, and Freddie, 7, but 
it is problemmatical whether or not 
they will follow in their father’s 
footsteps. He also has four daugh- 
ters, the eldest, Jacquelyn, who just 
eraduated from the University of 
Alabama, has charge of the 
nursery office. 


now 


Stephens Nurseries. 


In 1945 C. R. Stephens wished to 
start a nursery for his sons then in 
service, but agreed to continue as 
manager of the Semmes Nurseries 
for Clint McDade. Since October, 
1949, he has given his entire efforts 
to Stephens Nurseries, in which he 
has the assistance of two sons, James, 
nicknamed Bill, and Tom. Only the 
youngest son, Robert Merrill Ste- 
phens has deserted the nursery busi- 
ness for television. Fifty-five acres of 
land, including one and one-half 
acres of lath houses, are operated. 
Azaleas are first in output, and ca- 
mellias second. Lining-out stock of 
magnolias and hollies is next in im- 
portance. 


Mr. Stephens has adopted the 
most modern methods in the opera- 
tion of the nursery. Stock is planted 
in square or oblong blocks of one 
acre each. Rows are forty-four 
inches apart, so that they can be 
cultivated with a tractor, though 
sometimes there is an alternate row 
of young stock between the 44-inch 
rows. He seeks to use mechanical 
equipment as far as possible and has 
been trying out a fog-mist type of 
sprayer. 


Howell Nurseries. 


The Howell Nurseries were started 
about a dozen years ago by Charles 
Howell and have, since his demise, 
been operated by his son-in-law, 
Charles Barrios, who was previously 
a valued employee of the Semmes 
Nurseries. Conifers, azaleas, camel- 
lias and other broad-leaved ever- 
greens are grown on about fifty acres. 
Mrs. Howell conducts an attractive 
retail store, selling tender plants for 
the home and garden supplies. This 


is housed in a square white building, 
with ornamental front, which is set 
at an angle to the highway, and ap- 
parently attracts the more attention 
on that account 


Grimes Nurseries. 


The Grimes Nurseries were 
started in the fall of 1946 by Walter 
Grimes, who gained his experience 
at the Semmes He 
fifty-five acres of land, three acres 
covered by lath growing 
about one-third one-third 
camellias and the same proportion 
in general ornamentals. During the 
past year he has had the assistance 
of his brother, Raymond. 


Mobile A. A. N. Members. 


The foregoing six nurseries com- 
prise the A. A. N. members of that 
town, though there are a couple of 
dozen smaller nurseries there. An- 
other half-dozen A. A. N. members 
are in the confines of Mobile itself. 
These include the Sunny Knoll Nurs- 
ery, operated by J. Lloyd Abbott, 
long prominent in the nursery busi- 
ness there back to the days when the 
Satsuma orange was the chief out- 
put. He has about sixty acres, with 
a few acres of lath houses and frames, 
going in strongly for magnolia cut- 
tings. 

Cottage Hill Nursery, owned by 
Paul Bulo and managed by T. Ki- 
yono, has twenty acres of camellias 
and lining-out stock. The Overlook 
Nurseries, at Crichton Station, have 
forty acres, owned and operated by 
K. Sawada and his enterprising son, 
George, a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The Southland Nurseries, of 


Nurseries. has 


houses, 
azaleas, 
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Hardy Demeranville, Jr.; 


Elwood Stephens, Paul Guthrie 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


acres, owned by Noel Schwartz, are 
operated by Glen F. Harris. Ibsen’s 
Nursery, is a branch of the Ibsen 
Seed Co., whose owner Preben Ibsen 
is quite active in local horticultural 
circles. The Pace Nurseries, of 
sixty acres, specialize in camellias. 





NURSERYMEN “CHIVAREE” 

NEWLYWED CASADABANS. 

Just this past June 9, Rene Casa- 
daban, of Casadaban’s Nurseries, 
Abita Springs, La., married “Dixie” 
Simmons. In the south, there is an 
old custom of fun making, to 
“chivaree” persons on their second 
marriage; so that could not be passed 
up. 

After their meeting at Covington, 
June 19, the nurserymen met at the 
Southern hotel, where more were 
waiting with their wives, and about 
an hour later, with pots and pans, 
cowbells and other noisemakers, got 
into their cars and drove to the 
Casadaban home at nearby Abita 
Springs, where they found the house 
in darkness. No noise was made un- 
til a given signal, when pande- 
monium broke loose; pistols were 
fired, with loud yelling and beating 
of pans, until Rene crept to the front 
door to see what had happened to 
cause the commotion, and after a 
minute the bride also appeared. 

The newlyweds treated the crowd 
to refreshments. Manuel Zabala 
took several flash pictures, one of 
the bride and groom, and another of 
Elmer and Frieda Farley, of E. A. 
Farley Nurseries, Mandeville, La., 
who were celebrating their thirty- 
ninth wedding anniversary that day. 
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First Annual New Mexico Convention 


In spite of above-average tempera- 
tures, New Mexico nurservmen and 
their wives turned out in gratifying 
numbers for the first annual conven- 
tion of the New Mexico Association 
of Nurserymen, held June 22 and 23 
at Hilton hotel, Albuquerque. Regis- 
tration took place Friday morning, 
the hotel mezzanine. 
where commercial exhibits of the al- 
lied trades were displayed. At 10 
a. m. the board of directors met. with 
all officers and two directors present. 

It was decided at a business meet- 
ing of all nurserymen to extend the 
terms of office of those presently 
holding office to next June, when a 
convention will again be held. Those 
oficers are Howard L. Davidson, of 
Dwarf Fruit Nurseries, Albuquerque: 
Frank B. Feather, of Mesilla Park 
Plant Farm, Mesilla Park, and Da- 
vid Gaunt, Heights Nursery, Albu- 
querque. 

At a meeting of the Albuquerque 
Nurserymen’s Association new offi- 
cers elected for the coming year were 
Horace Kershner, of Sandia Gar- 
dens, president, and Walter B. Gray, 
of Gray’s Flower Shop & Nursery, 
vice-president, both of Albuquerque. 
Reelected secretary-treasurer was 
Mrs. Howard L. Davidson, of Dwarf 
Fruit Nurseries, Albuquerque. 

The first session of the convention. 
which was open to the public, be- 
gan with an address by Kenneth 
Haysler, of Cloverset Flower Farm, 
Kansas City, Mo., who emphasized 
that he intended to tell nurserymen 
how he ran his business, not how 
they should run theirs. According to 
Mr. Haysler, much has been said 
about the growing of stock, but little 
about selling it. At Cloverset Flowe1 
Farm he tries to offer good stock in 
neat, attractive surroundings. He 
does not consider a sale complete 
until the customer has a _ healthy. 
thriving plant in his own yard. Ad- 
vertising is the only means for in- 
forming the public that you have 
good stock for sale, said Mr. Hays- 
ler, who concluded by showing slides 
of his sales grounds. In addition to 
showing well planned beds and bins. 
the slides emphasized Mr. Haysler’s 
plan of sending wheelbarrow boys to 
assist the customer to his car with 
stock, thereby leaving salesmen free 
to care for the next customer. 

The second speaker of the after- 
toon was John J. Pinney, of Willis 
Nursery, Ottawa, Kan., who talked 


By Mrs. Howard L. Davidson 


about some of the newer shrubs, 
trees, vines and perennials. He sug- 
gested that New Mexico nurservmen 
establish trial grounds, to which 
nurseries from all over the country 
could send stock for testing. In that 
way many more plants which are 
suitable for the climate and soil con- 
ditions of New Mexico could be 
found. He then showed slides of 
some of the newer shrubs which he 
had mentioned. 

The dinner meeting held Friday 
evening in the Hilton hotel ballroom 
was attended by forty-eight associa- 
tion members and guests. Walter B. 
Suhr, tree surgeon at Albuquerque, 
acted as toastmaster. The invocation 
was by the Rev. John Clasen, Albu- 
querque, and the welcoming address 
was given by Gene Killion, manage: 
of the Albuquerque chamber of com- 
merce. A gavel made by Frank 
Feather, of Mesilla Park Plant Farm, 
Mesilla Park, and used for the first 
time at the New Mexico convention, 
was displayed at the dinner meeting. 
It will be added to the gavel collec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Nurserymen at its New Orleans con- 
vention. 

The speaker at the dinner meeting 
Cecil Pregnall, former county 
agent, well known landscape archi- 
tect and former California nursery- 
man. The chief difficulty with the 
nursery business in New Mexico, ac- 


was 





cording to Mr. Pregnall, is that it is 
growing too rapidly. Nursery work 
involves a long process of learning, 
and even experienced nurserymen 
who move to the state must learn all 
over again, because of climatic con- 
ditions and difficulties in the 
area. He expressed the belief that 
using more native material would 
decrease losses, and he advocated the 
starting of at least two test plots in 
the state. He believes that the Rio 
Grande will be landscaped from 
Isleta to Alameda in the not too dis- 
tant future, and, through the use of 
irrigation, most of the desert areas 
will eventually be planted. 


soil 


On the second day of the conven- 
tion the New Mexico nurserymen 
convened for their business session, 
at which they decided to extend the 
terms of office of present officers. 
Their invitation accepted, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laverne Kershner, of New 
Mexico Nurseries, Clovis, will serve 
as hosts to next year’s convention. 
Frank Feather was appointed to act 
as chairman of a committee to look 
into the possibility of establishing 
trial grounds in New Mexico. Fifteen 
firms were accepted as new associa- 
tion members; four associate mem- 
bers were accepted, and several ap- 
plications were held for further in- 
vestigation. 
discussion 


Following luncheon a 


[Concluded on page 106 
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Officers of Albuquerque Nurserymen’s Association, which was host to first conven- 
tion of New Mexico Association of Nurserymen. Left to right: Mrs. Howard L. 


Davidson, secretary-treasurer: Walter B 
Frances Hassinger, retiring president 


Suhr, retiring vice-president, and Mrs. 
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Growers Profit from Texas Course 


The annual short course for nurs- 
erymen was held June 12 to 14 at 
Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, with approximately 100 per- 
sons registering. While some of the 
discussions presented information of 
value to landscape men, most of the 
discussions were for growers and 
offered them a wealth of fine in- 
formation. 

Propagation Methods. 

The program opened Tuesday 
afternoon with a series of discus- 
sions on propagation methods used 
by various Texas nurserymen. The 
first speaker was Howard Locke, of 
New Braunfels Nursery & Floral, 
New Braunfels, who discussed the 
propagation of magnolias. The 
method of propagation used for 
Magnolia grandiflora is largely by 
seeds. The trees from which seeds 
are to be gathered should be se- 
lected in the spring when the trees 
are in flower so that seeds can be 
taken from outstandingly good trees, 
but the seed cones are collected in 
September, when they are red in 
color. A long stem is left. The seeds 
are gouged out of the cones and 
washed with water. When they are 
dried, after not more than forty-two 
to forty-eight hours, they are sown 
in flats of well drained soil. Then 
the seeds are covered with sand and 
held at a warm temperature. When 
the second leaf has developed on the 
seedlings they are potted in 24-inch 
rose pots. The young seedlings are 
fertilized. After thirty to sixty days 
they are planted out or put in cans. 
Field planting is done in October 
and November. 

Holly propagation was discussed 
by Cameron Verhalen, of the Ver- 
halen Nursery Co., Scottsville. He 
stated that Ilex cornuta burfordi 
was the best holly for that locality, 
northeast Texas, and so the discus- 
sion was confined to that type. 
Propagation is by cuttings, which 
should be taken from 2-year-old 
plants just before the new spurts of 
growth. They can be taken in June, 
August, September and November, 
and timing is important. The cut- 
tings are five to six inches long, with 
two leaves remaining on them. The 
rooting medium should be a soil con- 
taining considerable peat. At Ver- 
halen’s the cuttings are placed in 
frames, covered with sash and 
shaded with cloth. A _ stand of 
seventy-five to eighty-eight per cent 


By L. C. Chadwick 


usually results. The cuttings are 
potted just before they start a new 
period of growth. 

Potted plants are field planted in 
good fertile soil. [lex will stand con- 
siderable fertilization. Root-pruning 
is required to produce well rooted 
plants. Mr. Verhalen stated that if 
plants of Ilex cornuta burfordi are 
pruned back nearly to the ground 
they will develop new growth typi- 
cal of Ilex cornuta. 

John Mackey, of the Wolfe Nurs- 
ery, Stephenville, who discussed the 
propagation of peaches, stated that 
seeds, or pits, used for understocks 
by his firm are mostly of the Lovell 
variety, obtained from California. 
The pits are planted in September 
and October, one and one-half to 
two inches deep and two to three 
inches apart. Seedlings are thinned 
to six inches apart. It is important 
that the soil crust be broken just 
before the seeds germinate to avoid 
crooked seedlings. Budding is most- 
ly done in June, and every effort is 
made to finish it by July 4. The 
regular T-bud is made, and the buds 
are tied with rubber bands. The 
June buds may be forced into growth 
or left to develop the next year. 
Buds to be forced are budded four 
to six inches above ground level, the 
top cut off the stock after the bud 
has set and the bud forced into 
growth. Considerable stripping and 
suckering are necessary. Dormant 
buds are set at ground level, but the 
stock top is not removed until the 
dormant season. 

In discussing juniper propagation, 
Robert Mosty, of Mosty Bros., 
Center Point, stated that most of 
the prostrate and spreading types of 
junipers are propagated by cuttings, 
while the upright-growing types are 
grafted. He mostly discussed graft- 
ing practices. Good, healthy under- 
stocks of red cedar and Thuja orien- 
talis are used. The latter are pre- 
ferred, and no detrimental results 
have been observed following their 
use. Scions, eight to twelve inches 
long, are taken of mature one-year 
wood from the top of the plant. The 
scion is cut wedge-shaped at the 
base, and the cut in the stick is made 
in a downward diagonal direction 
about one-third into the stock. 

The finished grafts are put into 
the grafting case and the graft union 
is covered with peat moss. Temper- 
ature and moisture must be watched 
carefully. The grafts will take in 


six to eight weeks. Some of the 
stock is removed previous to _ this 
time. The stock is removed when 
the new growth of the scion is one. | 
half inch long. Plants are grown for} 


at least three weeks in the lath 
house before being moved to the | 
field. ' 


Pecan propagation was discussed | 
by J. L. Rainey, of Rainey’s Pecan | 
Nursery, San Angelo, Tex. Propa- | 
gation of pecans differs from that} 
of most ornamentals, inasmuch as 
it is done in the field. Two year: 
previous to setting the seedlings for | 
grafting, one should start to prepare | 
the soil by growing several green] 
manure crops and plowing them into 
the soil. Several types of understock | 
are used, but Burkey and Riverside | 
are among the best. 

Mr. Rainey stated that grafting} 
is the main method of propagation | 
in the eastern part of Texas, while 
budding is practical in the west- 
ern section, because of the differ- 
ences in rainfall. Dormant budding 
is done in April and summer bud- 
ding in June. June buds are not 
forced until the following spring. 
Grafting is done in February and 
March. Grafted plants usually} 
grow straighter than budded plants, | 
which frequently need staking. 

One of the biggest jobs in the pro- 
duction of pecan trees is the digging. | 
Plants should be taken with a deep 
ball, often three to four feet deep, 
containing as many roots as possible. | 
The lateral roots are the first ones 
to break after the plant is reset. 


renner 


Some Promising Ornamentals. 


The next speaker was Dr. L. C.| 
Chadwick, of the department of hor- 
ticulture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, who discussed “Promis- | 
ing New Ornamentals.” He empha- 
sized that many commonly used 
plants are really inferior as landscape 
subjects,.and he made a plea for 
the use of better plant materials 
These do not need to be new plants. 

Professor Chadwick stated that it 
is time to develop a new concep- 
tion of plant selection, a conception 
based on the functional use of trees 
and other landscape material. Plants 
should be selected to fit the particu- 
lar needs of the location and should 
have a function to perform in that 
location, such as for climate con- 
trol. The selection of superior 
plants should be based on such fac- 

[Continued on page 138.] 
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Growing Plants in Containers 


lo begin with, a definition of what 
is meant by containers: There are 
two principal sizes of containers 
used—-the standard one-gallon can, 
or No. 10 tin, and the egg can, which 
holds approximately three and one- 
half gallons. Most greenhouse grow- 
ers and many other growers are fa- 
miliar with container culture in 
which a pot is used. However, the 
growing of plants in nonporous con- 
tainers is not so common a practice, 
and several difficulties arise which 
are not encountered otherwise. 


Climate a Factor. 

In considering the problems of 
growing plants in nonporous con- 
tainers, there are four main factors, 
listed in descending order of their 
importance—namely, climate, soil, 
water and fertilization. No one of 
these four may be disregarded with- 
out the others’ being affected in 
some way. 

Climate is of primary importance 
because, regardless of what is done 
to control the other factors, man is 
somewhat limited in his ability to 
control the climate. Some of the 
things which may be used to alter 
the climate in which we grow plants 
are shading, heating and irrigation 

Many plants which will grow in 
the ground in the open have been 
found to grow unsatisfactorily when 
planted in containers in the full sun. 
There have been many theories ad- 
vanced as to just why this is. Care- 
ful consideration of factors involved 
leads one to the conclusion that the 
soil in the containers becomes too 
hot for satisfactory root development 
and functioning. For this reason, a 
number of plants which are normally 
grown outdoors in the ground are 
provided with shade at least during 
the hotter period of the year when 
grown in containers. In commercial 
operations it is not always practical 
to grow plants completely in their 
native habitat. Certain plants grow 
naturally better under the shade of 
tree; some shade must be fur- 
nished in order that these plants may 
thrive. We have found that, for 
general purposes, a lath or slat 
house constructed in such a manner 
as to allow the passage of approxi- 
mately one-half light is satisfactory. 


Address presented by William B. Mul- 
holland, director of research for the Mon- 
rovia Nursery Co., Monrovia, Calif., June 
13 at the 2-day short course for nursery- 
men, at Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station. 


so 


By William B. Mulholland 


Another consideration of climate 
which must be taken into account is 
the extremes of cold which may be 
encountered in any given locality. 
While growing in the ground, many 
plants will appear to withstand much 
mean temperatures than if 
they were growing in a container 
which is to a great extent exposed 
to the elements. 

Two winters ago we experienced 
some unusually cold weather at 
Monrovia, Calif., and in many cases 
the soil in the containers in which 


lower 





William B. Mulholland. 


the plants were growing was found 
to be frozen solid in the early 
morning. Of the plants which we 
grow, few were damaged under 
these conditions. The minimum 
temperature was approximately 18 
degrees Fahrenheit. However, this 
is relatively warm compared to 
temperatures that occur during the 
winter in other parts of the United 
States. Generally speaking, when 
protection for roots is desired for 
plants growing in the ground, a 
mulch is placed on the ground in 
early winter or late fall. This proc- 
ess is of no avail when growing 
plants in containers, because the 
whole root area is exposed to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. 

In considering the climate, a third 
factor must be studied, and this is 
relative humidity. At times during 
the summer, our humidity will drop 
to ten to fifteen per cent, and for 
some plants, it is desirable to amend 
this situation. This is accomplished 
by spraying the foliage and general 
area around the plants. Shading the 





plants and protecting them trom vig- 
orous air movement also helps to 
control the humidity. 

During the winter months rainfall 
is not sufficient to provide adequate 
water for the plants must 
be watered. During the summer, 
when there is little if any rainfall, 
the plants must be watered as often 
as once or twice a day, depending 
upon the size of the plant and the 
container in which it is being grown. 
This amount of irrigation, of course, 
will vary with different localities. 
The higher the humidity, the less 
frequent will be the need for irriga- 
tion. We have found that in one- 
gallon cans, approximately three- 
quarters of an inch of water will 
bring the soil up to field capacity, 
and further watering this 
amount at any one time will merely 
serve to leach out any nutrients 
which are present in the soil. 


so they 


above 


Physical Properties of Soil. 

When considering the proper 
growing medium for plants in con- 
tainers, two primary properties ol 
the material must examined 
namely, the physical properties of 
the soil and the chemical properties. 

The physical properties of the soil 
must be such that free drainage oc- 
curs. A soil which has a high clay 
fraction or one which is poorly 
drained because of the nature of the 
soil structure should avoided. 
A loamy soil, to which is added or- 
ganic material, is preferable. If it 
is desired to increase the drainage 
characteristics of a soil, coarse, 
crushed sand may be used. We stip- 
ulate this type of sand because it 
has been found that sand which is 
produced in river beds and is ground 
by erosion does not function to im- 
prove the drainage characteristics. 

In adding organic material to soils, 
there are many materials which may 
be used. Of these probably the one 
which is preferable is sphagnum 
peat. It is superior to other ma- 
terials because of its fibrous texture, 
slow deterioration and chemical re- 
action upon the soil. Other organic 
materials, such as bean straw and 
other strawy materials, break down 
with such rapidity that their use is 
not recommended. In _ addition, 
many such materials tend to make 
the soil more alkaline. When de- 
composing in the soil, organic ma- 
terial in many cases removes nitrogen 
from the soil, and so materials high 


be 


be 
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in cellulose content and low in 
trient content should 
Che functions of organic 
in the the 
moisture-holding capacity of the 
soil, to increase the nutrient-holding 
capacity of the soil and to improve 
the structure of the soil. ‘The struc- 
ture of the soil is improved by the 
addition of organic material because 
the soil particles tend to group to- 
gether and the 
more granular. 


nu- 
avoided 
material 


be 


soil are to. increase 


soil mass becomes 


Chemical Properties of Soil. 
The second consideration in choos- 
ing a properly blended for 
growing plants in containers is the 
chemical properties. Although the 
physical and chemical properties of 
the soil are interrelated, it is possible 
to discuss some of the chemical 
properties separately. Of primary 
consideration are the total soluble 
solids present in the soil. These are 
the materials which are dissolved in 
a soil solution and which, in the 
main, the plant takes up most read- 
ily. For this reason it is important 
that these materials be of benefit to 

the plant or be at least nontoxic. 


soil 


Most plants have. definite degrees 
of tolerance to salinity. For this rea- 
desirable in maintaining 
nursery production to use a 
which is satisfactory for any plant 
that might be grown in it. The soil 
which is used should be acceptable 
for growing even the most intolerant 
plants. The best way to insure satis- 
factory soil for a growing medium is 
to determine the total soluble salts, 
and if these are moderately high, the 
soil should be rejected. In many 
cases, these soluble salts are nutrients 
which the plants need, and to be 
completely on the safe side, it is 
necessary to make an analysis of the 
soil before using it. In many 
it is not practical for the nurseryman 
to determine by analysis the value 
of the soil. There are two instru- 
ments on the market which readily 
determine the total soluble solids. 
Neither of these instruments gives a 
complete analysis of the materials in 
the soil. However, it suffices to say 
that a soil with a high salinity should 
be discarded, as the proper balance 
of nutrients is probably not present. 
More than likely, the materials dis- 
solved are not nutrients at all. 

Many times, materials, such as 
manure, are added to soils in order 
to increase both the organic content 
and the nutrient Ievel of the soil. 
A close examination of this practice 
will reveal that in most, if not all, 
cases, it is far cheaper to use non- 
nutritive organic material plus an 
inorganic source of nutrient. In this 


son it is 
soil 


cases 


way it is known exactly what is in 
the soil, and it is possible to control 
all materials that are in the soil 
The second chemical property of 
the soil which must be considered is 
the relative acidity. Acidity of the 
soil is determined in terms of units 
pH. A pH of 7 is neutral; above that 
is alkaline, and below is acid. Gen- 
erally speaking, a pH between 6.5 
and 7 is satisfactory 
crops. However, there ar 
ceptions to this 


for ornamental 
SOT cX- 
cri¢ 


Such as the 


ceous plants. 


If it is found that the soil has de- 
sirable physical characteristics and 
the salinity is not too high, the pH 
may be amended by the use of cithe: 
sulphur or lime. When incorporated 
in the soil sulphur will the 
pH, the amount added determining 
how low the pH will drop. It is im- 


lowe) 


Henry J 


Hohman 


possible to state exactly how much 
sulphur should be added to any giv- 
en soil in order that the pH be 
dropped one unit. Different 
have different buffering actions and 
so require different quantities of 
sulphur to lower the pH 


soils 


If it is found that the pH is too 
low, lime may be added to increas: 
it. However, in most western soils, 
the pH is nearly neutral or slightly 
above. When one makes applications 
of lime, the buffering action of thx 
soil must also be taken into consid- 
eration, since this factor varies from 
soil to soil. So before one uses a soil 
to grow plants, two things should be 
determined, the total salinity, or dis- 
solved solids and the pH 


Proper Amount of Water. 


As stated above, even during the 
winter months it is necessary 
to use supplemental watering. Dur- 
ing the summer, in the majority of 
cases, plants must be watered at least 


for us 
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lay, but the amount of water 


One a ¢ 
that is applied at any one given 
time depe nds upon two factors. The 


first of these is the moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil, and the second 
is the total depth of the soil in the 
container. 

lhe moisture-holding capacity of 


the soil is a constant for any given 


soil. Any water that is put on the] 
soil in excess of this amount will 
merely drain off, and with it will] 


go some of the nutrients of the soil 
It is best to determine by actually 
watering the soil how much water it 
takes before free water runs through 
the soil. As could be expected, the 
amount of water necessary for an 8.- 
Continued on page 131. 


HOHMAN RECEIVES AWARD. 


\mong five recipients of honorary 
certificates of merit in agriculture 
at the commencement 
the University of Marvland, Colleg 
Park, June 9, was Henry J. Hohman 
Kingsville Nurseries, 


Md. Mr. Hohman is 


exercises ol 


founder of 


Kingsville. 


especially interested in the propaga- | 


tion of rare plants suitable for orna- 


mental horticulture in temperate cli- 


nates, and at his nursery are 
than 5,000 different plant varicties 
\ native of Baltimore, Mr. Hoh- 


man began his work with plants in 


more 


1912 at Hamilton Nurseries, Mt 
Washington, Md., and until 1920, 
except for a short period during 
during World War I, he worked 


there and at Bobbink & Atkins, East 
Rutherford, N. J. In 1921 he estab- 
lished his own nursery in Maryland, 

here, even at first, he devoted his 
main efforts to collecting and propa- 

iting unusual plants. Now he has 
some of the largest known commer- 
cial collections of various ornamen- 
tal plants in this country, especially 
1! boxwood. Although he is accred- 
ed with discovering, propagating 
introducing many novelties, 
as the slowest-growing dwarf 
a pyram- 
never to 


nd 
Suc h 
boxwood in existence and 
tidal hemlock that is said 
need shearing, he has also devoted 
much time to interesting the public 
in better azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Mr. Hohman has always been in 
terested in the University of Mary- 
land and the National Arboretum, 
contributing of his time, money and 
enthusiasm long before the ar 
boretum was established. He was 
one of the founders of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association and 
one of its early presidents. He re- 
sides on his 55-acre nursery with his 
wife, Elizabeth, and _ their two 
daughters, Mary Frances, 11, and 
Elizabeth. Regina, 3. 
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Pointers on 


Propagation 


By James S. Wells 


MORE ON HUMIDIFICATION. 


Of late, humidification 
be a regular topic in these articles 
on propagation. The more I see of 
the results obtained with the use of 
a humidifying system, the more I 
wonder just how we used to managt 
at all without it. You may remembet 
that in my last mention of this sub- 
ject, in the April 15 issue, I spoke 
of a propagating house of winter 
cuttings of chamaecyparis, ilex in 
variety and junipers, which were in- 
serted in January, and although we 
did not regularly maintain a high 
humidity, the spray line was turned 
on whenever it seemed 
The first two weeks of June we 
lifted all the cuttings from this house. 
and my earlier estimate of the stand 
has been more than justified. With- 
out exception, all the plants were 
strongly rooted, each with a really 
fine root system of the type which 
[ believe is so vital to a plant’s well 


being. 


seems to 


necessary. 


The Seabrook Farms’ photograph- 
er was on hand as we were lifting 
these cuttings, so I removed some 
double handfuls of the cuttings at 
random from the bench, pulling them 
gently from the sand after easing 
the roots with a fork, and he photo- 
graphed them. The photographs re- 
produced below will give some idea 
of the results we have had. All the 


uttings had just been pulled from 
the bench, and, as vou can see. we 
had close to 100 per cent stand. 


Chamaec ypanis Cydno-viridis 


These cuttings, inserted in plait 
when lifted from the bencl 


sand 
} 


being 





in June, all showine well established 


What pleased me most, however, 
was the type of root system. It was 
strong and firm with no soft brittle 
roots to break off at the slightest 
touch. The roots were well estab- 
lished and as well hardened off as 
were the tops. This hardness 
indicated by the formation of what 
I call secondary roots right along 
the large primary roots which had 
first grown out on the cutting. The 
root system was a finished one for 
a plant of that size, and having thes 
fine secondary roots, the cuttings 
transplanted without undue shock 
and with an absolute minimum of 
Almost all of the ilex 
planted by machine, and when | 
wrote this in mid-June, were already 
commencing top growth in the field 
under the stimulus of good soil and 
irrigation. 


was 


loss. were 


We have been so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the great value of ow 
humidifying svstem that we are 
installing spray lines in four more 
of our long greenhouses and one of 
the short ones. If we can manage it 
this season, we intend to fix all ow 
propagating houses in this way. If 
the humidifying system is used only 
for watering our azaleas which grow 
on through the winter, it will repay 
us in reduced labor costs. 


now 


After we have completed these in- 
stallations in our houses, I am sure 
the next step will be to fix up some 
of our frames in the same way. 
We raise large quantities of rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas from seeds 
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4. 


in frames, and I am convinced that 
a form of overhead mist-spray would 
be of great value in propagating 
these quickly and without disease. 
In fact, I am slowly coming to the 
conclusion that no matter where 
plants are grown and no matter what 
their age and form, some type of 
humidifying control can be used to 
advantage. This may seem a some- 
what sweeping statement, yet I be- 
lieve time will show it to be true. 


PREPARING THE HOUSES 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


At the end of the planting season 
there is supposed to be a slack time 
when we nurserymen all sit under 
the trees and take it easy. At ow 
nursery we seem to manage this for 
about one Saturday afternoon at the 
end of June when we have our an- 
nual company picnic. But this day 
of ease is both preceded and followed 
by a hectic scramble, first to clear 
the hquses of last season’s plants and 
then immediately to prepare the 
houses for the coming season’s work. 
There is, of course, no slack time 
in our business, for one phase fol- 
lows closely on the heels of the next, 
year by year, and before we realize 
it, we are once more back at the 
beginning of the cycle. 

It is a great temptation under the 
pressure of the moment to skimp on 
this cleaning and preparing of the 
propagating houses. In mid-June 
our propagator came to me and said 
that the first batch of magnolia cut- 
tings were ready to take, and there 
we were only just clearing the house 
of last year’s sand. The sand looked 
clean, for it had been used only once. 

[Continued on page 136.] 
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opagating house in late February and 


root 





grown 


Chamaccyparis Plumosa Gold Dust. 


under humidification, as they appeared 


systems 
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Sales Records Supplant Guesswork 


Someone has wisely said, “Don’t 
keep any records that you don’t use.” 
I know a nurseryman who records the 
work done by each man every day 
where he worked and what he did. 
He can even teil just what each trac- 
tor did every day. But he has never 
made any practical use of this infor- 
mation and so it was a useless expense 
to record it. 

There is, however, one kind of 
record that is kept by few nurserymen 
that should be kept by all; that is a 
record of sales. 

It_is a strange thing, but surpris- 
ingly few nurserymen know what 
their sales are. Any wholesale sales- 
man who calls on the trade can tell 
you that most of his customers guess 
at what they need. The conversation 
might run something like this: 

Salesman, “Do you need any Hy- 
drangea P. G.?” 

Customer, “Yes, I think I will need 
some of them.” 

Salesman, “How many?” 
Customer, “Oh, about 200: no 
you better make it 150. I believe there 
are a few out in the back lot left oven 

from last spring.” 

Salesman, “O. K. 150. What size?” 

Customer, “Two to three feet, | 
guess. Maybe I ought to get 18 to 
24-inch. They are pretty expensive, 
and I don’t want to get the retail 
price too high. Hey, Bill (calling to 
his helper), what size Hydrangea 
P. G. sells the best?” 

Bill, “Well I think the 2 to 3-foot 


size is the best. They show up so 


By Cy Donia 


much better than the smaller ones 
and don’t cost much more.” 

Customer, “Bill’s got a pretty good 
memory for such things, so I guess 
we ought to change that back to the 
2 to 3-foot size.” 

Salesman, “O. K. I am putting 
down 150 of the 2 to 3-foot size. Do 
you need any A. G.’s?” 

And so on down the list. The cus- 
tomer didn’t really know whether he 
should have bought 18 to 24-inch or 
2 to 3-foot, 150 or 200 or more, or 
none at all. The whole process was 
guesswork based on a hazy recollec- 
tion. 

The manager of a chain store who 
didn’t know at the end of the season 
pretty accurately how many he had 
sold of every item in the store could- 
n’t hold his job long. On seasonal 
items he has to place his order for 
the following year as soon as the sea- 
son is over, while the experience is 
still fresh in his mind. His records 
may show that he had too many of 
some items and that he could have 
sold more of others had the stock 
been available. Most of the guesswork 
has been taken out of his buying. 

Underbuying of nursery stock may 
mean the loss of valuable sales. At 
best, the selling season for nursery 
stock is short; so if the nurseryman 
runs out of stock, he may not be able 
to replenish his supply in time to hold 
his trade. 

On the other hand, overbuying can 
be equally disastrous. Unsold stock 
on hand at the end of the season 
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Visible Index Card Recording Sales Record of a Shrub 


could eat heavily into profits: con- 


ceivably it might wipe them out en- 


tirely. 


Carrying nursery stock over from | 
one season to another is seldom profit 


able if it has to be transplanted 
Space for planting may not be avail- 
able; transplanting costs are high 
and losses usually are heavy because 
the transplanting is done late, after 


the selling season is over. While it is 


not possible to determine one’s needs 
exactly, the more accurately they car 
be estimated, the more profitable will 
be the transaction. 

For the nurserymen who grow 
some of their own stock, the sales 
record will indicate the quantity t 
progagate or how much lining-out 
stock to buy. Sales records kept over 
a period of years will reflect quite ac- 
curately the trend in each variety 
The average nurseryman has te 
handle so many varieties that only a 
superman could remember how well 
each one sold or failed to sell. 


It is surprising how many nursery: 


men continue to grow and offer for 
sale varieties for which there is s 
little demand that they cannot be 
profitable. When questioned, these 
nurserymen will admit that they 
sometimes wonder about such varie- 
ties, but don’t know for sure. 

A well kept sales record will soon 
show which varieties are boarders and 
which pay their way. Many nursery- 
men have found that information’re- 
vealed by their sales records enable 
them to reduce their assortments ma- 
terially without an appreciable re- 
duction in sales volume. 

Furthermore, sales records show 
which of the new varieties of trees, 
shrubs and other plants sell the best 
Last year we rather reluctantly add- 
ed a new and well advertised variety 
of shrub to our assortment. It sold so 
well that we bought more heavily this 
year. At this writing the sales record 
shows that this new variety has far 
outstripped a similar variety that we 
have carried in stock for many veats 
It was easy for us to decide to cut 
down on the older variety and con- 
centrate on the new. 

Keeping a record of sales need not 
be a difficult or expensive task for 
the nurseryman. The simplest form 
is the visible card system, availabl 
from any office supply house. Th 
cards adapt themselves readily to this 
use and are easy to handle. 


The visible card system is mort 
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flexible than loose-leaf books and 
faster to operate. No matter how 
many varieties you want to add or 
eliminate during a season, you can 
always keep them strictly alphabetical 
with the visible card system. The 
cards are held in separate pockets and 
are lapped over each other, leaving 
the names of the varieties visible for 
quick reference. You can buy satis- 
factory visible card equipment for 
only a few dollars. 

A separate card will be required 
for each variety if it is sold in several 
different sizes. If there is only one 
size, as for example, in the case of 
perennials, then several varieties can 
be put on a single card. The cards 
should be filed alphabetically under 
such general headings shrubs, 
shade trees, fruit trees, vines, ever- 
greens, perennials, etc. 

The sizes or grades are written 
across the tops of the cards and the 
varieties at the bottom. A card from 
a successful system now in use is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This card, which measures 
5x8 inches, fits the most popular size 
of visible card equipment. 

The card illustrated on the oppo- 
site page shows that the nursery- 
man had 100 Spiraea vanhouttei, 
3 to 4 feet; 100 of 2 to 3 feet. and 
200 of 18 to 24 inches of his own 
plants. He bought from the Smith 
Nursery 100 of 3 to 4 feet, 200 of 
2 to 3 feet, and 200 of 18 to 24 
inches. When the figures of the stock 
purchased were entered on the card. 
the total was extended into the sec- 
ond column, which then showed that 
he had a total of 200 of 3 to 4 feet, 
300 of 2 to 3 feet and 400 of 18 to 
24 inches. 

Before the season was over he 
bought 100 more of 3 to 4 feet from 
Brown Nursery. Since the totals are 
cumulative one can always tell at a 
glance the total stock available with- 
out having to stop to add. 


as 


A helpful refinement of this is to 
enter purchases on the stock record 
in pencil as soon as they are made. 
When the stock has been received 
the entry can be changed to ink, thus 
showing at a glance whether or not 
stock purchased has been delivered. 

The same system is used for re- 
cording the sales. The second col- 
umn always shows the total amount 
of sales to date. If individual orders 
are recorded the name of the cus- 
tomer can be entered at the left. 
The total stock and total sales for 
each grade can be compared to de- 
termine instantly the amount of 
stock still available. 

If sales slips are made out for 
each sale, they can he accumulated 
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Card Record of Sales of an Item Year by Year. 


and the totals transferred at intervals 
to the cards. Some nurseries do not 
make out sales slips or do not want 
to take the time to transfer totals 
to the cards. In such cases an in- 
ventory can be made at the end of 
the season to determine the amount 
of stock on hand. The difference be- 
tween the inventory figures and the 
beginning stock will represent the 
amount of stock sold. 

One advantage of the frequent 
recording of sales is that it enables 
the nurseryman to know when his 
stock is running low, thus giving him 
an opportunity to replenish it before 
he is out. 

One other record that should be 
kept to derive the maximum benefit 
from a sales record is a permanent 
record of each year’s sales. It is a 
simple matter to record these at the 
end of the season on cards that show 
the sales for.a period of five or ten 
years. Then the trend up or down 
on the sales of any variety can be 
determined at a glance. A simple 
form for this record is illustrated 
ahove. 


SEEDSMEN’S PUBLICITY. 


The National Garden Bureau, 
which conducts the publicity work of 
the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion, reported use of its material in 
newspapers and other publications 
the past year as close to the record 
volume attained in the preceding 
year. Summary of the work of the 
organization appears in the following 
paragraph from the report of the bu- 


reau at. the recent convention of 
seedsmen: 

In the spring of 1951, with the 
country engaged in a serious though 
undeclared war, sales of vegetable 
packet seeds increased twenty per 
cent over 1950. This is the same per- 
centage increase that took place in 
1941, when we were threatened with 
involvement in World War II. 

The volume of sales, however, was 
two to three times greater than in 
1941, due to the increased number of 
home gardens in our country. In 
1941, flower seed sales increased six 
per cent over 1940, compared with an 
increase of four per cent in 1951 over 
last year. Here also the volume was 
much greater than ten years ago. 

These figures seem to prove that 
the stimulating effect of the threat of 
war upon home gardening is again at 
work and suggest that expanding sales 
are to be expected as long as the pos- 
sibility of total war continues. 

Vegetable seed sales doubled in 
1942 and more than doubled again in 
1943. The possibility of a repetition 
of this experience cannot be ignored. 

In the newspapers of the country 
there was great competition for space 
this year. Sensational war and po- 
litical news was accompanied by an 
increase in advertising, plus a pape 
scarcity. In spite of this, use of Na- 
tional Garden Bureau material con- 
tinued close to the record level which 
was attained in 1950. 

Our clipping sheet service, which 
publicized fully all movements for the 
promotion of liberty gardens, was 

[Concluded on page 105.] 
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WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


(Prices Subject to Change Without Notice) 


GARDNER’S NURSERIES Rocky Hill. Conn. 
Telephone: Htfid. 98-2373 


This list cancels all previous quotations. 





We have listed only the items we can furnish by the carload. Many other desiral 
Stock is guaranteed satisfactory but we cannot consider <« ms after five days. W s t \ , I 
invite you to visit us at any time 
Terms and conditions adopted by American Association of Nurserymen: 2 per ce ’ 
Our nurseries are located at Rocky Hill and Cromwell, on the state highway etween Hartford nd Middletow See signs 
300 acres of choice young tree and hedge plants that have been properly root-pruned t sheared. One of tl fe nurseries 
the country today with a large quantity of young, thrifty stock, ready for immediate resal 
TSUGA CANADENSIS, Specimens. THUJA OCCIDENTALIS GLOBOSA., RHODODENDRON. 
Canada Hemlock. Each Each Globe Arborvitae Each Each Catawbiense. Each Eact 
per 10 per 100 per 10 per 100 neem 9 ner 100 
2to3 ft.. B&B, heavy.§$ 4.10 $ 4.00 18 to 24 ins., B&F $ 2.60 $ 2.50 18 to 24 ins $3.10 $3.00 
3to4 ft.. B&B, heavy. 5.10 5.00 24 to 30 ins, B&B 3.10 3.00 Maximum 
4to5 ft., B&B, heavy 7.10 7.00 TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA. 18 to 24 ins 3.10 3.00 
§ to 5% ft., B&B, heavy. 11.10 11.00 Upright Yew. BLUEBERRY. 
6 to 6% ft... BEB, heavy. 15.10 15.00 24 to 30 ins., B&! 4.10 1.00 Cabot, Rubel. 
JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS 30 to 36 ins., B&B 5.10 5.00 2 to 3 ft 2.10 2.00 
PFITZERIANA, 6 to 42 ins., B&B 6.10 6.00 Deliveries full tr ‘ a 
Pfitzer Juniper 42 to 48 ins.. B&R 10.10 10.00 or call fe you \ s 
18 to 24 ins... B&R 3.60 1) {8 to 64 ins... R&B 15.10 15.00 
JUNIPERUS EXCELSA STRICTA. TAXUS CUSPIDATA. ALL ITEMS CAN BE CERTIFIED 
Greek Juniper. Spreading Yew. 5 FOR WESTERN SHIPMENT. 
18 to 24 ins, B&B 2.60 2.50 oo oe eee —— 2a 
24 to 30 ins. B&B 3.10 §=3.00 et ee ns.. BEE y “ NOTICE! Special Discounts 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. sie ny ae ss iy 
30 to 36 ins., blue... 4.10 4.00 og fgg ste (kes A 2 per cent casl will 1 
30 to 36 ins., green. 2.10 3.00 2 oo 5.8 oe * towed on orders up te 00.00. A max 
4 36 to 42 ins 6.10 6.00 > fs , : 
3 to 4 ft., green so Ge 1.00 42 to 48 ins 10.10 10.00 mum of 5 per cent cash discour will be 
THUJA OCCIDENTALIS TAXT ia ; P allowed on orders amou to $1,500.00 
~ TAXUS HATFIELDL. 
PYRAMIDALIS. Hatfield Yew or over. A maximum of 10 per cent cas! 
Pyramid Arborvitae. 30 to 36 ins 5.10 5.00 discount will _ be lowed or orders 
D GBs Bie Mcccccccee BSD 2.50 : = amounting to $2,500.00 or 1 re These 
SO OS Gta Beecccceise Se 3.00 4 evergreens B&R at st Prices discounts will app on any combination 
4 te 6 &., BOD....... 4.10 4.00 an Deergree Sat, a Evian of orders at list prices up to December 1 
§ to 6 ft.. B&B..... . 5.10 5.00 : 1951. Also on all orders booked for Spring 
THUJA OCCIDENTALIS. RETINOSPORA PLUMOSA. up until June 1, 1952. No comt on of 
American Arborvitae. Plumosa Fall and Spring 
Ee? * Per 3.10 3.00 18 to 24 ins., B&B os 8.20 2.00 
4 to 6 ft., B&B.... 4.10 4.00 24 to 30 ins.,. B&B 2.60 2.50 Mem} s American, N England an 
§ to 6 ft B&B 5.10 5.00 6 to 42 ins B&B 4.10 4.00 Cc te Ass at s f Nursery! 
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GARDNER’S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 


he 


This is the mist blower we use for spraying. It was specially made for our nursery needs. 
We are strong believers in spraying for prevention. Our nursery is 100 per cent clean. 


TAXUS CAPITATA, 30 to 36-in. and 36 to 42-in. trees predominating. 30,000 in this block. 


All our upright Taxus are sheared five times a year. 


Write for complete book showing 48 photographs of our main nursery of 250 acres. 
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ALSTROEMERIA persicifolium, double w Vy 40 1.20 a 
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sch '/p 55 2.45 ' Roe. 3 Mi 
“Sp $s, mixed co. Sie eg ulin — HELIANTHEMUM tineao 
Ongissirr f yellow 3 1.60 10.00 ioe sta’ Mayfield Gt 2 30 35 e «--Yaoz. 2 § “ 
Mrs, Sc Elliott's Ig.-spurred nataie Gunter <b gold 7 3 «(45 eriana olden-y w @ oz 3 2 
hybrids, i , 65 2.00 DELPHINIUM HELLEBORUS 
vulgaris, d le, mixed 4 25 ~«.40 B j ght blue Vi, oz 40 80 u Jase Yq o2 30 shy 
vulgaris hor. 2S BD Sitideses Clvedes Geek 6 9 © : V4 07. 35 SB Mired | 
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tuberosa, orang Vg o7 45 1.00 { 3% 0 flowering. mixed i/, % § 
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deltoidea eyrei, purple z 30 1.00 ure ; 402 40.80 bl 1, garnet 
deltoidea graeca, light t z 25 75 , 60 1.50 lilac. ma 
deltoidea leichtlini, dp. oz. 130 1.40 yor. Use rose-pink 
deltoidea purpurea, dr | 30 1.20 W rex (Hollyho d..Y%,0z. .75 2.15 nk. scar- 
deltoidea Whitewell Gem, or yel- 
rosy-purple oz. .30 1.20 Pacific Giant reagee ee each '4 oz. .% IZ 
Giant hybrids, mixed 02 30 1.00 Black Knight, dark blue, dk. Bee..'4 oz. 1.50 5.25 Chater's double, mixed Vg 07 4 is 
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Arnaud’s. “ . 
—_ clude shrimps Arnaud, filet de truite 15-18 Ellis Ave. FAIR LAWN. N. J. lig] 
The third of the famous trio is Amandine, breast of turkey en papil- saa , ort 
. ‘ : "2° : Descriptive catalog on request. 
Arnaud’s, which was not established lote, oysters Whitney, langouste cu 
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t caria splendens, ro 25 50 ; 70 
‘) MATRICARIA SCABI A 01 Croc —— 
igm capensis, double, white w 30 75 sc BIOS . — — 
"“l eximia, dble., df., Golden Ba 40 1.20 55 1.20 , 
m dble., df., Snowbal 40 1.20 “Ym vee > 
yecximia, © , 55 1.20 PRUNUS r t 
_ MECONOPS|S - a 55 1.20 cisa, Fu Mame ¢ herr $4.65 
B baileyi, sky-blue Chines h Che 2.10 
EE MIMULUS 60 1.50 Sarger ry 2.85 
, grinus, yello 3055 w 55 1.20 se Oriental C 2.25 
MONARDA mi 55 1.20 5 | s 2.25 
fstulosa 45 2.60 50 1.10 ‘ . 
. enthaefolia 45 50 1.10 rte rry 2.25 
MYOSOTIS 35 60 rtella Weeping Cher 2.85 
sipestris, blue 30 55 STACHYS t entosa, M r Nanking C 1.90 
pestris Blue Ball 55 1.20 nat 40 1.25 Joens a Cherry 2.25 
ry estris indigo-blu r 10 neniaca ansu, Anzu Agr O .80 
, & royal-blue) 35 60 STATICE e, Jar Apricot 1.15 
ein sipestris Messidor, bl 30S ‘ 3% 3275 cina, J se Plum 80 
) gee elpestris white 30 55 25 55 T. Saka c f 5 pec 
) geeeloestris, dwarf indig 45.90 tif c 30 «(55 $ on nig om Japar 
“5 silvestris Victoria dwarf STOKESIA vest Auaus Nurser = . . 
ndigo-blue . 60 1.40 anf 45 1.50 tities please ask for quotat 
BE sipestris Victoria, df., rose 60 1.40 
_ _ Balpestris Victoria, df., whit 60 1.40 SWEET WILLIAM 
5 IE oalustris semperflore 50 1.10 wer 2 «40 H MEN A SE § 
) SP PANSY “ye 7 6s 
J Trimarde d 70 1.10 : sa ws ~_ 35 For Delivery after May-June Harvest 
12 Swiss Giants sinal 25 35 F.0.B, New York, packing at cost _ 
igp Alpengiow, cardinal-red 1.50 2.75 ale D s rer’ 
a, dark, velvety 1.50 2.75 25 4.35 ACER 
_ » Adria, marine-t 50 275 ent mL 40 it Mar F $2.25 
) Lap tumlisalp, ros 1.85 3.40 New P 25 .40  sacchar ver May 85 
; 3 stion Gold, p w 1.70 3.10 } s 25 .40  ULMUS 
, te 150 2.7 S B 25 45 nericana, Amer E 1.50 
1.50 2.75 25 40 :, t E 2.50 
5 rang nq xed 25 30 
ee i FRUIT TREE SEEDS 
> SI = " lipt t 30 70 
-_ 1.50 2.75  THERMOPSIS For growers of Seedlings and Understock 
- | 30 60 —~® 
1.50 2.75 F.O.B. New York, packing at 
a4 150 275 TRITOMA P 
5 A 1.35 2.45 a 35 1.00 = =MALUS 
N s 35 £0 stris, F Crab Apple $1.40 
5 glaber, blue 45 ein Mg 55 PRUNUS—Matur y. Order at 
a sosen ‘ 45 TUNICA SARE ENE: cckcinteesesnenesiuns 1.25 
S 106 sloxinaeflora Sensation 55 1.20 saxitrag 25 50 h P 1.25 
PLATYCODON VALERIANA eb, M C 1.50 
0 E86 crandiflora. blue ’ 25.45 PYRUS 
flora, 30.80 2 . 
yandiflora, shel i 55 2.45 whit 25 40 4 ai'E . 5.25 
ra, double, t 60 2.75  VERBASCUM ae gdeg: wypcedk Saver _ 
ra double, w 60 2.75 phoeniceu 80 sk us quantity ¢ 
blue 60 2.75 80 MINIMUM ORDER, | LB. 
5 I2 
53 Ss : BROS., 92 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Sarah Bernhardt, stuffed crab Re- 








Broussard’s. 
At 819 Conti street, a few blocks 


jane and crepe suzette Arnaud. 





PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 





from the Roosevelt hotel, is Brous- 
sard’s, where the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen will hold its annual luncheon 
and meeting July 17. It is a small 
plain building, with a few tavern 
lights in front serving as its only 
omamentation. In fair weather 
guests usually choose to dine in the 





A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL STOCK. 
Come to see us. 


Send us your want list. 

Write us on your business letterhead. 

PRINCETON NURSERIES 
Ph.: Princeton 1776 PRINCETON, N. J. 


EASTERN SHORE 
NURSERIES, Inc. 
EASTON, MARYLAND 


Growers of 
Chinese 
Chestnuts 
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Each Each Each Each 
100 rate 1000 rate 100 rate 1000, 
700 Abies fraseri, 4-yr. T., 3 to 7 ins............. $0.10 $0.00 5000 Picea excelsa, 2 s to 4 ins $0.03 S0.% 
1000 Abies fraseri, 5-yr. T., 4 to 8 ins............... 12 -10 5000 Picea excelsa, 3-yr. S., 3 to 5 ins - .05 ow 
200 Acer dissectum atropurpureum, pot grafts..... -75 - 5000 Picea excelsa, yr. T 4 to 8 ins 10 * 
1000 Acer palmatum, transplanted understocks..... 18 17% 1000 Picea excelsa, 5-yr. T., 6 to 12 ins . =a aT) 
2000 Acer palmatum GeepEspuscum, Ss eee 20 -19 500 Picea excelsa, 5-yr. TT, 12 to 18 ins 40 3h 
2000 POO GORE cccccccccs ‘ scan. ae 2000 Picea pungens glauca, 2-yr. S 06 «! 
300 l-yr. grafts ...... : .90 : 1000 Picea pungens moerheimi, pot f 1.00 
6000 Acer platanoides, i-yr. § See Sl O01, 100 Picea pungens moerheimi, i-yr. crafts 1.25 ; 
300 Acer platanoides, whips, 5 to 6 ft ‘ 1.00 2000 Pieris japonica, 2-yr. T 30 x 
6000 Acer saccharum, l-yr. S ~~ 06% ou 1000 Pieris japonica, yr. TT . 40 ue 
6000 Althaea, i-yr. S........ ccoce Oe 03% 600 Pinus cembra, yr. T , .30 & 
8000 Ampelopsis trteuspldata (vetteht), 5000 Pinus densiflora, 2-yr. §., to 7 ins Rw 
Pa SHR. Bio Mer Be cicccce .05 O41. 8000 Pinus densiflora, 3-yr. S., 8 to 1 ‘ -08 & 
2000 2-yr. T., 12 to 18 ins ° ‘ ° 25 24 2000 Pinus mughus, 2-yr. T., 2 to 4 ins .10 .] 
1000 Azaiea arnoldiana, 3-yr. T., § to 10 ins.... ~~ a. 2000 Pinus mughus, 2-yr. S., 1% to 3 ins ee 4. 
1000 Azalea kaempferi, 3-yr. T., § to 10 ins......... 50 {000 Pinus mughus, 4-yr. T., to 6 ins penevecoe ann mT) 
1000 Azalea poukhanensis, 3-yr. T., 6 to 8 ins....... 50 2000 Pinus nigra austriaca, 2-yr. S., 2 to 4 ins 06 *% 
10,000 Berberig thunbergi, 2-yr. Ss . .06 -05 2000 Pinus nigra austriaca, 3-yr. T., 4 to 7 ins .09 me 
10,000 Berberis thunbergi, 2-yr. T.................- 08 Le 07% 1000 Pinus nigra austriaca, 3-yr. T., 5 to 9 ins 10 yt 
10,000 Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea, PO, Biscacas 10 .09 1500 Pinus nigra austriaca, 4-yr. T, 6 to 12 ins 16 aT 
1000 Cedrus atlantica + anes, pot grafts... xoncee Oe 50,000 Pinus strobus, 2-yr. S., 2 to 4 ins ~ ‘ 4 ce 
600 Chamaecyparis filifera, 2-yr. T.. 6 to 8 ins..... .30 25 000 Pinus strobus, 4-yr. T., 4 to 8 ins 10 m. 
500 Chamaecyparis fiifore aurea, 2000 Pinus strobus, 5-yr. T., 8 to 16 ins 12 aT) 
ah tes O OO © Uicceccecs r ' 20 25 10,000 Pinus sylvestris, 2-yr. S., 3 to 6 ins : 03 ey? 
500 Chamaecyparis obtusa crippsi, pot grafts 40 2000 Pinus sylvestris, 3-yr. T., 4 to 9 ins .0 .) 
500 Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis, ‘pot grafts 40 700 Pinus sylvestris, 4-yr. T., 5 to 10 ins esecoe «ae aT] 
1000 Chamaecyparis plumosa, l-yr. a 14 2000 Pinus thunbergi, 2-yr. S.. 2 to ns .05 On 
700 Chamaecyparis plumosa, 2-yr. T............ 25 . 500 Pinus thunbergi, 4-yr. TT : 50 rt 
1000 Chamaecyparis plumosa aurea, i-yr. T...... is 14 500 Platanus orientalis, 1-yr. whips, 2 to 3 ft 25 
6000 Cornus florida, understocks..... -08 07% 100 Prunus serr, amanogawa, l-yr. whips, 2 to 3 ft. .75 
2000 Cornus florida rubra, pot grafts.............. 45 A2% 500 Prunus serr. kwanzan, l-yr. whips, 18 to 24 ins. .35 
600 Cornus florida rubra, l-yr. grafts, 12 to 18 ins -75 a 500 Prunus serr. kwanzan, i-yr. whips, 2 to 3 ft mi) 
1000 Cornus kousa, i-yr. S.......... ° ne 05%. O41, 200 Prunus serr. kwanzan, 1-yr. whips, 3 to-4 ft... 7 
1000 Cornus kousa, 2-yr. T..... covecessecasne o< <a 17% 100 Prunus serr. kwanzan, 2-yr. whips, 3 to 4 ft.. 
3000 Cydonia japonica, i-yr. S.. 04%, 03% 2000 Pseudotsuga douglasi glauca, 2-yr. S ory 
2500 Cydonia japonica, 2-yr. T.. ‘ --- 08% 07% 3000 Pecudetouge douglasi glauca, 
1000 Cryptomeria jap. lobbi compacta, pot grafts... .60 . 3 to 6 ins..... ‘ * 
2000 Deutzia gracilis, R.C. from flats.............. .06 O41. 3000 Posulsteuse douglasi glauca, 
600 Enkianthus quteanteaten, Dt. Uh reesenseedes 50 ‘ 3-yr. T., 3 to 6 ins.. — 12 a 
2000 Euonymus alatus, 2-yr. T............. eer 14 200 Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, 2 yr. T. ineascel ae : 
500 Euonymus radicans, rx 7 to i2 ins....... 35 .20 5000 Rhododendron Hybrids (A!! red kinds) 
600 Euonymus radicans coloratus, TT., 8 to 12 ins. 35 30 pot grafts Stele aindvback aioe ‘ 90 
500 Euonymus radicans carrierel, TT.. § to 12 ins.. .35 -30 5000 Rhododendron Hybrids (50% red varieties) -75 
600 Euonymus radicans, variegated, TT., 6 tol0ins. .35 30 200 Rhododendron Hybrids, fortunei, 2-yr. T 50 
2000 Euonymus radicans vegetus, R.( from flats 10 09 100,000 Rosa multifiora japonica, 2 to 3 mm.......... .0@2% & 
2000 Euonymus radicans vegetus, 50,000 Rosa multifiora japonica, 3 to 6 mm...... nae. aa . 
2-yr. T., 6 to 10 ins.......... 25 -20 20,000 Rosa multifiora japonica, understock size - 06 04 
600 Euonymus radicans vegetus, TT., § to 12 ins 35 30 300 Sorbus aucuparia, whips..........ce-sseeeeees .50 
ee ee en cece eecscceceesees 081. or" 300 Sorbus aucuparia, branched whips, 5 to 6 ft... 1.00 
100 zoaee sylvatica — l-yr. gers afts. 1.00 300 Sorbus aucuparia, branched whips, 6 to 7 ft... 1.25 
3000 DP DONE DGiccsecesceccoceccececses .O7 .06 500 Spiraea vanhouttel, l-yr. C..............-006. .06 & 
1000 Hydrangea A.G., yo liners... 07 06%. 500 Syringa vulgaris, 2-yr. T...........sceceees . aa 
1000 Hydrangea A.G., i-yr., 12 to 18 ins. 15 4 1000 Taxus baccata fastigiata, 2-yr. T., 4 to 7 ins... .25 . 
500 lex convexa (bullata), l-yr. T................ 25 24 500 Taxus baccata fastigiata, 3-yr. T.,6to 10 ins... .30 3 
1000 Mlex cremata, l-yr. T...... 220... cece ee eeeee -25 24 175 Taxus baccata fastigiata, 
500 Nex glabra, i-yr. T.... ea os aa 24 6-yr. TT., 12 to 15 ins..... , “es -60 
6000 Juniperus, all good varieties, ‘pot grafts sat ak al 45 412%, 130 Taxus baccata fastigiata, 
400 Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana, 4-yr. TT...... .75 .70 6-yr. TT., 15 to 18 ins.... ' 85 
2000 Juniperus communis hibernica, 2-yr. T .20 .19 100 Taxus baccata fastigiata, 
150 Juniperus comm. suecica, 3-yr T., 5 to 10 ins. .30 6-yr. TT., 18 to 24 ins ee 
300 Juniperus depressa plumosa, 2-yr. T.. . 35 20 5060 Taxus baccata repandens, 2-yr. T ee a» 
2000 Juniperus glauca hetzi, 1-yr. T. , ‘ 25 24 500 Taxus canadensis stricta, 4-yr. TT., 8 to 12 ins. .45 MW 
2000 Koelreuteria paniculata, l-yr. S...... 7 6 5000 Taxus cusplidata, 2-yr. T , ss acenl-ececicas sca 3 
1000 Larix declaun, OD ces cnenees< 06 05 1000 Taxus cuspidata. 4-yr. TT Tomy ? 50 AS 
3000 Leucothoe catesbael, 3- -yr. T.. vennakeee 35 30 1000 Taxus cuspidata, 5-yr. TT. iuwad-s 5 M 
500 Magnolia soulangeana, pot grafts. <eeaeess .60 100 Taxus cuspidata, 6-yr. TT., 12 to 15 ins....... 1.00 : 
1000 Magnolia soulangeana, 200 Taxus cuspidata, 6-yr. TT., 15 to 18 ins....... 1.25 d 
l-yr. grafts, 18 to 24 ins. . a ee , 1.00 2000 Taxus cusp. andersoni, 2-yr. T., 8 to 12 ins... .80 . 
2000 Picea canadensis, 5:yr. T., 7 to 14 ins..... — | 09 1400 Taxus cusp. andersoni, 4-yr. T., 8 to 12 ins.... 50 4 
500 Picea canadensis densata, 4- yr. T., 4to8ins... .08 07 3000 Taxus cusp. browni, 2-yr. T.... a 30 3 
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courtyard, part of an old garden, 
where roses, callas, violets, chrysan- 
themums and hibiscus bloom as late 
as December. 

Broussard’s specializes in prepar- 
ing dinners for small, special parties. 
Dishes for which the restaurant is 
famous are chicken papillote; Brous- 
sard surprise, a dessert resembling 
crepe suzette, and hot variety oysters, 
which are composed of six oysters, 
each two prepared differently; one 
may be with anchovies, another a la 
Rockefeller, another with tomato, 
and so on. 

At Broussard’s is served orange 
brulot, an after-coffee drink. It is 
made from a thin-skinned orange, 
cut through the skin around its cir- 
cumference, but care is taken not to 
cut the fruit. The skin is turned back 
with a teaspoon handle until it forms 
a cup at both ends of the orange. 
One cup is placed on a plate, some 





SUGAR MAPLES 


30,000 Sugar Maples 


¥% to 3-inch cal., from native seedbed. 
Suitable for lining out and resale. 
Attractive price on lot for fall planting. 


QUALITY NURSERIES 


ALLENWOOD, PA. 














ROBERTS NURSERY CO. 


Wholesale growers of Dependable 
FRUIT TREES 
We solicit your list of wants. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Each Each Each Each 
~y 100 rate 1000 rate 100 rate 1000 rate 
0 re 1000 Taxus cusp. browni, 3-yr. T......... — . $0.40 $0.35 1000 Taxus media hatfieldi, 2-yr. T.............65.. $0.30 $0.25 
DO 2000 Taxus cusp. browni, 4-yr. Tl i a ae 50 45 2000 Taxus media hatfieldi, 3-yr. T Sedeetenscusen Ge 380 
& 100 Taxus cusp. browni, 6-yr. TT., 12 to 15 ins a. Be : 2000 Taxus media hatéieldi, 4-yr. TT.. 50 45 
* 130 Taxus cusp. browni, 6- yr. TT., 15 to 18 ins..... 1.25 a 1000 Taxus media hatfieldi, 6-yr. TT .65 .60 
r 5000 Taxus cusp. capitata (seedling type), l-yr. S .06 .05 1200 Taxus media hatfieldi, 6-yr. TT 80 -75 
“7 000 Da Ok scene ‘ 15 12% 1000 Taxus media henryi, 2-yr. T 30 25 

«i 100 j-yr. T., 3 to & ins 35 30 3000 Taxus media hicksi, 2-yr. T 40 25 
' 4000 4-yr. T., 4 to 8 ins 45 40 2000 Taxus media hicksi, 3-yr. T $5 eo 
Ba oo 4-yr , 12 to 15 ins 1.00 2000 Taxus media hicksi, 4-yr. TT 50 45 
= 75 4-yr. 7 15 to 18 ins 1.50 1000 Taxus media hicksi, 5-yr. TT... 12 to 15 s 65 .6e 
r~ 0 5-yr. TT., 18 to 24 ins 1.35 150 Taxus media hicksi, 6-yr. TT., 15 to is ~ 85 
“ 300 7-yr TT., 12 to 15 ins 1.50 1.25 1500 Taxus media mooni, 2-yr. T 30 -25 
& 2000 Taxus cusp. capitata (from cuttings) 1000 Taxus media mooni, 3-yr. 1 tS .30 
ey }-yr. T., 6 to 8 ins..... ; : 35 . 1200 Taxus media moonli, 4-yr. TT 50 45 
* 200 4-yr. TT., 10 to 12 ins 55 50 1000 Taxus media moonl, 6-yr. TT., 10 to 12 Ins 75 7 
~ 00 _5-yr. TT., 12 to 15 ins... 80 15 2000 Taxus media stonekenl, 4-yr. TT., 8 to 12 ins 50 45 
. 000 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 2-yr. T ; 20 25 1000 Thuja occidentalis, 3-yr. T.. 4 to 7 ins.... .098 .08 
. 500 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 3-yr. T.. 6 to 12 ins 235 20 3000 Thuja occidentalis, 4-yr T.. 7 to 12 ins... 12 10 
‘ 2000 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 4-yr. TT., § to 12 ins 50 45 2000 Thuja occidentalis, understocks, 3-yr. T 1S 4 
my) 100 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 5 yr rT., 12 to 16 ins. .75 : 1000 Thuja occ. elegantissima, 2-yr. T. —e .30 25 
ee 140 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 5-yr. TT, 15 to 18 ins. .90 we 700 Thuja oce. elegantissima, 4-yr. TT., 8 to 12 ins. .30 25 
‘er 75 Taxus cusp. columnaris, 6 yr TT., 18 to 24 ins. 1.25 A 4000 Thuja occ. nigra, 2-yr. T caneoekians .35 .30 
” 1500 Taxus cuspidata compacta, 2-yr. T.. Se .30 2000 Thuja occ. nigra, 4-yr. TT tenant 7 50 45 
‘te q 1000 Taxus cuspidata nana (brevifolia), 2-yr , * 20 25 1000 Thuja occ. pyramidalis, 2-yr. T . 35 20 
ey 1000 Taxus cuspidata nana Corevtleting. & 5-yr. TT 65 60 2000 Thuja oce. pyramidalis, pot grafts.... 40 -35 
5 1000 Taxus cusp. nana erecta, 2-yr. T 5 ae 25 1000 Thuja occ. pyramidalis, 2-yr. grafts... .70 .60 
~ 2000 Taxus cusp. nana erecta, 4-yr. TT. . 0 45 750 Thuja oce. reldi (globe form), 2-yr. T 30 25 
; 140 Taxus cuspidata nana erecta, TT., 12 to 15 ins. 1.00 500 Thuja occ. rosenthali, 2-yr. T 35 30 
& 125 Taxus cuspidata nana erecta, TT., 15 to 18 ins. 1.25 500 Thuja oce. vervaeneana, 2-yr. T 30 28 
: 2000 Taxus cuspidata thayerae, 2-yr. T 23 25 500 Thuja oce. wareana, 2-yr. T 35 30 
1000 Taxus intermedia (spreading type), ee. Ti. Se 25 500 Thuja occ. woodwardi, 2-yr. T 35 .80 
200 Taxus intermedia (upright type), 8000 Thuja orientalis, 2-yr. S., 6 to 12 ins... 03 02% 
2-yr. T., 4 to 9 ins . jess ecebue 30 -25 2000 Thuja orientalis, transpl: anted understocks 07 .06 
00 3-yr. T., 7 to 12 ins ‘ ; .35 1000 Thuja orientalis aurea nana, pot grafts. 40 35 
200 TT., 12 to 15 ins ‘ 5 1000 Thuja orientalis aurea nana, 2-yr grafts 70 60 
ty 160 TT., 15 to 18 ins 90 . 1000 Tsuga canadensis, 2-yr. T..... . 30 25 
® 125 TT., 18 to 24 ins -- . 600 Tsuga canadensis sargenti, "pot grafts... 50 : 
' 2000 Taxus intermedia hunnewelliana, 1000 Viburnum burkwoodi, pot erafts......... 45 
1 4-yr. TT., 8 to 12 ins 50 46 1000 Viburnum carlesi, pot grafts......... ; 45 
‘ 2000 vases media, hn alloran strain, 300 Viburnum chenaulti, pot grafts.... .60 
: o 12 ins 30 -26 500 Viburnum dilatatum, i-yr. S..... 10 
1000 Taxus media, , & Be strain, 500 Viburnum opulus nanum, 2-yr. T 25 
8 to 12 ins : 40 35 500 Viburnum wrighti, i-yr. &.... 15 
2500 Taxus media, Halloran strain, 1000 Weigela vaniceki, 1-yr., 18 ins..... iia .20 or 
4- TT., 8 to 12 ins..... atieeee ‘ 50 45 5000 Wistaria sinensis, i-yr. S.... 4M 03% 
& . . — , . . ee : one 
Please note that sizes are omitted on many items, as it is impossible at this time of the year to know definitely what the size will be. 
But we are having a fine growing season and have every reason to believe that growth will be good and sizes fully up to our usual grades. 
Please order early this year, as you will note that our quantities are less than in previous years. 
& 


e—All rooted cuttings and pot arafts will be ready for shioment Spring, 1952, at proper time. These cannot be included 
P. ] 1" . 
‘ap in Fall, 1951, shipments. 


Please not 





All the above is grown by our best growers of lining-out material. All F.0O.B. shipping points, packing additional at cost. Usual terms 
ts 


to trade accounts. The above is listed subject to prior sale and subject to usual trade terms as mentioned in our trade lis 


For other liners, see our ad on page 40. 


E. D. ROBINSON SALES AGENCY 
.)38 South Elm St. Wallingford. Conn. 
2 “A friendly, efficient service” 








brandy poured in the upper cup and 

hted aad saael eeniy ae | WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS FOR 

ned ovate gy FALL IN UNUSUALLY FINE QUALITY 
La Louisiane. Rhododendron Carolinianum, B&B, 12 to 30 ins. 


Occupying one of the most beau- 


tiful buildings at New Orleans is Rhododendron Catawbiense, B&B, 12 to 24 ins. 


La Restaurant de la _ Louisiane, Rhododendron Maximum, B&B. | to 4 ft. 
which was established in 1881 by 


Louis Bezaudin. It has been the Kalmia Latifolia, B&B, | to 3 ft. 
scene of many brilliant social affairs, Tsuga Canadensis, B&B, 3 to 4 ft. 


and, even before it was a restaurant, 
it was the home of the merchant 

prince, Zacharie. The building is C U R = I S N U R Ss E R I E Ss 
three stories high, wtih a white fa- CALLICOON, N. Y. 


2 cade and green shutters. Jutting over 

















" the arched entrance and over the 
windows beneath the entrance are CLEARFIELD BITUMINOUS COAL CORP. 
balconies with intricate ironwork. Department of Forests Indiana, Indiana County, Pa. 
Inside the restaurant are a number Growers of Quality Ev ergreen Seedlings and Transplants 
of spacious rooms with mirrored Gor aver 2 Yours. 
walls, crystal chandeliers. Write for Price List and Planting Guide. 

2 Its French cuisine was brought to : 
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TRADE COMMENTS by SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


We have read with great interest the reports of nurserymen from the east, 
north, south and west, published in the American Nurseryman for June | and for 
June 15. One of the best features of the magazine is the publication of these 
reports annually, representing a cross section of the entire trade and written in 
the sweat—we were about to say the blood—of leaders in the industry. 

It has been encouraging to us to read of the successes of others, and since 
“misery likes company,” to read also of the failures, because we can see that 
we have not been alone in the matter of losses and reverses contingent upon any 
industry that wrests its livelihood from the soil. 

The reports should be an inspiration to all nurserymen. The representatives 
writing the reports are almost without exception like the rubber ball which is 
made of good rubber, “the harder it strikes, the higher it bounces.” We have 
been much impressed with the numerous marks of business courage and acumen 
manifested as follows: 

l. They met in many instances terrifically adverse weather conditions of 
drought, flood, heat, cold, wind and storm, and either made the best of 
them or overcame them. 

2. They met difficult labor problems and adapted their work to meet them. 

3. In their resourcefulness they handled increased costs for burlap, twine, 
boxes, crates, paper and other packing materials, to say nothing of cars, 
trucks and all manner of tools and machinery and repairs on same, also 
construction of buildings and their upkeep. 

4. They were not even floored by exorbitant freight, truck, express and mail 

rates, which presented a real challenge. 
The reports in general had an optimistic ring and hopeful outlook for the 
future with the exception of one minor strain as follows: 

Excessive taxes and government interference with business present 

problems with which no one seems equal to cope. 

This is having several evil effects as follows: 

a. It is preventing expansion in the industry, thereby “killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg,” by cutting down incomes and reducing tax- 
able property. 
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perfection under the management of 
Fernando Alciatore. La Louisiane’s 
guest books are filled with names of 
famous personages of the early twen- 
tieth century. Some of the dishes 
prepared in its kitchen are bisque 
acrevisse Louisiane, canape crab 
Louisiane, redfish courtbouillon, 
turkey Rochambeau, filet de truite 
Marguery and baked Alaska. 












CHINESE ORNAMENTAL 
CHESTNUT TREES 


: EVERGREENS 
Trees & Shrubs 





on request. 


Mayies_____._s | THE GOLD CHESTNUT NURSERY 


Famous as a restaurant for men, 
Maylie’s, in the neighborhod of the 
old Poydras market, was established 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


ee P, O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Cowen, West Virginia 

















in 1878 as an informal market eating 
place. Many of its present patrons 
are prominent in business circles, and 
they visit Maylie’s at lunch time for 
food and relaxation. The restaurant 
is best known for bouilli (boiled 


beef) and hardshell crab stew. Wine 
is served both with luncheon and 
dinner. 


In a small central hallway at May- 
lie’s, rising out of a boxed space and 
extending through the roof, is a wis- 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


by Worth Brown 
Covers propagation by seed, vegeta- 
tive propagation, growing from tubers, 
pot culture, lath houses. care of dor- 
mant tubers, pests and disease. 128 p., 
105 illus. (1948). $2.75, postpaid. 


FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Il. 
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b. Discouraging the more capable young men from entering the industry, 
the majority preferring to work in the government or in other salaried 
jobs with a monthly pay check that is certain and with little personal 
risk involved. 

c. This is like unto item b, which is the reducing of personal independ- 
ence and initiative, and this effect is the most far-reaching and perni- 
cious of all. 

General Douglas MacArthur said at Dallas, Texas, June 16, “The drift away 
from our competitive system of free enterprise is threatening the initiative and 
incentive of our people and throttling the energies essential to maintain the level 
of our mutual progress. The drift downward of the purchasing power of our cur- 
rency continues unabated. 

“The drift upward in the cost of bureaucracy and the expenditure of public 
funds in complete disregard of the tax burdens has accelerated so alarmingly 
that the people are rapidly becoming the servants of the state.” 

Remember, if the administration's proposed tax meager 4 goes through for 
1952, the average federal tax per family of three persons will be $1,859. 

Is there nothing we can do about it? An avalanche may start from a very 
small pebble or a snowball. Avalanches in the Alps are said to have been started 
by the concussion from the firing of a gun. 

The American Association of Nurserymen is relatively small in numbers, but 
the position that it holds in our modern, everyday economy is great indeed. If 
the industry in all its branches and ramifications were entirely removed, we as a 
people would have difficulty in carrying on. 

The great importance of the nursery business being readily apparent, it is 
easy to see that there must come relief from the oppressive conditions herein 
referred to, or the whole people will suffer. That distress will not be restricted 
alone to those who are engaged in the business. It is bad to impoverish the people 
through excessive taxation, but when the heart and initiative for expansion and 
development are taken out of the business, who can attempt to reckon the cost? 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Wholesale Propagators and Growers of Evergreens 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. Portland 16, Ore. 
Catalog Ready About September |. Trade Only. 
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Its stem is as large as an ordinary TA 4 U ~ 
tree trunk, and its foliage grows both THUJA OCCIDENTALIS 
inside and outside the building. COMPACTA ERECTA . 
arge specimen Cuspidata, Re- 
Other Restaurants. (NEW) pandens and Fastigiata. 
Along Royal street in the Vieux We offer this new variety in — ; 
Carre are the Court of the Two Sis- rooted cuttings; also estab- Ps Psa ~~ ae a 
ters, which serves French food and lished stock from 21/4-in. pots. ; ee ee Eee 
. = . lock. 
specializes in shrimp Creole and Write for descriptive folder in 
chicken en papillotte, and the Patio color. TOWSON NURSERIES, Inc. 
Royal, serving French and Spanish THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 7 miles from Baltimore 
cookery and specializing in shrimp WESTMINSTER. MD. TOWSON 4, MD. 
Creole and chicken vol au vent. At 











both restaurants, but especially at Marguery. St. Regis restaurant, lo- and pigs’ knuckles are served at their 
Patio Royal, emphasis is placed on cated on Airline highway, specializes best. A deserved reputation is main- 
patio dining. Despite its Anglo- in gumbo Creole. tained by Manale’s, at 1838 Napo- 


Saxon-sounding name, D. H. Holmes A stoutly German eating place leon avenue, for its many 


» a department store on Canal and one of America’s most popular dishes, including spaghetti borde- 
street, offers French dishes exclu- restaurants is Kolb’s, where corned _laise. At Southern Marigold restau- 
sively and specializes in filet of trout beef and cabbage, schnitzel holstein rant, southern fried chicken, hot bis- 
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AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 


LINING-OUT STOCK 
FALL, 1951, SPRING, 1952 


Abies concolor, 2-yr. S., 2 
Abies lasiocarpa, 3-yr. S., 


Acer platanoides, 2-yr. S., 6 to 10 ins 
Acer saccharinum, 2-yr. S., 18 to 24 ins 
Acer spicatum, 2-yr. S., 6 to 10 ins 


Amelanchier canadensis, 2-yr. S., 4 to 8 ins 
Chamaecyparis pisifera filifera, TT, 12 to 15 
Chamaecyparis pisifera filifera aurea, TT, 10 ¢ 
Corylus americana, TT, 2 to 3 ft cae 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, 2-yr. S., 4 to 8 ins 
Euonymus fortunei argenteo-ma wetnates, 
TT, 6 to 10 ins. 
Euonymus coloratus, T, 6 to 10 ins.. 
Euonymus coloratus, TT, 10 to 12 ins 
Euonymus radicans, T, 6 to 8 ins 
Hedra helix, T, 6 to 8 ins 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana, TT, 10 to 1: s 
J. chinensis pfitzeriana, TT, 12 to 15 ins 

J. communis hibernica, TT, 1% to 24 ins 

J. communis suecica, TT, 18 to 24 ins 

J. glauca hetzi, TT, 10 to 12 ins 

J. glauca hetzi, TT, 12 to 15 ins : 

J. horizontalis glauca, TT, 10 to 12 ins 

"4 horizontalis plumosa, TT, 10 to 12 ins 


Be OD ES PAB c cccccces 
12 to 15 ins 


J. sabina, TT, 
i. virginiana kosteri, TT, 


Mahonia aquifolium, i-yr. S., 3 to 4 ins 
Pinus flexilis, 2-yr. S., 3 to 6 ins 


Pinus uncinata, TT, 6 to 10 ins.. 
Pinus nigra, 2-yr. S., 4 to 6 ins 
Pinus nigra, T, 6 to 10 ins a ee 
Pseudotsuga douglasi, 2-yr. S., 4 to 6 ins 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi, T, 6 to 8 ins.... 
Pseudotsuga dougiasi, TT, 8 to 10 ins 


Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, T, 6 to 8 ins 
Quercus palustris, TT, 5 to 6 ft., whips 
Quercus palustris, TT, 6 to & ft., whips 


All F.O.B. shipping point, packing 
to usual trade terms as mentioned P 
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1is cancels all prev 
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For other liners. see our 


E. D. ROBINSON §8 


38 South Elm St. 
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Thuja occ. pumila, 1 to f s 
Thuja occ. pumila, t s 
Thuja oce. pyramidalis, 2-y s 
Thuja oce. pyramidalis, TT, 10 t 12 s 
Thuja oce. pyramidalis, TT, 12 to 1 s., from cu 
Thuja oec. pyramidalis, TT 5 to 24 ins., fron 
Thuja oee. recurva, *. 
Thuja oce. recurva, TT 0 to 12 ins 
Thuja oce. umbraculifera, TT, § to 10 s 
Thuja occ. umbraculifera, TT, 10 to 12 
Thuja eee. wareana, T, | » 8 ins 
Thuja oce. wareana, TT, § | s 
Thuja oce. wareana, TT 2 ins 
Thuia oce. woodw: ., F 8 s 
rhuia occ. woodw: TT ns 





Thuia oce. woodw ardi, 1 
Thuia orient: tlis, rT ) 19 ine 
Thuja — 1 , 











Psuga canadensis, TT 
timus parvifolia, TT 


ad on pages 36 and 337. 
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SALES AGENCY 


Wallingford. Conn. 


“A friendly, efficient service” 





cuits, corn sticks and sweet potatoes 
are offered in plantation style serv- 
ice. 

When drinking and dining at New 
Orleans, visitors should not overlook 
hotel bars and dining rooms. At the 
St. Charles hotel, for example, plant- 
er’s punch is a specialty; and the 
Roosevelt hotel supposedly has the 
recipe for the original Ramos gin 
fizz concocted by Henry Ramos. It 
was so popular in the 1890's that 
Ramos owned a number of places at 
which long lines of assistant bar- 
tenders did nothing but make an art 
of shaking the drink. Although par- 
ticularly noted for their drinks, the 
hotels serve fine food, too, as wit- 
nessed by the French cooking in the 
Blue room of the Roosevelt hotel 

HAVING purchased a large busi- 
ness site at Erie, Pa., F. B. Gorton, 
who has been in the nursery busi- 
ness for eight years on Route 1, Har- 
bor Creek, Pa., will open a salesyard 





KELLY 


BROS. NURSERIES, 


“Fruit Tree Headquarters” 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


APPLE, Dwarf and Standard 


PEAR, Dwarf and Standard 
CHERRY, Sweet and Sour 


PLUM 
PEACH 


QUINCE 


Send for our latest wholesale lists 





Represented at New Orleans by 


INC. 


APRICOT 


John W. Kelly, William F. Kelly, Jr., and Mrs. William F. Kelly 








and garden store this autumn at Erie. 


UNTIL the owners have com- 
pleted purchase of land and a perma- 
nent address can be given, mail for 
the new firm called Plant Sales 
should be addressed to 19 West Chi- 


cago avenue, Hinsdale, IIl., accord- 





ing to Sam Cicala. 


AZALEAS: KINDS AND CULTURE 


by H. Harold Hume 


A source of practical up-to-date information. Chapters include propagating, 
soils, planting, culture and care, feeding, pruning, azaleas as pot plants, green- 
house culture, insects and diseases. 63 black and white illus.; 9 in full color. 200 


pages. (1948). 
AMERICAN NU 


$4.00, postpaid. 


RSERYMAN 343 S. Dearborn St 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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BUYING EVERGREENS 
IS A MATTER OF CONFIDENCE 


“Confidence in the FIRM with whom you are entrust- 


ing a part of your EVERGREEN business.” 


“Confidence in the QUALITY of the EVERGREENS. 
There is no substitute for QUALITY.” 


“Confidence that the INTEREST IN YOUR BUSINESS 
goes beyond simply filling your order and collecting 


your money. 


It is impossible for us to maintain our high QUALITY standards and at the same 
time meet all prices offered. Our policy is to supply QUALITY EVERGREENS, 


properly graded, at the lowest price we can quote. 


OUR EXPERIENCE SINCE 1855 and the reputation we have carefully created and 
maintained since then, as well as the economies behind a large-scale operation, 


are your guarantee of QUALITY. 


We will be represented on the SPECIAL TRAIN and at the A. A. N. CONVENTION 
at NEW ORLEANS by W. J. ‘Bill’’ SMART and L. C. “JENS” IHRKE. Both of these 
men are vitally interested in YOUR CONTINUED SUCCESS AND GOOD WILL 
See them about your EVERGREEN REQUIREMENTS. 


D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists ie? Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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“AMERICA’S FINES 


ARE GROWN IN NORTHERA 
























That's the consensus of the hundreds of Nurserymen and Rosarians who have 
visited our Rose Ranch in Northern California and who have been selling the : 
superior-quality rosebushes we have been growing there for several years. Our 

new crop is of this same superior quality. Grown under irrigation on new land; 

vitalized by that famed California sunshine; dusted frequently to retain foliage, 

and naturally ripened by heavy frosts in December to insure storage in prime 

condition, these bigger, heavier-branched, better rooted rosebushes insure a 

bigger, more profitable sale and better satisfied customers. 


These superior roses are again available in all A.A.R.S. and other wanted 
patented varieties as well as all the better-selling nonpatented varieties in 
H.T., Floribundas and Climbers. And our low prices compare very favorably 
with those being asked for roses grown in less favored areas. As roses are 
known to be in short supply for the coming season, we urge you to book your 
complete requirements at your early convenience. 


Our Wholesale Trade Lists offer the most complete assortment of Ornamentals, 
Fruits and Perennials ever available from any one Wholesale Nursery. And, 
as always, our superior quality will again be offered at low prices — lower 





prices than are sometimes asked for inferior quality. Superior Quality and 
Better Service at Lower Prices! If you are not now receiving our Wholesale 
Trade Lists, please write, using your business letterhead. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


i /, fe 
I/, /, (One o Clmerica’s 


Z Foremost Nurseries” 


~— — Since 1875 


YEAR/ Mount Arhor Nurseries 


°° SHENANOCOAH IOWA 
















| VOGUE 
@) Plant Patent No. 926 
b 


VALIFORNIA”’ 








HELEN TRAUBEL 
@) Plant Pat. Applied For 
, $2.75 


1952 Winners 


A. A. R. S. ROSE OF FREEDOM 
AWARDS Das: Baty, bo. hy 


A. R. S. National Rating 8.4 


$1.75 


FRED HOWARD 
Plant Patent No. 1006 


$ $2.75 
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ALABAMA 


on Your Trip 
SOUTH! 


One of the Nation’s 


TOP 
NURSERY 
CENTERS 


r~ 


eo} 


Modern Methods of Production 


keep our prices as low as the 
lowest for equal quality and 
service. 


Productionfover 2,500,000 per year! 


SelMts NURSERIES 


SEMMES, 








A Complete line of Finished and 
Lining out Stock. 


@ Azaleas 
®@ Camellias 
® Conifers 
® Broadleafs 
@ Magnolias 
@ Sasanquas 


ALABAMA®@15 Miles West of Mobile—Highway 42 
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FORMERLY 
Williams, the firm of John Williams 


owned by 
& Sons, Lynchburg, Va., has been 
sold to J. F. Williams. 


OPENING of its new showroom 
was held recently by Liebel’s Nurs- 
ery, 400 Kenmore avenue, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


HAVING started a nursery busi- 
ness on one acre, F. C. Ashby, whose 
address is at 234 Atlas avenue, To- 
ronto 10, Ont., plans to have ten 
acres in operation within two years. 


FORMERLY owned by O. L. 
Fairly, the Carson City Nursery, 
Carson City, Nev., has been sold to 
John M. Crowl, Cadiz, O., who is 
field director for the Ohio Reclama- 
tion Association. For a number of 
vears he was with the United States 
forest service, and during the war he 
managed guayule rubber nurseries in 
California. 








McILHENNY NURSERY 
AVERY ISLAND, LOUISIANA 


Specialist in: 
PLANTS: Camellias, Bamboo 
ANIMAL: Nutria 


Egrets are Now Nesting in “Bird City,” and “Jungle Gardens 
are Unusually Beautiful with Spring Flowers 
and Tropical Plants. 


The tour through them is educational in itself 


Available: Rare Camellia Books 
Translations of: 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 
and 


NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHE DES CAMELLIAS 
by Verschaffelt 
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| Azaleas, Camellias and General Line of Ornamental Stock Lining-out Stock Our Specialty 
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SEMMES, ALABAMA 


America’s Azalea and Camellia Center 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


We invite you to visit our modern nursery and see 
our stock. If you will eall us from Mobile. 6-9937. 
we will be happy to come in and pick you up. 

We have several thousand Magnolia and Ilex liners 
for shipment in Fail. Winter and Spring. 





Digging Magnolia Soulangeana cuttings for transplanting to 
our lath houses. Magnolia liners are one of our specialties. 
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CAMELLIA SASANQUA, MAGNOLIA 
and EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA 


Camellia Sasanqua Annette. 

Camellia Sasanqua Cinderella. 

Camellia Sasanqua Cleopatra. 

Camellia Sasanqua Maiden's Blush. 
Camellia Sasanqua Rosea. 

Camellia Sasanqua Snow-on-the-Mountain. 
Camellia Sasanqua Texas Star. 


Per 10 
6 to 8-in. liners, from bed 
8 to 12-in. liners, from bed 
12 to 18-in. liners, from beds : 
18 to 24 ins., B&B $12.50 
Camellia Sasanqua Dawn. 
6 to 8-in. liners 
8 to |2-in. liners 
2 to 3 ft. B&B 25.00 


Per | 00 
$15.00 
17.50 
25.00 


20.00 
30.00 


ORIENTAL MAGNOLIAS 


All Magnolia Lin 2-yr. Lath Hou 
Magnolia Rustica Rubra. 
Magnolia Soulangeana. 


8 to 12-in. liners, C.T 

12 to 18-in. liners, C.T 

18 to 24-in. liners, C.7 5.00 

2to 3 ft., B&B 20.00 

3to 4 ft., B&B 30.00 

4to 5 ft. B&B 40.00 
Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra. 
Magnolia Liliflora. 

8 to 12-in. liners, C.T 

12 to 18-in. liners, C.T 3.00 

18 to 24-in. liners, C.T 4.00 

2to 3 ft, B&B 20.00 

3 to 4 ft., B&B 30.00 

SOUTHERN MAGHOMAS 

Magnolia Grandiflora. Seedlings transplant 

6 to 8-in. liners, fr 

8 to 12-in. liners, from beds 

12 to 18-in. liners, from beds 

18 to 24-in. liners, from beds 

We extend to you an vitation ¢ 


from distant states. 





Nawans™ 


30.00 
35.00 
49.00 


25.00 
30.00 
35.00 


$10.00 
12.50 
15.00 
20.00 


Buxus Harlandi. 
Buxus Japonica. 


Per 100 
to 6 ners, from bed $10.00 
to 8-in. liners, from beds 12.50 
8 2-in. liners, field-grown 35.00 
Feijoa Sellowiana (Pineapple Guava 
hag oma eg og ey 10.00 
8 to 12-in. liners, from beds 12.50 
2 to 18-in. liners, from bed 15.00 
Gardenia Fortunei. 
Gardenia Mystery. 
Gardenia Radicans. 
4 to 6-in. liner bed 6.00 
6 to 8-in. liners, from beds 7.50 
8 to 12-in. liners, from bed 10.00 
2 to 18-in. liners, from beds {No Ra ans} 12.50 
Gardenia Veitchi. 
Strong-rooted cuttings 5.00 
3-in. pot plants, shipped from Winter Haven, Fla 20.00 
Ginkgo Biloba. 
6 to 8-in. liners, from beds 7.50 
8 to 12-in. liners, from beds 10.00 
Ilex Crenata Bullata. 
lex Crenata Rotundifolia. 
4 +o 6-in. liners, from beds 10.00 
6 to 8-in. liners, from beds 12.50 
8 to 12-in. liners, from bed 15.00 
Illicium Anisatum. 
6 to 8-in. liners 10.00 
8 to 12-in. liners 12.50 
2 to 18-in. liners 15.00 
Ligustrum Lucidum Compactum. 
Rooted cuttings 5.00 
8-in. liners, from beds 10.00 
8 to 12-in. liners, from beds 12.50 
Michelia Fuscate Magnolia fu: 
6to 8 ners, from beds 10.00 
8 to 12-in. liners, from beds 12.50 
Photinia Glabra. 
6 to 8-in. liners 1 bed 10.00 
8 + 12 n ners fron peas 12.50 
Pyracantha Formosana. 
ole pale 8 te (4 te 20.00 
n De dea Tor € 














SEMMES, ALABAMA 


WHOLESALE 
ONLY 


America’s Azalea and Camellia Center. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Plant Notes Here and There 


As it should be, various garden- 
ers derive pleasure from their craft 
in different ways. Some of us have 
an insatiable curiosity, one of the 
traits that always keeps us poor in 
this world’s goods, and let it lead 
us into all sorts of adventures, some 
of them coming to a pleasant end 
and some reaching the near-tragic 
stage. Few of my adventures have 
climaxed in that end most desired by 
many commercial growers, monev- 
making. Yet, most of us insatiably 
curious ones console ourselves with 
the rather dubious thought that 
money is of no use until it is set in 
motion and that it is of transitory 
importance in the life of one whose 
needs are simple. 

The foregoing ideas have no direct 
connection with the subject which 
I had in mind when I sat down to 
write, except that they put them- 
selves forward when I commenced to 
think about the plants embraced in 
the townsendia genus. You would 
have to know of the time I spent 
searching for townsendia seeds and 
plants and then trying to grow them 
after they had been found to see 
even the faint connection between 
the two. You would need to know 
also of the pleasant hours I spent 
going over the literature to find the 
facts and fancies about these plants. 
All these things have a bearing on 
the amount of pleasure we curious 
ones derive from our work with 
plants, and of profits, too, if one 
looks elsewhere than to dollars. 
Anyway, it all brought back many 
pleasant memories, which money 
spent that far back has long ago 
ceased to do, some of which I shall 
try to share with others of like 
temperament. It may be that the 
notes may contain a hint or two for 
the unfortunate ones who have their 
wagon hitched to a dollar sign. 


Townsendia. 


Even the name _ townsendia in- 
trigued me after I read in one of 
the manuals that it was given the 
plant in honor of David Townsend, 
botanical asseciate of William Dar- 
lington, of Pennsylvania. Townsend 
was, in fact, more than a botanical 
associate of Darlington; he was 
cashier of the bank of which the 
latter was president. It is fitting, 
too, that his name is kept alive by 
an asteraceous plant, for these were 
his specialty. Sir N. J. Hooker did 
well when he separated townsendia 


By C. W. Wood © 


from aster, even if it were only be- 
cause ‘of some technical difference in 
its achene and other minor matters, 
and attached Townsend’s name to 
his new genus. Townsend died at 
West Chester, Pa., in 1858, when 71 
years old, “preceding but a few 
years,” wrote Meehan, “his lifelong 
friend and companion, Dr. Darling- 
ton, who died April 22, 1863, in his 
eighty-first year, the two having 
rendered West Chester in the botan- 
ical annals of America, and both 
being commemorated in distinctively 
American plants which bear their 
names.” 

Townsendia plants first appear in 
literature, so far as I have been able 
to determine, in the records of the 
early Arctic explorers. One at least, 


the plant which the botanist Hooker | 


later called T. sericea, was described 
by the explorer Richardson, who 
thought it might be an aster. We 
thus see that the genus is an Arctic 
one: its range extends down the 
backbone of the North American 
continent and out into the foothills 
and plains of that region. 

The genus is made up of about 
seventeen species, according to the 
manuals, of which there are annuals, 
biennials and perennials, although 
even the ones considered perennials 
are often short-lived in the climate 
here in northern Michigan. I was 
never able to determine the cause 
of their short duration. 

I know nothing about the annuals, 
and may thereby be missing some 





290 plants 
500 plants 
1000 plants 


Each 
18 to 24 ins... . .$0.20 
Z2to 3 ft. .30 
3to 4 ft.. .40 


P. O. Box 749 





WELCOME 
VISITING NURSERYMEN 


While in our neck of the woods we cordially in- 
vite you to visit our nursery. 
Ophiopogon Japonicus 
Fine for borders, sun or shade. 


Fig, Celeste 


Special discount on quantity lots. 
Growers of a general line of nursery stock. 


McKEE’S NURSERY 


Phones: Day-847 Night-876 31 


ee 
8.00 
15.00 


Each 
.. .$0.50 
.60 


4to 5 ft.... 
5 to 6 ft 


COVINGTON, LA. 
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Seb tebe 


WHEN IN LAFAYETTE 
VISIT OUR NURSERY FOR QUALITY PLANTS 


Growers of Quality Field, Lath and Container-grown Plants 
Azaleas—Camellias—Gardenias—Landscaping 
and Ornamental Plants—The Best 


C. G. SIMON NURSERY, Inc. 


304 Breaux Bridge Avenue 
Lafayette (Within the City Limits) Louisiana 
P. O. Box 312—Phone 4022 


Growing Field Located 4 Miles on U. S. 90 to New Orleans, La. 
C. G. Simon, Jr., Manager 
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SPECIALTIES 


For your Retail Catalog, 
Salesyards, Salesmen 


Here are some leaders from the full line of 
finer nursery stock we produce 





HYDRANGEA A.G. (Snowhil! H.). Huge white flowers. 

HYDRANGEA P.G. Meehan strain, the finest of the Peegees. Large 
conical heads, long blooming season. 

RED-LEAVED BARBERRY. Bright, deep red strain. 

LILAC ROTHOMAGENSIS. Large reddish-purple flower heads. 

FRENCH LILACS. Several choice varieties to choose from. 

PINK-FLOWERING ALMOND (Pr. glandulosa rosea). Own root. 

CYDONIA JAPONICA (Jap. Quince). Selected red strain, cutting 
grown. Brilliant flowers, aromatic fruit. 

SPIRAEA ANTHONY WATERER. Pinkish-red flowers al! summer. 

SPIRAEA FROEBELI. Semidwarf, bright pink flowers. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE. Long, deep red, trumpet-shaped flowers. 

SNOWBALL (Vib. opulus sterilis). Large heads of white flowers. 

BOSTON IVY (Veitchi). Clings to brick, stone, stucco. 

SILVER LACE VINE (Poly. auberti). Rapid grower, masses of foamy 
white flowers. 

PURPLE WISTARIA (Sinensis). Propagated from blooming wood. 

TREE FORM WISTARIA. Large clusters of purple flowers. 

FLOWERING CRABS. Ten Varieties to choose from. 

CATALPA BUNGEI (Umbrella Catalpa). Formal round-headed trees. 

PEONIES. Many good varieties. Standard 3 to 5-eye divisions. 


Complete line of nursery stock, both fruit and ornamental. Send 


your list for quotations and ask for our catalogs. 


WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


“Your Wholesale Nurserymen” 


Ottawa, Kansas 
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good plants, and I know less about 
the biennials than I should like. 
T. grandiflora is an example of the 
biennials, or at least it proved to 
be monocarpic in our trials. Its blue, 
blue-violet or white heads, accord- 
ing to kind, an inch or more across, 
appearing in summer on 10-inch 
stems, are truly showy. This species 
should make a good garden plant 
where its biennial nature is not too 
much of a handicap. The same, and 
perhaps more, could be said for T. 
parryi, whose large, pinkish-lavender 
blooms on 4 to 8-inch stems, over 
rosettes of spoon-shaped leaves, are 
especially pleasing. This is the best 
known of the townsendias and has 
accumulated more than a little liter- 
ature, much of it contradictory, since 
it has been in gardens. For instance, 
one reads in English periodicals that 
it is permanent, while others say that 
it is monocarpic. All I can say from 
personal experience is that it prac- 
tically always died here after pro- 
ducing a seed crop. 

Two perennial kinds, or at least 
perennial under careful treatment, 
are T. exscapa and T. wilcoxiana, 
both of which deserve special men- 
tion. The first, the Easter daisy of 
Colorado, is a delightful plant for 
sunny, well drained spots in the rock 
garden, where it will make a pretty 
display of pink daisies on 3 to 4-inch 
stems in early spring. I may never 
have had wilcoxiana, because “Cy- 
clopedia of Horticulture” says its 
flowers should be _ yellow and 
“Hortus” gives it as a synonym of 
T. exscapa, while plants under that 
label here were pinkish-lilac. At any 
rate, if wilcoxiana does exist, it and 
T. exscapa need little more than sun- 
shine, good drainage, an occasional 
watering during long dry periods, 
and a top-dressing of sandy soil 
when their crowns emerge too far 
out of the ground. They are easily 
grown from fall-sown seeds. 


Cortusoides Primulas. 


A Connecticut reader, who has 
had his interest aroused in Asiatic 
primroses by his successful venture 
in the culture and sales of Primula 
cortusoides, asks for a note on others 
of that group. Running through old 
notes on primroses, I came upon the 
following, written in 1938 and never 
used apparently, which I hope will 
answer the purpose. 

A pot of Primula saxatilis in full 
bloom on the desk as this note is 
written in early March prompts a 
few words in praise of the entire 
cortusoides section of primroses. I 
have grown, or tried to grow, many 
primulas in my life, but few have 
given me more pleasure for the 
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PEACE ROSE AND FRIEND 


(Tyler Starlet Hazel Shaw) 


Beauty Grows 


at AFD 


Visit Tyler en route to 
or from New Orleans 


Compare 180 varieties growing 
under Texas field conditions. 
Via Car—415 miles. 
Train—T & P Eagle, at 7:50 p.m. 
arriving Gladewater at 6:41 a.m. 
Air—Delta, 3 flights daily: 
7:00 a.m., 12:26 p-m., 7:05 p.m. 
About 3/4 hours to Tyler. 


Trains and Planes met by {rp 


on appointme nt. 


ROSES AND NUT TREES 


=— 


“NORTHERN-GROWN”’ 2a == 


(5,799 miles north of Czychp, Ta s@ 
5,799 miles north of Czychp, Ta- SS} -—— 

pakegacapultapec, S. A., or 270 co ty 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. 
In fact, nothing much between Texas 
and the North Pole but a barbed 
wire fence. How far north can you 


get?) 









Jack Hanley 
L. A. (Slick) Dean 
Clark Kidd 


Writing orders by special appointment. 


Bring family jewels or gilt-edged 
negotiable bonds—or will make 
Tyler Hotel reservations FREE! 


(Catalog in every room.) 


®ARD 


BOX S67. TYLER. TEXAS 
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¢ Moraine Locust, Siebenthaler’s new 
patented seedless, thornless variety, fills 
a real need for nurserymen. Use it as 
you would elms—as a graceful accent for 
informal lawn borders or background 
plantings, as a stately specimen shade 
tree, as a frame for a scenic vista, or in 
spaced plantings along streets, campus 
drives or in memorial parks. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE Absence 
of seed pods and the small size of Moraine 
Locust leaflets, make it ideal for shade 
tree plantings where easy maintenance 
is important. Round-headed when young, 
it grows tall and vase shaped when older, 
with lower branches ascending, so that 
little pruning is needed to take care of 
traffic clearance. The shape of the tree 
and the laciness of its compound leaves 
let sunlight filter through to encourage 


lawn grasses. 


HARDY, DISEASE-RESISTANT 
Thirty-five year records show Moraine 
Locust trees to be resistant to disease 
and insect damage, tolerant of storms, 
drouth and imperfect drainage condi- 
tions. Vigorous and fast growing, Mo- 


VERSATILE NEW SHADE TREE 


MORAINE LOCUST cs. so 


raine Locust is easy to transplant, easy 


to feed...a tree you can be proud to 


recommend to your customers. 








PRICES 





WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Each Lots of Each Lots of 
10 100 1 10 
5/6’ whips .. 2.25 2.00 5.00 4.50 
5/6 branched 2.75 2.50 6.00 5.50 
6/7’ whips .. 2.75 2.50 6.00 5.50 
6/7’ branched 3.50 3.25 8.00 7.25 
7/8 whips .. 3.50 3.25 8.00 7.25 
7/8 branched 4.50 4.25 10.00 9.00 





Sold direct, or from these licensed MORAINE LOCUST growers: 


ANDREWS NURSERY COMPANY 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


BAKER BROS. COMPANY 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


HILLENMEYER NURSERIES 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


HINSDALE NURSERIES 
HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


ILGENFRITZ NURSERIES, INC. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


MARSHALL NURSERIES 
ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA 


A. McGILL & SON 

FAIRVIEW, OREGON 

MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 
MILTON, OREGON 

MT. ARBOR NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLA. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


“MORAINE” is a registered trademark of the Siebenthaler Company. 


tHe Siebenthaler company 


3001 


CATALPA DRIVE * DAYTON 5, 


OHIO 
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amount of care bestowed on them 
than the half dozen or so species 
of this group. They lack the breath- 
taking beauty of some kinds, the 
fragrant, intense violet-blue of the 
difficult P. glutinosa, for example 
yet few plants of my acquaintance 
give so much for the little attention 
needed to make them thrive. 

In our trials all the kinds which 
are readily available are more easil\ 
grown than one would expect prim- 
Among those in the 
group are P. lichiangensis; P. saxa- 
tilis, which ‘is apparently the most 
popular but nearly always sold as 
P. cortusoides, although I am not 
sure that I ever had the plant with 
pedicels short enough to qualify as 
P. cortusoides, and P. sieboldi. All 
they need, according to behavior 
here, is some shade, good drainage, 
and a fair amount of humus, prefer- 
ably leaf mold. 


roses to be. 


Of the ones mentioned, P. sieboldi, 
in its better forms, is perhaps the 
best garden plant. Those consid- 
ered better forms would vary, of 
course, among different gardeners. 
The plant varies not a little from 
garden-saved seeds, running from 
pure white through myriad shades 
of pink to a true rose, nearly always 
with flowers large for the size of 
the plant and sometimes extra-large, 
and they may have either plain or 
fringed petals. The height of the 
flower stem also varies, never ex- 
ceeding fifteen inches as it has grown 
here. 

P. saxatilis, which is the P. 
cortusoides of many lists, is too well 
known to need comment, but P. 
lichiangensis seems to be unknown to 
most gardeners. It is apparently not 
hardy enough for exposed situations 
in northern Michigan, a sheltered 
spot where it receives about half 
shade and a good covering of leaves 
in winter being necessary to make it 
permanent. Incidentally, it makes a 
good pot plant, and that is the way 
we often use it. The usual color de- 
scription of rosy-magenta is not fair 
to the plant, according to all ma- 
terial that has bloomed here, in 
which rose-red has been the pre- 
dominating shade. All species of the 
cortusoides section come so readily 
from seeds, and seeds of several kinds 
are so easy to obtain, that we can 
have them without much bother. 


A Perennial Borage. 


As known in gardens, the genus 
borago is usually confined to Borago 
officinalis, a coarse annual which is 
generally relegated to the herb gar- 
den. There are a few perennial 
species, however, some of which are 
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— Introducing — 


The “HITCH-HIKER.” What could be 
nicer for fertilizing liners in beds and 
young stock in the field? The beauty of 
this machine is that it has openings all 
along the bottom at intervals of 27/, ins., 
center to center. You can insert "‘spouts’ 
pictured anywhere you wish to con- 
rm to your row widths. You may also 
use it for BROADCASTING. There is a 
stopper” for each outlet to permit you 
to open or close any of the above-men 
tioned outlets, and the machine is avail 
able in any size you wish from 3 ft 
wide up 


42 
n 


re) 


NOTE: Wheels track 8 ins. wider, center 
to center, than described width of 









machine. 

For the Ford, Ferguson, Leader, Case VAC, Massey Harris 22 EXAMPLE: No. 500-UI-6-HL, 5 ft. wide, 
Fc ll Cub and Farmall Super A. Just specify your choice, but a ¥ : 
specify “SO-RITE” HITCH-HIKER. Widths, 3 ft. to 8 ft. In stock 6 spouts regular equipment, tracks 
M » shown in raised position. May be-raised and lowered 5 ft. 8 ins. center to center of wheels. 
at hydraulic lift of any of the above tractors ha ; : 
J V Yon't overlook capacity of lift in ordering. Machine Available with drop center rims for 

ll hold 110 lbs. fertilizer per foot of hopper 6:00x16 tires. 





ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE FAMILY: 


The “HI-BOY.” Pictured is the No. 600- 
LHA-UI-6-TR-C equipped with 48-in. 
diameter wheels giving 22!/2-in. clear- 
ance under the bottom plate. This 
machine will top-dress, side-dress, sow 
in rows and broadcast. What size do 


you need? WE CAN FURNISH IT. 
Available Now: 4 ft. to 13 ft. Wide. 





STILL ANOTHER MEMBER: 


The “BROADCASTER.” This is avail- 
able in sizes from 4 ft. wide to 13 ft 
wide 
IN GENERAL: ALL MODELS— 

Axles: SAE 1045 CF Steel 


Hoppers: 7/e-in. thick treated clear yel- 
low pine 

Bottoms: }/-in. thick rust-resistant 
steel 

Wheels: Steel tread or 6:00x16 DC 
rims or 6:50x20 demountable rims 
Steel wheels to 48-in. diameter. 


No. 800—-LA-ELI-TR “So-Rite” shown. 1-7/16” diameter steel axles Agitators: Reel type. Heavily made. 
NO — - - o-nhite snown - i 1 e ’ . . 
mounted on 6:00 x 16 tires. In stock in sizes from 4 ft. wide to All Tractor Models Equipped with Trac- 
13 ft. wide. tor Seat Feed Control. 


ALL MODELS ALSO AVAILABLE FOR ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSES. 





Write for complete details and prices. 


PENDER MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
RALEIGH, N.C, U.S. A. 


Our Twenty-eighth year in business 


Dow Pender, Jr. Call 
Bill Emory on 
W. R. Mann us. 


(Also Operators of Penarrow Nursery) 
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Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex. 


Larison Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. 





Paul Shamburger Rose Nursery 


introduces a new climbing rose to the trade 


CLIMBING FLORADORA 


The following nurseries are the first growers to be licensed to offer this rose to the public: 


Atwood Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. Oliver Flower Farms, Tyler, Tex. 
Breedlove Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. Pine Springs Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 
Carl Shamburger Rose Nurs., Tyler, Tex. Ray's Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 
Consolidated Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. Rosemont Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. 
Co-Operative Rose Growers, Tyler, Tex. Roy J. Atwood Nursery, Tyler, Tex. 


Goldwater Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. 
Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. Ty-Tex Rose Nurseries, Tyler, Tex. 


Martin's Rose Nursery, Arp, Tex. Winona Rose Co., Winona, Tex. 


As budwood becomes available, your favorite grower will be able to supply you with this new and popular 


——~ Climbing Floradora ~~~ 





Tyler, Texas 


(Patent Applied For) 


Naughton Farms, Waxahachie, Tex. 


Russell Wilson Nursery, Winnsboro, Tex. 


Vermay Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex. 





especially ornamental. Of the latter, 
B. laxiflora is the best that I know. 
Like most Corsican plants, its 
longevity is decidedly uncertain this 
far north, although it has sometimes 
survived a mild winter under a good 
protective snow blanket. It is easily 
grown from seeds. 

The literature tells us that the 
plant grows in moist, shady places 
in the mountains of Corsica. Here 
we find that it grows well with or- 
dinary precipitation if given shade, 
as on a north wall, and a humus- 
filled soil. In fact, its trailing habit 
makes it an ideal wall plant, and 
its admirable trait of producing 
opal-blue stars set among rough, 
dark green leaves from late April 
or early May until fall frosts gives 
it a prominent place among long- 
blooming plants. 


Hutchinsia Culture. 


A correspondent writes that he has 
had trouble keeping Hutchinsia al- 
pina despite the fact that he has 
been following the instructions in his 





BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS, 
DECIDUOUS MAGNOLIAS, SHRUBS, etc. 


Lining-out and finished grades. 


Quality stock at prices you can afford to pay. 


T. G. OWEN & SON, Inc. 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 











KISKATOM NURSERIES 
S ializi in Boxwood 
GROWERS OF HERB PLANTS P LA N N O W 


For Culinary and Ornamental Purposes 


GARDENIAS, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS ic] 
ALL LANDSCAPING MATERIAL to visit Chase 
NURSERIES: P. O. Box 546, 
Madisonville, La. on your way to 
Phone: MAdisonville 44 N O ] 
OFFICES: 7425 Dominican St. ew Vrieans 
New Orleans 18, La. 
ae Walnut 4641 CHASE NURSERY C0. 
isit Our Nurseries— Sie 
A Beauty Spot on a Louisiana Bayou CHASE, ALA. 
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PLAN YOUR TRIP 
| TO OR FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“The Nursery Center of the South” 


Located on ‘*The Broadway of America’’ 
(U. S. Hwy. 70S) just a stone’s throw from 


Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
Lookout Mountain 

Oak Ridge Atomic Plant 

Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Center Hill TVA Lake (excellent fishing) 
Dale Hollow TVA Lake (excellent fishing) 


ISVI KY 
~~ IND “4 LLE, 


_ 
— a A , Che e Dal 
A&s VILLE cj , 
TD EE * 
7: N WN 


NM et Be McMINNVILLE 


* JACKSON Nat'l Park 
oG> 
»? ... PA Ze ‘s “ fis 


! HUNTSVILLE, ALA 


Visit our nursery and see our fields of 
















Evergreens Reforestation Tree Seedlings 
Nut Trees Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
Privet Vines and Creepers 


Shade and Ornamental Tree Seedlings 


FOREST NURSERY CO., Ine. 


A. A. N. Badge No. 48 
Convention Representatives: J. R. Boyd and John T. Boyd, staying at Hotel Monteleone 
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cultural guide. I suspect that he has 
been following the wrong practices 
for our American climate. In fact, 
it is easy to understand why hutch- 
insias are not better liked in this 
country if other gardeners do as | 
did for years in following the advice 
of English authors to give the plants 
a well drained spot in full sun. That 
is probably correct treatment under 
the cool, moist conditions of the 
British Isles, but it spells quick dis- 
aster in our hot, dry summers. 

Probably these interesting and 
decorative crucifers would be more 
popular if their needs for moisture 
and part shade in the climate of 
eastern and midwestern states were 
better known. All three kinds known 
to me, Hutchinsia alpina, H. auero- 
waldi ard H. brevicaulis, make 
cushions of shining green foliage one 
or two inches thick, which are cov- 
ered with clusters of snow-white 
crossflowers for a long time in late 
spring. Like most crucifers, they are 
easily grown from seeds and easily 
handled under the conditions men- 
tioned for our climate. This far 
north they suffer badly from late 
spring frosts, requiring some protec- 
tion from straw or excelsior after the 
snow melts. 


A Good Native Delphinium. 


~~ 


SEE US FOR QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialty 
e 
Lining-out Stock 
e 
Roses, Patented and Standard 
» 


Ornamental Evergreens 


Pe PrP BPrBP>B>»B >>> edad edad edad ede i il il Ul Ml Ml Ml dl i it st 


Shade Trees 


* 

If one is to judge by its scarcity 
in gardens, he is forced to the con- 
clusion that the dwarf, native lark- 
spur, Delphinium tricorne, is not 
well known among modern garden- 
ers. If that is true, it presents an 
opportunity to the neighborhood 
grower. Perhaps the fact that it 
grows naturally over a wide area 
from Ohio to Minnesota and south- 
ward has something to do with this 
neglect, for we seem to ignore plants 
which almost grow under our feet in 
our eagerness to find the exotics, 
In any case, we are missing a good 
garden plant. 

The much-divided leaves of D. 
tricorne, as is the case with so many 
of the crowfoot family, are orna- 


TWO-YEAR. FIELD-GROWN. BUDDED ROSE mental in themselves, but its crown- 


" * : ing glory is the few-flowered racemes 

our 5] ialty of white-eyed, intense blue flowers 

Liberal discounts on early bookings. as much as two inches across. The 

Let us bud your special varieties on contract. plant’s only drawback as a landscape 


Quality, Price and Service. Ask anyone we serve. ornament is its habit of disappearing 
soon after seeds have been matured, 


Member A. A. N. leaving a vacant space in that par- 

ROSE LAWN NURSERIES Winnsboro, Texas ticular area until the plants appear 
again the following spring. That 
can usually be overcome, however, 
. y _ , . seOnTE by using a little ingenuity in select- 
BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE ing companions which will more or 
and others on horticultural subjects less fill the void left by the larkspurs’ 

may be purchased from passing. The plant did well here in 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. sun or part shade. Seeds apparently 
[Concluded on page 86.] 


We Will Be Seeing You at the Convention ! 


E. L. Baker J. B. Baker 
E. L. Baker, Jr. J. B. Baker, Jr. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


P. O. Box 828 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Established 1884 
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IN STOCK — jill color 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


TAGS 


ROSE * SHRUB + FRUIT » CAMELLIA 





" FOLDERS 
4 ROSE - SHRUB + FRUIT 
AZALEA-CAMELLIA 


4, POST CARDS 





D your FIRM NAME 
" and ADDRESS HERE SS i«€: 


|. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Aerticultural Printers * HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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Trade Meetings 


NEW LOUISIANA GROUP. 


After a meeting June 19 at the 
Riverside Inn, Covington, La., of the 
convention committee of the nurs- 
erymen’s group of the Louisiana 
State Horticultural Association, the 
group held another session and unan- 
imously decided to form an associa- 
tion for nurserymen only. The name 
tentatively suggested was the South- 
east Louisiana Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 

The following were named as of- 
ficers of the new group: President, 
Flovd McKee, McKee’s Nursery, 
Covington; first vice-president, W. 
Price Magee, Folsom Nursery, Fol- 
som: second vice-president, Sam 
Zerkowsky, Tammia Flower Farm, 
Slidell, and secretary-treasurer, J. H. 
Moskovitz, McKee’s Nursery, Cov- 
ington. Directors are Elmer A. Far- 
ley, E. A. Farley Nurseries, Mande- 
ville, and Rene J. Casadaban, Casa- 
daban’s Nurseries, Abita Springs. 

Discussion on membership will 
probably result in the firm being con- 
sidered the member, and not the 
individual, thus giving each nursery 
only one vote. J. H. Moskovitz, of 
McKee’s Nursery, was named chair- 
man of a committee of his choosing, 
to report at the next meeting with 
plans for operation. G. P. D. 





NEW HOUSTON OFFICERS. 


An election of officers was held at 
the June 5 meeting of the Houston 
Landscape and Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Houston, Tex. Fred Teas, 
of Teas Nursery Co., is president; 
Thomas Foster, of Foster Nurseries, 
vice-president; R. E. McMinn, of 
McMinn Lawn Service, secretary, 
and Hans Peterson, of Hans Peter- 
son Nursery, treasurer. 


TULSA ELECTION. 


The Tulsa Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion met June 12 and elected officers, 
as follows: President, Gerald Spoor, 
of Holland Nursery; vice-president, 
C. V. Reser, of Reser Landscape 
Nursery, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Don Kauffman, of the Schell Nurs- 
ery Co., all at Tulsa. The next meet- 
ing of the association is scheduled 
for September 11. 

Cox’s Nursery, at 2916 East Fifty- 

‘first street, Tulsa, was opened early 
this year. Three acres of land are de- 
voted to general nursery stock. 

H. H. Blann, of Blann Nursery, 


Owasso, Okla., has purchased a cat- 
tle farm near Grand Lake, to which 
it is reported he may retire. 

R. W.C. 
ENJOY KENTUCKY OUTING. 

Those who attended the summer 
meeting of the Kentucky Nursery- 
men’s Association spent two days 
fishing, swimming, boating, visiting 
and relaxing at Kentucky Dam Vil- 
lage state park, Gilbertsville. During 
the meeting, held June 13 and 14, 
not one business session was called. 
Nurserymen, their wives, children 
and other guests simply enjoyed the 
facilities of the park, unhampered by 
even a formal program for entertain- 
ment. 

An informal dinner held June 13 
was attended by fifty-six persons who 
later in the evening watched colored 
slides of past local, state and nation- 
al meetings. The slides were shown 
in the park auditorium by Daniel 
Gardiner, of Boone Gardiner Nurs- 
eries, Louisville. Afterward the park 
management was host to an old- 
fashioned square dance, only one of 
the affairs at which Mr. Knight, 
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park manager, did everything pos- 
sible to make the visit a memorable 
one. At the end of the second day of 
the meeting, which was spent sight- 
seeing and again enjoying the lake 
and park facilities, several nursery- 
men returned home, but many of 
them stayed at the park for the re. 
mainder of the week. 

All of the officers of the associa- 
tion were present at the meeting. 
President Walter Hillenmeyer and 
past president Daniel Gardiner wel- 
comed new members and guests and 
looked after the welfare of everyone 
attending. A winter meeting at Lex. 
ington is planned for late January or 
early February, 1952. 


Howard G. Tilson, Sec’y. 





KANSAS LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS MEET. 


Forty members of the Association 
of Kansas Landscape Architects, ac- 
companied -by their wives, held their 
summer meeting at the Wiegner tea 
room, at Salina, June 17. The speak- 
er at the noon dinner was Charles 
W. Shaver, a local architect, who is 
probably best known for the many 
fine churches he has designed and 
erected in a 5-state area in the 
middle west. 

In his talk Mr. Shaver mentioned 





in there. 


Hot-0-d” ie 


Here is my chance to go to Scottsville and see those Verhalen- 
grown Wistaria Trees. On my way to or from New Orleans I'll stop 


You know Verhalens are quantity growers of Arborvitaes and 
Junipers as well as the usual assortment of Broad-leaved Stock. They 
have Liners, Canned Plants and Field-grown Stock. 

Not only are they large-scale operators, but they are friendly 
people. You can't help but enjoy a visit there. 

This is my chance, and I'm going to take it. Their address is: 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


SCOTTSVILLE, TEXAS 











2- YEAR-OLD FIELD -GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Standard Variety 
Bare-Rooted or Processed 


Write: 


WINONA ROSE CO. 


Box 3207 TYLER, TEXAS 











CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


Peter Lui strain seed nuts and 
seedlings, and grafted Nanking, 
Meiling, Abundance and Kuling va- 
rieties. Write for information and 
prices 


Leeland Farms 


P. O. Box 128 LEESBURG, GA. | 
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“ll be seeing you... 
at the Convention in 
New Orleans”... 


Keith 
Monahan, 
Sales Manager 


“Every rosebush 


you sent us grew” 





That's the kind of letters we receive from nurserymen 
all over the United States year after year 


Here's the reason why: 

Our growing fields are located in the mountain valley 
areas of southern California where the soil is extremely 
rich. This foothill location is subject to extreme temperature 
changes and produces rosebushes that are ‘climatized’ and 
certain to grow regardless of the climatic conditions 
Heartier, more vigorous growing rosebushes were never 
grown than those from the fields of the Howard Rose Com 
pany in Hemet, California 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY 


OF HEMET - CALIFORNIA 


PATENTED AND NON-PATENTED ROSE BUSHES FOR THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
SOX Fm@s 09 HEMET @ CeLiFtror Nee 
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We Invite Your Attention to Our 
COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


We are offering our usual line of Roses, both stand- 
ard varieties and the best of the Patented sorts; Flow- 
ering Shrubs, in quantity and most popular varieties; 
Hedge Plants: Shade Trees: good assortment of Fruit 
Trees, and Grapevines. 


Our quantity production permits favorable prices 
on many items. 


We are always glad to show our stock and to quote 
on your list of wants. 


The HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Ine. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 





that his most beautiful churches were 
not necessarily the largest struc- 
tures, but those with beautiful land- 
scape settings and well appointed, 
spacious grounds. Long an advo- 
cate of cooperation between the 
landscape architect and the building 
architect, he chose a theme for his 
discussion accordingly. He has 
traveled widely in the forty-eight 
states, and the places he remembers 
as being most beautiful are those 
which employ a good landscaping 
plan appropriate to the architecture. 
He cited as a classical example the 
city of Washington, D. C. It ranks 
now as one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities, because the land- 
scape plan which was originally pre- 
pared for it has been closely fol- 
lowed through the years. He gave 
as other examples of landscaping 
beauty, Forest Lawn cemetery, at 
Los Angeles, and the Cloisters; near 
New York city. 

During the business meeting that 
followed a discussion was held re- 
garding the policies and standards 
of the Federal.Housing Authority 
for landscape treatment of dwelling 
units. Measures for better coopera- 
tion with authorities from the na- 
tional down to the local level were 
outlined. 

A vote showed group approval of 

[Concluded on page 60.] 





ROSES 


BOOKING NOW FOR DELIVERY 
FALL, 1951, SPRING, 1952 


PAUL'S SCARLET, 2-yr. plants, budded on Multiflora. 


No. |, $30.00 per 100; No. |! $25.00 per 100; No. 2, $20.00 per 
100, F.0.B. Tyler, Texas. 
TERMS: 25 per cent with booking, balance C.O.D. 5 per cent dis 


count if full amount is remitted with order. 


A limited quantity of patented and nonpatented varieties in 
H.T's, FLORIBUNDAS and POLYANTHAS. Send Want List for spe 
cial quotations. 

All offerings are subject to prior sale and any and all conditions 


over which we have no control. 


ROSE HILL FARM 


Rt. 4 TYLER, TEXAS 








L 


Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 











Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs 


W. - T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 


Old English BOXWOOD 


F it T (Wholesale Only) 

SELLING OUT. Specimens 20 x 16 ins. and 
rul rees up; also very large specimens. No smaller stock 
Write for Our Wholesale Trade List left. Special discounts on carload or truckload 

orders. Prices'on request. Inspection invited. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 





GENEVA, N. Y. 


















The New Cherry- 


® Ceguc ce Floribunda 


Plent Potent No. 926 


1930 BLAZE - 1937 Ectipse | ‘ 
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pthready a 5- “ime 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Wbuds Lat gest kee Crowes 


International Award Winner! 


: 


% 


All-America Rose Selection 
Winner for 1952. 


Gold Medal Winner at the 
International Rose Competi- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland for 
1950 

Gold Medal Winner at the 


International Test Gardens, 
Portland, Oregon for 1950. 


First Certificate, Bagatelle, 
Paris, France for 1950. 


Gold Medal, Connecticut 
Horticultural Society 1950. 


The New Floribunda Vogue 
Will Be Your Best Seller in 1952! 


Since its introduction, Vogue has won 5 major 
horticultural awards putting it in a class with its 
full sister Fashion. Vogue is definitely one of the 
finest Floribunda Roses ever created! Its gay 
striking color is something much sought after in 
Roses and its ability to bloom consistently and 
profusely will make it very much in demand by 
every gardener. Everywhere Vogue has been 
shown everyone has been captivated by its 
loveliness. Due to a vigorous advertising and 
publicity campaign, Vogue sales will equal 
Fashion which outsold any previous new rose in 
its first season. These sure soles are waiting for 
you in the 1952 season! Order your Vogue 
today. SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
CONVENTION OR WRITE US _ DIRECTLY 
ABOUT VOGUE, AND OTHER MONEY MAK- 
ING NEW ROSES. 








Yor GOOD SALES VOLUME 


SELL THE Hew DOUBLE MOCKORANGE 


Philadedphus Minnesota Sucuflake 


Plant Patent No. 538 


Suggested Retail Wholesale 
Each __— Per Doz. Per 10 Perl00 _ Per 1000 
18 to 24 in. .....$1.25 $12.00 $6.00 $55.00 $500.00 
2 2 Soe 1.50 15.00 7.00 65.00 600.00 
Seo £8. ..... 2 20.00 9.00 85.00 800.00 





For full information on how to get your share or 
the Sales in WWcauesota Susoulake write or see — 


JEWELL NURSERIES, Inc. J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 








The outstanding Mockorange—the flowers are large, double. The 
season of flowering early summer. This plant is hardy, a vigorous grower 
and long-lived. It will grow to a height of 8 feet. Ideal for landscaping, 
mail order, or cash and carry sales 
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BIRD VITA-BAND 


Prove Their Value in Higher Net Profits 





HERE'S HOW 
VITA-BANDS ARE USED... 





Sr 


| > ? 
TO USE—In Flats or Benches, 
fill with soil 





Plant at right was grown in Vita-Band; one at left was not. Rootball 
protection given by Vita-Bands aids head start to premium prices. 


Vita-Bands are nutrient-treated growing aids... they are easily set up, require very lit- 
tle labor and produce higher ‘net profit because crops reach an earlier market and com- 
mand higher prices! 

The reasons are many. Vita-Bands are used as a growing aid for plants in the vital 
transplant stage... they eliminate rootshock, save 1 to 3 weeks setback, stimulate well- 
balanced growth — and aid moisture control! 

The results have been proved time after time: growers starting their crops in Vita- 
Bands hit the early market for premium prices! Write us for more information or order 
from supplier’s catalogue. Bird & Son, inc., Dept. AN-7, East Walpole, Massachusetts. 








VITA-BAND D gives growers VITA-BAND 10 for short growing peri 
greater control of growth ods. Will usually contain root growth 
through transplant stage —con- up to approximately 8 to 10 weeks. Nu- 
tains root growth until grower trient-treated with quickly available 
; chooses to let root through plant food ... your judgment deter- 
, Band. Nutrient-treated wit! mines need for additional feeding. Espe- 
| quickly available plant food cially good for annuals and vegetables 





PLANT BANDS PRICE PER 1000—SIZES IN INCHES 


Sold in units 416 ¢414| 434x434) 2u2 | 2u2 | 214x235) 3u3 | 4x4 | 6x4 
vawey x25 n2% | 225 | 23 | 23 "| x3 x3 | xs 


VITA-BAND D | 3.75 4.05 | 4.55 


| 


5.20 | $95 | 6.90 | 9.10 11.45 














VITA-BAND 10 3.60 3.90 4.40 4.90 5.85 6.75 8.85 /11.10 
Prices higher in Rocky Mtn., Pacific Coast, Texas and Gulf State areas | 
Transplant in usual manner. BIRD VITA-BAND *© TOM THUMB FLAT «¢ VITA-POTS ¢ RED POTS 











TO SET UP —Pick up like this... squeeze and press corners... set in place.:. 
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Growers of 


Leading Patented and Popular Varieties 


CARL SHAMBURGER NURSERY 


TYLER, TEXAS 
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ROSES 2 
Americas GYinest 











an extensive sanctuary or memorial 
garden to be designed and endowed 
with permanent maintenance as part 
of the setting for the new Danforth 
chapel on the campus of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. There- 
fore, the college endowment associa- 
tion will be advised as to sugges- 
tions for the planning of this garden. 
Seeing a need for broadening the 
number of suitable species of street 
trees used throughout the state, the 
group also outlined a plan to start 
such a program. Each member will 
evaluate shade tree varieties for his 
section of the state, and the data 
will be assembled and made avail- 
able to city planting authorities. 
Hosts at the summer meeting of 
the association were the five mem- 
bers affiliated with the Kansas Land- 
scape & Nursery Co., Salina. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting the en- 
tire group was conducted on a tour 
of the nursery fields, and later mem- 
bers visited the offices, where refresh- 
ments were served. The ladies were 
entertained at the home of the nurs- 
ery manager, Ralph B. Ricklefs. Sr., 
after a conducted tour of the parks 
and other points of interest at Salina. 
Manhattan was selected as host 
city for the winter meeting, to be 
held sometime in February, 1952. 
Members of the faculty in the de- 








PFINGSTL’s NURSERY 


MONTGOMERY 3, ALABAMA 


The Home of the 
Camellia JOSEPH PFINGSTL 
llges Medal Award, 1950 
(Patent No. 927) 


and the 


Camellia EMMETT PFINGSTL 
Variegated Sport of the Joseph Pfingstl 


* 


Camellias, Azaleas, Roses 
Evergreens and 
Flowering Shrubs 


* 


NURSERY 
DISPLAY GROUNDS 
101 WILLENA AVE. 
Phone: 2-2077 











GREETINGS 
from the 


ALDRIDGE NURSERY 





BADGE 709 








Growers of 


| | | CONIFERS 


QUALITY STOCK FLWG. SHRUBS 
~ MAGNOLIAS 


QUANTITY LOTS. 


BOXWOOD 











BE SURE TO LIGUSTRUMS 
GET our PRICES and 2 
YOU BUY. COMPLETE LINE 
OF GENERAL 








| | ORNAMENTALS 


‘ 


VON ORMY, TEXAS 
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ROSA 
MULTIFLORA 


JAPONICA 


THORNY TYPE 


FoR LIVING FENCE 


Vanpersrook Nurseries 


CONSERVATION GRADE 


9 to 18 ins. ... $30.00 per 1000 
UNDERSTOCK 
Per 1000 
3to4mm.... $30.00 
4to6mm.... 35.00 
6to8mm.... 40.00 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON 
ORDERS OF 10,000 OR OVER. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
ERWIN W. WHITHAM 
LOUIS C. VANDERBROOK 





EVERGREENS 





SHRUBS 





LINERS 











BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
2-YR., NOT TRANSPLANTED 


18 to 24 ins. .... 
I2 to 18 ins... .. 
9 vo 12 ing. .... 
6to Jins. .... 


Per 1000 
$65.00 
50.00 


Qua.ity 
VaLueEs 


REASONABLE 
Prices 











\ 
HERE AT CO-OP WE OFFER MORE! Here is 
the largest exclusive rose refrigerated storage in 
the South. Others enjoy doing business with us. 
You will too— 


WRITE FOR NEW 
1951-1952 TRADE LIST 
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We sincerely hope each and everyone of 
the many nurserymen going to the A. A. N. 
convention in New Orleans will have a 
good and profitable time. May we suggest: 





I. Visit the famous French Market. 
2. Drink the delicious chicory coffee. 
3. See Lake Pontchartrain. 


4. Wander through the Royal antique 
shops. 


3. Eat hearty at Galatoire’s, Antoine's, 
Court of 2 Sisters and Arnaud’s. 


Finally on the way home drop by our 
nursery and see the fastest-growing organ- 
ization in the South. We’re on the Texas 
Highway #69 just out of Tyler, Texas. 
See you in New Orleans. 


7/o-orearm Kev Thoowsns 


TYLER, TEXAS 





partment of landscape design at 
Kansas State College will be hosts. 
George M. Fisher. 





MICHIGAN BULB GROUP. 

The Michigan Commercial Bulb 
Growers’ Association was formed 
March 16 as a nonprofit corporation, 
with its office at 604 Hanselman 
building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Officers are president, Joseph Van 
Lierop, Hartford: vice-president, 
John Blankestyn, Zeeland; treasurer, 
Arie Van Dyke, Zeeland, and secre- 
tary, Robert Cornell, Hartford. Di- 
rectors are William Nagel, Kala- 
mazoo; Paul Rudy, Copemish; Har- 
old Weaver, Bronson; Robert Cor- 
nell, Hartford; Arie Var Dyke, Zee- 
land; G. C. Mundy, Coldwater; Gar- 
rett Newhouse, Plainwell; John 
Blankestyn, Zeeland, and Joseph 
Van Lierop, Hartford. 

Membership in the association is 
limited to commercial growers of 
bulbs, tubers and corms who have 
not less than five acres of such crops 
under cultivation. In other words, 
membership is restricted to those who 
depend for a living upon the cultiva- 
tion and growing of bulbs, corms and 
tubers. Initially, the membership 
represented some 1,800 acres in 
Michigan devoted commercially to 








JUNIPER, VIRGINIANA 


3 to 6-ft. specimens, well sheared and root-pruned. 
SHADE TREES 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Extra-heavy, 2-year. 


GRAFTED JUNIPERS 
2 to 3 ft. in the popular varieties. Limited quantity. 


ARBORVITAE 


JUNIPER GRAFTS 
For Fall, 1951, delivery. 


~ 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 798 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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® Gledhill’s Ever-Level “Earth Planer” really does the job. 


For leveling lawns, driveways and general grad- 
ing preparatory to seeding, etc., this sturdy, low- 
cost leveler can give you the results you want with 
amazingly little time and effort. Readily and easily 
maneuvered by any tractor with 3-point hydraulic 
lift (standard on most tractors). Attaching parts 
available for tractors not using the 3-point lift 


hydraulic system. 


GLEDHILL UNIVERSAL EARTH MOVER 


Indispensable for rough grading — digs, hauls, 
scrapes and levels — 11!4-yard and 2!/2-yard ca- 
pacity. (Full specifications on request.) 

See your Gledhill dealer—if none near you, write 
the factory at Galion, Ohio, for his name. Send 
name of farm equipment dealer through whom 


you would like to buy. 


“GLEDHILL 


FOR SPEEDY, LOW-COST GRADING 


e Only one man needed to operate it 
® Works forward and backward. 


e Opposing blade design assures smooth, uni- 
form spreading. 


e Adjustable center bar permits deeper cut where 
desired. 


@ Blades are tough, high carbon steel 
type, replaceable 


scraper 


e Entire planer can be raised for speedy job-to-job 
movement 


The price is surprisingly low! 








ROAD MACHINERY CO. GALION, OHIO 














BOX 3 








See Our Representative at the A.A.N. Convention 


mS 


& 


JMAN* or write us for attractive prices on a AAN 
i Ay } . ° “Fe 2) bh Va - + M4 e ; i 
wate gener al line of nursery stock including: abe 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
OTHER SMALL FRUITS 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
FRUIT TREES 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE and ORNAMENTALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HEDGES, etc. 


Plan to Visit Our Nurseries after the Convention. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Inc. 


SELBY VILLE, DELAWARE 





the growing of bulbs, corms and 
tubers. There are commercially de- 
voted to such crops in Michigan 
about 2,000 acres; thus substantially 
all the commercial growers are mem- 
bers of the organization. 

The association has a trial garden 
project near Galesburg for the test- 
ing of new and introductory commer- 
cial varieties. Several results on each 
variety will be reported to the mem- 
bership as data are compiled from 
the experience and tests conducted 
with regard to them. 

The purposes of the association are 
to encourage and promote interest in 
growing of bulbs, tubers and corms 
and the science and industry of grow- 
ing the same; to promote, protect and 
represent the interest of its members; 
to encourage and study reduction 
and elimination of disease in bulbs, 
tubers and corms and the improve- 
ment of the quality of the same, and 
to bring its members together for the 
joint consideration of mutual prob- 
lems affecting the commercial grow- 
ing of bulbs, corms and tubers. 


STREET address of Joe Forks, 
who has started a nursery at West 
Point, Neb., is 419 River street, 
where he has four acres and grows 
evergreens. 








The best Buy for the Nurteryman. 





3!/,-in., wired—plain or painted. 

2!/2 and 3!/,-in., wired—printed to order. 
Pointed Pot and Garden Labels—Plain or Painted. 
Printing available on all sizes. 

Special Field Labels made to order. 


Write for prices and discounts. 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


Established |867 
DERRY VILLAGE, N. H. 
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GROWING & QUALITY 
FLOWERING PEACH FLOWERING PLUM 


REDDISH- BRONZE FOLIAGE 
DOUBLE EARLY RED 


PRUNUS PISSARDI (white tinted pink) 
DOUBLE EARLY PINK 
(light pink flower, good fruit) 
HELEN BORCHERS (very DBL Pink) ; 
PRUNUS BLIERIANA (DBL soft pink 
CANDY STICK (varigated) wren ( oni 


PRUNUS THUNDERCLOUD 
DOUBLE WHITE (dark foliage, white flower) 


and a Complete Line of 
FRUIT TREES @ SHADE TREES @ GRAPE VINES 
Field and Container Grown ORNAMENTALS 


Ask about these two outstanding 
Stribling Introductions 


$-37 ROOTSTOCK 


PLANT PAT. 904 
The S-37 Rootstock is a must where soil 
nematodes hamper fruit production. 


FREESTONE PEACH 


Ripening 40 days ahead of Elberta 


WRITE for Price List and Descriptive Bulletins 












. ° Coach 4 OFFICE and 
pee SALES YARD 
. wuRSERY | ON 99 HIGHWAY 
ai San off NORTH 
NURSERIES 


PHONE 86 P.O. BOX 793 MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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Acer Negundo, 2-yr. sdigs 
Acer Platanoides, !-yr. sdigs. 
Acer Saccharum, |-yr. sdias. 
Althaea, |-yr. sdias. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, |-yr. sdias 
Azalea Mollis, 2-yr. T. 

Cornus Kousa, |-yr. sdigs. 

*Cornus Kousa, 2-yr. T. 

Cydonia Japonica, !-yr. sdigs. 
*Cydonia Japonica, 2-yr. T. 
*Euonymus Radicans, 2-yr. TT 
*Euonymus Radicans Carrieri, 2-yr. TT 
*Euonymus Radicans Coloratus, 2-yr. TT 
*Euonymus Radicans Variegatus, 2-yr. TT 
*Euonymus Radicans Vegetus, 2-yr. TT 

Fagus Sylvatica, |-yr. sdigs. 

Ginkgo Biloba, |-yr. sdigs. 

Koelreuteria Paniculata, |-yr. sdigs 

Laburnum Vulgaris, |-yr. sdigs. 
*Leucothoe Catesbaei, 3-yr. TT. 

Liquidambar Styraciflua, !-yr. sdigs. 
*Picea Excelsa, 3-yr. T...... 

Pieris Japonica, !-yr. T 

Pieris Japonica, 2-yr. TT. 


*Indicates 





*Berberis Thunbergi Atropurpurea, 2-yr. T 


BOULEVARD NURSERIES. 


1951-52 LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 100 Per 1000 


$ 7.00 $ 60.00 
7.00 60.00 
7.00 60.00 
4.50 35.00 
5.50 45.00 

25.00 200.00 
8.50 75.00 
5.50 45.00 

30.00 250.00 
4.50 35.00 
8.50 75.00 

35.00 300.00 

35.00 300.00 

35.00 300.00 

35.00 300.00 

35.00 300.00 
7.00 60.00 
7.00 60.00 
7.00 60.00 
5.50 45.00 

35.00 300.00 
7.00 60.00 

30.00 250.00 

. 10.00 90.00 

30.00 250.00 

n field rows 


moles m 
pies 


Per 100 Per 1000 


Pieris Japonica, 3-yr. TT $40.00 $350.00 


Pinus Cembra, 3-yr. 30.00 250.00 
*Pinus Thunbergi, 3-yr. TT 30.00 250.00 
Quercus Palustris, |-yr. sdig 7.00 60.00 
Rosa Multiflora Japonica, 
l-yr. sdigs., 2 to 3 mm 2.50 18.00 
Rosa Multiflora Japonica, 
l-yr. sdigs., 3 to 6 mm. 4.00 30.00 
Rosa Multiflora Japonica, 
l-yr. sdigs., grafting size... 5.00 40.00 
Rosa Rugosa (mixed), I-yr. sdiqs. 5.50 45.00 
Sophora Japonica, 2-yr. sdigs. 8.50 75.00 
Taxus Cuspidata Upright, sdiqs., 2-yr 15.00 125.00 
Taxus Cuspidata Nana (Brevifolia), 2-yr. T 30.00 250.00 
Taxus Media Hatfieldi, 2-yr. T. . 30.00 250.00 
*Taxus Media Hatfieldi, 4-yr. TT 50.00 450.00 
Taxus Media Hicksi, 2-yr. T 30.00 250.00 
*Taxus Media Hicksi, 4-yr. TT 50.00 450.00 
*Taxus Media Hicksi, 5-yr. TT 80.00 700.00 
*Thuja Occidentalis Pyramidalis, 2-yr. graft 70.00 600.00 
Thuja Orientalis, grafting size, 2-yr. T 7.00 60.00 
*Thuja Orientalis Aurea Nana (Biota), 
2-yr. grafts 60.00 500.00 
Wistaria Sinensis, |-yr. sdig 4.50 35.00 
once Transplanted: TT, twice Transplanted 


ailed on request. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 








MAGEE’S SUCCESS STORY. 


A Louisiana nurseryman, Price 
Magee, founder of the Folsom Nurs- 
ery, Folsom, was recently discussed 
in a “Success Story” column in the 
New Orleans Item. When Mr. Ma- 
gee was discharged from military 
service at the age of 19 in 1919, he 
was a top sergeant and a veteran of 
foreign service. He then served an 
apprenticeship and became a tile set- 
ter, and soon he was an estimator. 
One of the last jobs he figured before 
the stock market crash in 1929 was 
the Charity hospital at New Orleans. 

When the depression came, he re- 
turned to Folsom, near his native 
Franklinton, La., and bought a 
farm. Influenced by an aunt who had 
cared for him after his parents died 
and who was a fond grower of camel- 
lias, Mr. Magee turned to the nurs- 
ery business. During the depression 
years he solicited business, while his 
brother, Dallas, grew the plants. 

Dallas Magee has since estab- 
lished his own business, Midway 
Nursery, at Baton Rouge, and Price 
Magee is head of the Folsom Nurs- 
ery. 





A RETAIL flower shop has been 
opened in conjunction with the A. P. 
Miller Nursery, Columbus, Miss. 
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ONE OF NEW YORK STATE’S LARGEST | 








s t 


OUR 67th YEAR 


FRUIT TREE GROWERS 


All upland-grown and 
inspected for trueness to name. 


Std. and Dwarf Apple, | and 2-yr. 
Std. and Dwarf Pear, | and 2-yr. 


Plum, | and 2-yr. 


Sweet and Sour Cherry-Quince, | and 2-yr. 


Peach, |-yr. 
Also a good assortment of 


Shrubs, Shade Trees, Evergreens. 


See ou 


r representative, Howard W. Maloney, 
at the convention 


or write us for attractive prices on your 


Fall and Spring needs. 


Visit us this summer in the Genesee country. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. | 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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fastens it better 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 


JULY 15, 1951 





Self-Feeding “Hog Ring” Plier 
Speeds Up Wrap-Around Fastening 


A large mid-western nursery reports 
that the use of Bostitch “Hog Ring” 
Pliers for burlap “balling” evergreens 
proved twice as fast as hand sewing. 

This is but one of many ways in 
which Bostitch P7 Self-Feeding “Hog 
Ring” Pliers can help you. Used for 
all kinds of “wrap-around” fastening. 
Replaces tedious tying, winding, 
wrapping, wiring, taping. Leaves one 
hand free to control the work. Saves 


‘time, money, work. 


ANO FASTER 
with wire 


4 


“Balling” evergreens is but one of 
the numerous nursery and florist 
fastening operations that can be per- 
formed rapidly and profitably with 
Bostitch stapling pliers, tackers, 
hammers and other stapling machines. 
The Bostitch field man near you will 
be glad to demonstrate. 300 field men 
throughout the U. S. and Canada put 
Bostitch service conveniently within 
your reach. Look up “Bostitch” in 
your phone book, or mail coupon below. 









Easy, 
One-Hand 
Operation 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Name 
Firm 


Street... 


City 


Trade-Mork “Bostitch” Registered U. S. Patent Office and Foreign Countries L. et a? 


BOSTITCH, 496 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


Please send me information on the Bostitch stapling machines 
you believe will help me in my work. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By E. Sam Hemming 


OUR ASSOCIATION. 


When you stop to think about it, 
our American Association of Nurs- 
erymen has really done a remarkable 
job in reconciling the dissimilar in- 
terests of the several varieties of nurs- 
erymen. In some recent discussions 
with a garden editor it was called to 
my attention that there is still some 
residual dissension between land- 
scape nurserymen and mail-order 
nurserymen, but, even as unfamiliar 
as I am with the full picture, it is 
evident that, over the years, we have 
come a long way in cooperation. 

I recall attending my first A. A. N. 
convention with my father about 
twenty-five years ago at Rochester. 
In those days the members met as 
one group and the several varieties 
of nurserymen were not recognized. 
Leadership came chiefly from the 
large wholesale growers and _ ship- 
pers, with the greatest power being 
held by the fruit tree growers. A pub- 
licity program was started, but it 
was kept on a national plane, and 
little sifted down to the local com- 
munity and the local nurseryman. 

With the end of the boom and the 
coming of the depression, the disin- 
tegration and_ dissatisfaction in- 
creased rapidly until reorganization 
was necessary. 

I do not know who should receive 
the credit for the mechanical and 
spiritual reorganization of the 
A. A. N. that took place in the °30’s 
and for hiring R. P. White as execu- 
tive secretary, but they have been 
eminently successful. For a relative- 
ly small industry we have many di- 
versified interests to consider, includ- 
ing fruit tree growers and shippers, 
retail mail-order houses, landscape 
nurserymen, retail nurserymen, 
wholesale nurserymen, rose growers, 
plant patent owners and ornamental 
horticulturists, to name a few. We 
think of them now as separate groups 
and recognize them as having their 
individual interests. We must permit 
each one to make us conscious of its 
problems, yet the groups are all in- 
terrelated, and cooperation among 
them is necessary. Just as it was an 
error to let one strong group control 
the association, so would it be just 
as serious an error to suppose any of 
us could go our separate way. 


No one nursery ever fits in one 
classification alone. Each one has a 


main interest and then side inter- 
ests. Our own, for instance, is prin- 
cipally a landscape nursery, yet we 
grow one item quite extensively for 
the wholesale trade, and we have a 
single plant patent, the subject of 
which we can best sell by the way 
of mail-order distribution. Thus, if 
we took any dissension between the 
two types of businesses seriously, we 
should be fighting ourselves. As an- 
other instance, a big wholesale grow- 
er may be the only nursery in a 
community and may find it almost 
a local obligation to serve its imme- 
diate territory with a small landscape 
unit on the side 

There are no obvious weaknesses 
in the association that I have no- 
ticed or have had called to my at- 
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tention. Even the criticism that a 
chapter having ._predominantly one 
type of business will consistently send 
delegates for ‘that special interest is 
not serious, because a counterbal- 
ancing situation will occur in an- 
other chapter. Sometimes the sepa- 
rate groupings have the unfortunate 
effect of channeling the convention 
goer to his own province and main 
interest when, in reality, he would 
like to divide his attendance at mett- 
ings. This course is impossible when 
such meetings are held simultane- 
ously. 

If the association receives and ac- 
cepts a workable insurance program 
at the coming convention, it will be 
taking a still greater step forward 
in cooperation and will make our de- 
pendence on the association great 
and its healthy existence vital. 

I do not know of any other field 
not already covered in which the 
association could help us unless it is, 
perhaps, in the field of research. | 
have mentioned this subject before; 





FOR NEXT YEAR 


1. Wistaria Trees 


2. junipers 
a. Pfitzer 
b. Greek 
c. Dozen Others 


3. Lining-out Stock 
4. Container Stock 


* 


Visit us after the 
New Orleans meeting. 
See some of the 
Verhalens 
at the 


convention for details. 
* 
VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 


SCOTTSVILLE and DALLAS, TEXAS 
Your Profits Grow in Verhalen Plants 








PECAN 


—_= i _ 





In 1951..... 


\ bumper pecan crop at good prices... 
High farmer income... 
Wight’s quality pecan trees... 


Will add up to 


A nice profit for you... 


Cover Now your fall requirements 
at attractive prices. 


WRITE 
Wight 
NURSERIES 

CAIRO, GA. SINCE 1887 
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LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 
BADGE I 


LOVETT’S NURSERY, Ine. 


LITTLE SILVER, NEW JERSEY 
BADGE 650 


We would consider it a privilege, as well as 
a pleasure, to greet individually each of our 
many fine customers. However, we realize 
this is impossible. We therefore take this 
means of again extending our “Greetings” to 
all. Come see us. We will gladly show you 
our many blocks of excellent stock, which 
is economically grown and properly priced. 
Your continued good will is essential for 
our success. 


Some of our specialties : 
Azaleas Ground Cover Plants 
Barberry (Green and Red) Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
Boston Ivy and other Vines Perennials 
Evergreens Privet in variety 

Roses, Delaware-grown. 


Consult our representatives at the New Orleans Convention. 


Lester C. Lovett Alan D. Field 
Fred J. Noble 


























Nurserymen who have tried Tankard Stock are or- 
dering early for next season so they can get more 
of our good material at good prices. 


AZALEAS 


60,000 beautiful Kurumes, Kaempferi Hybrids, Glenn Dales, etc. 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Abelia, Ligustrum, Nandina, Osmanthus, Ilex, Pyracantha. 


CONIFERS 


Chamaecyparis, Juniperus, Picea, Thuja, Taxus. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Flowering Crabs in variety, Cercis, Cornus florida and rubra. 


SHADE TREES 


Sugar, Norway and Scarlet Maples, Pin Oak, White Ash, 
American Elm. 


SHRUBS 


Crape Myrtle, Weigela Eva Rathke, Spiraea, Cydonia, 
Forsythia spectabilis, etc. 


All finest-quality plants grown, dug and handled with care. 


It is with pride in our nursery that we invite you to 
visit us at any time. We are located on the Eastern 
Shore—the home of many famous nurseries. 


At the A. A. N. Convention see one of the brothers: 


Sam D. Tankard. Jr. John Ed. Tankard 


THE TANKARD NURSERIES 


EXMORE, VIRGINIA 














QUEEN O° the LAKES 


(Dark Velvety) 
and 30 other fragrant 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. Easy 
to grow; long to live. Bloom 
more; more constantly. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also 20 
Yellow and Orange Climbers 
Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 
I. 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. 
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there is still a need for correlation 
and publication of the tremendous 
amount of research that is carried on 
at our many experiment stations. 
There is much done of which we are 
unaware. Perhaps this province is 
serviced better by the trade papers. 
In still another direction the associ- 
ation could serve as a clearinghouse 
for research that ought to be done. 

In any case, we are now fortunate 
in having such a capable and well or- 
ganized association serving us ably. 
It will continue to do so as long as 


we support it. E. S. H. 





THE VIBURNUMS. 


The species of viburnums are le- 
gion, but plantsmen cultivate only a 
small percentage of them. Landscape 
architects are usually fond of them, 
while their popularity with nursery- 
men is not so keen, although certain 
individual species are extremely 
popular. 

The types that are popular with 
the landscape men are the deciduous 
ones, with their modestly conspicu- 
ous flowers, the red or blue berries 
and their fall color. These types are 
useful in mass plantings, in semi- 
naturalistic plantings and for their 
3-season show. 

Nurserymen are more partial to 
the showier forms, which make more 
striking effects and which please the 
customer’s desire for color and at- 
tractiveness. 

Among the species usually planted 
in mass plantings are Viburnum 
dentatum, opulus, prunifolium, sie- 
boldi, setigerum and wrighti. The 
first three are commonly grown in 
nurseries, although Viburnum den- 
tatum is more commonly grown as 
an understock than as a shrub for 
sale. The last three are less common- 
ly grown and deserve some comment. 
All three are noticeable for their 
striking red berries; we have tried 
two of them, Viburnum sieboldi and 
Viburnum setigerum, also known as 
theiferum. Viburnum sieboldi is a 
large-growing shrub with heavy, 
leathery, large green leaves, with un- 
attractive and ill-smelling whitish- 
green flowers and great quantities of 
clusters of bright red berries borne 
in late summer. The plant is suitable 
only as a specimen because of the 
size of its ultimate growth. Viburnum 
wrighti and Viburnum setigerum, the 
tea viburnum, are less bulky-growing 
shrubs with less conspicuous foliage, 
although they have good autumn 
color and large clusters of large dark 
red berries. 

The species more popular with 
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LAr FIDGRO© 
The Double Profit Plant Food 












RA: PIO RO 


‘ ay . , Fee Taos 
Rose on left was Ra-Pid-Gro fed. This dispensing display sells Ra-Pid-Gro for you! 


. i 
USE IT! SELL IT! 


Nurserymen who use Ra-Pid-Gro | Nurserymen who sell Ra-Pid-Gro 





know well that it produces: know well that it produces: 
1. Healthier stock. : 1. Satisfied customers. 
2. More saleable stock. 2. Repeat business. 
3. Far fewer replacements. 3. Greater sales volume. 
4. Properly timed blooms. 4. Extra profit 


USE RA-PID-GRO=AND SELL IT FOR FOLIAGE FEEDING 


Remember, Ra-Pid-Gro furnishes immediate nourishment through foliage feeding— 
an important feature during the dry summer months. Ra-Pid-Gro contains all the known 
elements necessary to plant life. You can guarantee its results with complete Safety. 


Stock up on Ra-Pid-Gro NOW! 


ANALYSIS 23-21-17 LAr DPGRE CORP., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE MIRACLE LIQUID PLANT FOOD 
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B&A 
“BEST IN THE LAND” 


DREAM GIRL (Plant Patent No. 643). The truly everblooming, 
spicy, fragrant, hardy climbing rose. See your dealer or write us 
directly for attractive prices. 

HARDY AZALEAS 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS in Variety 
PERENNIALS, Field-grown and Pot-grown 
ROSES, New and Old 
TAXUS in Variety 


























Quotations on request. 
588 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 
nurserymen are divided into two 
groups, the deciduous and the ever- GENERAL LINE f RNAMENTAL 
green. Among the deciduous species 0 ’ 
are Viburnum opulus, the common 
snowball; V. tomentosum; V. to- LINERS and FINISHED MATERIALS 
mentosum sterile, Japanese snowball, 
and V. carlesi. None of these need Some of our salable counts as follows: 
any real comment to nurserymen, but Fall, 1951, and Spring, 1952. 
it is hard not to comment on two of i F i a ee 
them. Viburnum tomentosum bears 10,000 Juniperus Glauca Hetzi, 15 to 30 ins. 
its single flowers in pagodalike lay- 25,000 Upright Yew, 18 to 48 ins. 
ers that make it resemble a white 20.000 § ding Y 15 to 30 ins 
dogwood in bush form, and, if any- ~ ey wee S000 OY ae 
thing, the flowers are more conspicu- 5000 Rhododendron Hybrids, 18 to 30 ins. 
ous than dogwood, which speaks vol- 4000 Azalea Hybrids, 18 to 30 ins. 
umes. The other is Viburnum car- ‘ . ie 
lesi, or Korean spice viburnum, 1000 Magnolia Soulangeana, 24 to 48 ins 
which has come to be one of the 250,000 Japanese Red-leaved Barberry, 6 to 30 ins 
nurseryman’s deciduous shrub main- 75,000 Juniperus Glauca Hetzi. 2-yr. T ' 
stays. No nurseryman ever has aie ae P age omge hy fel 
enough of this to fill his demand. 8000 Philadelphus Virginalis, |8 to 48 ins. 
The plant has almost everything. 50,000 Philadelphus Virginalis, ]-yr., 10 to 15 ins. 
The shrub is clean-looking, compact 
and thrifty and bears very early in 
huang tee Gestes of whine, FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
pink-tinted flowers. The fragrance is ; Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 
deliciously sweet, so that one bloom Originators of Juniperus Glauca Hetzi. 
will scent a room or a shrub will 
partie nae yet rg tg oa is Wholesale Since 1918 
not sickeningly sweet. The plant is 55 : . ‘Ww . 
not too easily propagated, as it roots RED RASPBERRIES : GRAPES = BLACKBERRIES 
uncertainly as a cutting and is usu- RASPBERRY TIPS — CURRANTS SHRUBS 
ally grafted on Viburnum dentatum, 
Ae UGH J ongdon widery _ . : — 
but the demand is so great that I J R. M NORTH COLLINS, N. ¥. | E 
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EBONY KING! 


EBONY KING! 
EBONY KING! 


A New Blackberry 
— Upright — 
Large - Sweet - Hardy 


Early Heavy Producer. 


No blanks or sterile plants. 
Best Blackberry Available. 


Your Customers have 
been waiting for this 


for vears. 


The Ebony King is a new Blackberry that has been under test for the past twelve years and has proven to be 

very heavy-producing variety. Berries are exceptionally large, of the Eldorado type. They are very sweet and 

nderful, sweet blackberry flavor. The berries ripen about a week to ten days earlier than the Eldorado. 

Our test block is 100 per cent free of sterility or plants that fail to produce berries. Very thrifty, vigorous-grow- 

ing bushes that are exceptionally hardy—having withstood the 22-degree below zero temperature last November 

The bushes are upright with very strong canes, being able to hold up a heavy crop without breaking down. Poten- 
tial yield is 8,000 to 10,000 pints per acre. ™ 


Give your customers the best in Blackberries—one that we have been looking forward to for many, many years 
We have an exceptionally nice block of l-yr. , No. 1 Rooted Cuttings and also 2-yr. Transplants. This is the first season 
that these Ebony King blackberries are being offered to the nurseryman, and the supply is still limited. If you 
decide to offer them to your customers for either fall or spring, contact us as soon as possible. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
2-yr., No. 1 Transplants $17.50 $150.00 
l-yr., No. 1 Rooted Cuttings , 12.00 100.00 


Prices subject to supply. 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Member : P. 0. Box 16 Member : 
American Association BRIDGMAN, MICH. Michigan Association 


of Nurserymen of Nurserymen 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN LINING-OUT STOCK 


Our thanks to all our customers for the business 
you favored us with the past season. Sorrv we had 
to disappoint some of our friends on late orders. 
We look forward to serving you again this coming 


fall and spring. 


HESS’ NURSERIES | 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY 











| 




















have never heard a customer gripe at 
paying “evergreen prices” for it. 
The fuzzy foliage hangs on well and 
bronzes prettily in the fall, and the 
berries are showy but sparse; being 
a species, it comes true from seeds 
and we have grown small quantities 
that way. 

Being partial to broad-leaved ever- 
greens, I like the evergreen vibur- 
nums, of which we have grown three, 
Viburnum burkwoodi, V. rhytido- 
phyllum and V. tinus. Viburnum 
burkwoodi is a rather spindly and 
thin evergreen shrub, which has the 
attractive flowers of Viburnum car- 
lesi, although borne a little less pro- 
fusely. In this one case I consider 
the evergreen form less desirable 
than the deciduous; yet it is quite 
an attractive shrub, and if it were 
not for its notable half parent it 
would be considered even more desir- 
able. Viburnum burkwoodi roots as 
a cutting quite readily and is well 
worth growing. It is somewhat less 
hardy than Viburnum carlesi. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum, or 
leatherleaf, is the best of the ever- 
green forms and is notable for its 
thick, leathery, drooping, large leaves 
that hold up well through the winter. 
The foliage is heavy enough to be 
[Continued on page 76.] 








Entirely 


STASSEN “ORDER-AS-YOU-SELL”’ ole 


1951 HOLLAND BULB PLAN 
BIG PROFITS — MANY MORE SALES 


6-page—4-color 
Self-mailer 





fone 


MINIMUM STOCK 
SHIPMENTS DIRECT © if 
UNDER YOUR LABEL 
YOUR OWN CATALOG 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

FREE MATS, DISPLAYS 


The STASSEN HOLLAND 
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BULB PLAN has brought werssgant® ON me 

success to dealers every. ‘—; ‘il = OD ray 818 

where. ' —_ —— — 
You don't have to stock bulbs except for New catalogs, m sn ever 
pickup orders. Stassen will ship Holiand ontain popular-priced TULIPS, DAFFO 
Bulbs, in strict confidence, direct to your DILS, HYACINTHS and _ many othe 
customer, expertly packed, identified as to spring-flowering bulbs—the finest grown i 
contents, color, variety, etc.. UNDER YOUR Holland. 

LABEL. It's the simplest and most profitable CATALOG PRICES 

plan ever offered. $50.00 per |000, including your imprint 

27.50 per 500, including your imprint 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLES, DISCOUNTS 5.50 per 100. NOT imprinted 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, 


Ime. Dept. 31 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


Truckloads only, no boxing. 
60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
FERNS 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 
WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vermont 

































BOUGAINVILLEA TEXAS DAWN 


W New Star VpBetn.. 


Soon we will present the new Bougainvillea Texas Dawn . . . loveliest 
of them all! From its arching sprays it suspends a myriad of large, 
gracefully formed bracts of Tyrian rose, a shade with which nature 

is lavish in painting a Texas Dawn. One of the hardiest, this 
spectacular new Bougainvillea grows fast without losing its 
symmetry. It’s practically everblooming and requires little 

care. Give it plenty of sun and in return it will furnish a 
riot of color most of the year. A limited number of 
this new variety available July 1, 1952. Write for 


further information. 


% 











THE WORLD’S MOST HONORED LINE OF ROS 


‘The Profit Line for Z 


Here are Roses which wil! sell—and profitably . 
variety has proved itself capable of better 
It would not be an Armstrong introduction 


Consider this and judge for yourself: More 

won the coveted All-America Award than thos 
in the world. And—of the ten Roses selects 
America Winners up to 1950, five were Ar 


The Rose Buying Public 
Knows Armstrong Roses 


The widespread publicity given All-America selections 
and our own extensive national advertising have made 
Armstreng Roses familiar to buyers. You don’t have 
to sell these Roses. your customers will ask for them 


Sutter’s Gold 
1950 All-America. This internation- Your Rose Grower Has These 


ally honored yellow Rose has literally Fast Selling Varieties 


leaped into prominence because of 

widespread publicity. And—it’s liv- Most of the leading Rose growers throughout the country 

ing up to all the good things said have Armstrong Rose varieties. But if your grower does 

obout it. Plant Pat. No 885. not have them or you run into difficulty because of short 
supply, write us. We will have a fine lot of plants for 
the coming season 


Mirandy 


1945 and Top Ten All-America. This fragrant, 50-petalled 
dark red beauty is one of the finest of all red Roses for hot 
weather. Plant Pat. No. 632 


Nocturne 


1948 and Top Ten All-America choice. Consist- 
ently among the leaders in American Rose Society 
and other polls. We think it is one of today’s 
three or four best red Roses. Plant Pat. No. 713. 





ably, Btrong 
tter @ance. 
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1952 All-America Winner 
tinctive and lovely new Rose named 
fonor of one of America’s greatest 
ng stars. It is a Rose which features 
tifully formed buds and flowers, a 
inctive sparkling pink to luminous 
t color, and a rich fragrance. Sel- 
without buds and flowers, the plant 
dig, Vigorous One, sure to be an out- 
ding garden performer. Your cus- 
es will insist on having this one 
t Pot. appl. for 


tite for Our 
Wholesale List 


' teday—right now while we 
till fill your order for these 
other leading varieties. 


talog Cuts Available 


con help you with color cuts 
g0ssy photographs of all of 
& Armstrong Roses to illustrate 
F catalog or mailing piece. Just 
“know what you need. 


Charlotte Armstrong 


1941 and Top Ten All-America Selecti 
of them all’’ and founder of a line of 
ty. Probably more widely honored than a 
Rose; no wonder it’s a “‘must’’ for R 


Plant Pat. No. 45 


Forty-niner 


1949 and Top Ten All-America Selec- 
tion. This most brilliant of all bicolors is 
always in demand by those who love to 
see a Rose which is truly a ‘stopper’ in 
their gardens. Plant Pat. No. 792 


CHmnsiroms . 
C#arserres 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 








A Block of Our Tree Roses 
Sept. 1950 


Grown in 


Chino Valley, Southern California 
HOME OF 


“CALIFORNIA GROWN-QUALITY KNOWN” 


Roses 
BUSHES - CLIMBERS - TREES 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE WHOLESALE LIST 


WEEKS WHOLESALE ROSE GROWER 


O. L. WEEKS, R. 2, 9972 E. BOLSA 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
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A. DE SWAAN, Inc. 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BURLAP 


for Nursery Squares 


Pee ect tH Pee re 8 Sb OF FEU RIL A? 
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GREETINGS! 


We gratefully acknowledge the business which you have placed 
with us in the past and we sincerely trust we may have your continued 
confidence. 





We expect to have again an interesting inventory on lining-out and 
balled and burlapped evergreens which will fill in on your needs for fall 
and spring. 


Following our inventory we will issue our fall and spring trade list. 
Are you on our mailing list? 


Better yet, it will be a privilege to show you our fields of growing 
stock certified for shipment outside quarantine areas. 


Backed by production since 1872. 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


Represented by E. D. Robinson, Sales Agent, Wallingford, Conn. 




















used as an evergreen regardless of 
its flowers and fruit. The flowers are 
white, borne in panicles in the spring 
and followed by showy red fruits that 
give two treats, for they finally turn 
black and persist quite a while. We 
have a 10-foot specimen in our bor- 
der that attracts much attention. 
This plant roots readily from cut- 
tings; so we usually grow it that way 
rather than from seeds. 


Viburnum tinus is the most ten- 
der of the three evergreen forms, 
being barely as hardy as a crape 
myrtle. It is a small, dwarfish shrub 
with small evergreen leaves and fra- 
grant flowers and is suitable only in 
protected borders. We have had 
trouble with it, but farther south it 





does better and is useful. We grow 20 MILLION ormamental, forest and 
In writing articles I try to avoid . . 

the encyclopedia as much as possible, Christmas tree seedlings and transplants each 

feeling that the other fellow can read : 

as well as I. but. while the following year. QUALITY STOCK at FAIR PRICES. Write for 

remarks are not based on personal fall stock list and Christmas Growers’ Guide. 


experiences, it is interesting to note 
in the case of the viburnums that 
two opportunities are being over- 
looked by the plantsmen. There are 

: ° INDIANA, 
a number of species that could be M U Ss ER FO R ESTS, Ties PENNA. 


grown more widely, even to the ex- 























clusion of some of those now grown, 
which could be discarded. Also, in a we — — BUSINESS 
. ° cents per copy 
genus that has so many species, I am AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
sure the possibilities for new plants 






































ROSA MULTIFLORA | 
«JAPONICA 


Seedlings 
Upright Thorny Type 


For living fences and understock. 


bd 
BROOKVILLE NURSERIES 


GLEN HEAD, N. Y. 








We have a splendid block of this item. | 



































PATENTED VARIETIES 


Applause 
Charlotte Armstrong 
Crimson Glory 
Diamond Jubilee 
Eclipse 
Forty-niner 

K. T. Marshall 
New Yorker 
Peace 

Prima Donna 

Rex Anderson 
Sonata 


Sutter's Gold 


Betty Prior 

Fashion 

Goldilocks 

Pinocchio 

Red Pinocchio 
Climbers 

Climbing Peace 





GREENING NURSERY CO. 






















NONE BETTER 


Available in Quantity 


NONPATENTED VARIETIES 


HYBRID TEAS 
Ami Quinard 

Betty Uprichard 
Christopher Stone 


McGredy's Yellow 
McGredy's Scarlet 
Mme. Joseph Perraud 


Condesa de Sastago Picture 
Duquesa de Penaranda Pink Dawn 
Etoile de Hollande Poinsettia 


President Herbert Hoover 
Rouge Mallerin 


Frau Karl Druschki 
Golden Dawn 


Grenoble Soeur Therese 
Joanna Hill Talisman 
K. A. Viktoria The Doctor 


Margaret McGredy Ville de Paris 


McGredy’s Ivory 
FLORIBUNDAS 


Ellen Poulsen 
Else Poulsen 
Floradora 


Red Ripples 


See us at the A. A. N. Convention. 
Write or Wire for Prices. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Born 1850 - Still Growing 




















to be created by plant breeders must 
be great. 

Both California and Holland nurs- 
erymen have shown some enterprise 
in propagating the lesser known spe- 
cies, and from their offerings the 
latter seem to have done some suc- 
cessful hybridizing. The Dutch are 
offering Viburnum juddi, a shrub 
with fragrant pink flowers and a 
cross between Viburnum carlesi and 
Viburnum bitchiuense. 

Nurserymen, particularly those in 
the climatically milder half of the 
country, might look into the possi- 
bility of growing Viburnum ichan- 
gense, erubescens gracilipes and fra- 
grans, which are deciduous, and Vi- 
burnum buddleifolium, davidi and 
henryi, which are evergreen and are 
about as hardy as Osmanthus ilici- 


folius. E. S. H. 





PROUD parents of newly arrived 
Karl Edward Stensson are Fred and 
Lois Stensson, of the Sheridan Nurs- 
eries, Clarkson, Ont., Canada. 





YES SIR! 


WE WILL BE ON HAND AT NEW 
ORLEANS. LOOK US UP AT THE 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL FOR A FINE 
SUPPLY OF BALLED AND BUR- 
LAPPED EVERGREENS. CAN SHIP 
ANYWHERE WITH JAPANESE BEETLE 
CERTIFICATE. ALSO THE FINEST 
LIST OF LINING-OUT STOCK IN THE 
EAST. 


See our ads on pages 36, 37 and 40. 


E. D. ROBINSON SALES AGENCY 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
“A friendly, efficient service’”’ 














EMPLOYED as a landscape gar- 
dener for the Michigan State Hos- 
pital for Epileptics, at Caro, Mich., 
Francis K. Cassels also recently or- 
ganized Cassel’s Landscape Service, 
at Caro. 





TAXUS MEDIA HALLORAN 


Past winters have proved this variety to be very well adapted for 
the middle western climate. We have |, 2 and 3-year liners to offer. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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WASHINGTON-GROWN ROSES 


FEW AS GOOD - 
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NEW LOW PRICES ON ARMY CAMOUFLAGE 
| NETTING——THE ORIGINAL CAM-SHADE. 





| SUN-HAIL- FROST AND WINDBREAK 
| PROTECTION. 


THAT BROILING HOT SUN WILL SPOT THOSE TENDER PLANTS AND SEED- 
LINGS SOONER THAN YOU THINK. BE PREPARED FOR THAT HOT WAR ON 
PLANTS AND SEEDLINGS IN FIELD BEDS OR GREENHOUSES BY ORDERING 
CAM-SHADE CAMOUFLAGE NETTING TO SHADE AND PROTECT THEM. 








CAM-SHADE will shade your plants and can be used as FROST PROTECTION or 
used as WINDBREAK and HAIL PROTECTION. CAM-SHADE can also be used 
to cover the glass on greenhouses instead of spraying with costly spray material 
plus cost of labor. Yoder Bros., of Barberton, Ohio, used over 40,000 yards of 
CAM-SHADE to cover greenhouse Ranges and found this lowered the temperature 
considerably. 


CAM-SHADE LASTS UP TO 5 OR 6 YEARS; your expense in one year for spray- 
ing will pay for CAM-SHADE. 


CAM-SHADE ALSO IS USED TO COVER LATH HOUSES. Instead of expensive 
wooden lath construction, a lath house can be made very cheaply by using 6-inch 
poles and No. 8 wire for supports, covering both tops and sides with CAM-SHADE. 
This makes for perfect shade and also acts as a windbreak. CAM-SHADE costs 
only 7!/2c per square yard. 


Sizes and prices listed below: 


Prices 
22 x 22 it. . 53 7/9 sq. yds.. $ 5.11 
29 x 29 ft....... 93 4/9 sq. yds.. . 8.88 
36 x 44 ft. ..176 sq. yds.. . 16.72 
@G=x6e.......2%8 sq. yds.. 21.38 
On less than minimum order of 4 pieces, there is an additional charge of $2.00 for 


handling. 
SEND THAT ORDER TODAY. 


WE HAVE FIVE SECTIONAL WAREHOUSES TO SAVE ON SHIPPING CHARGES. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


X. S. SMITH, REP. IN CHARGE OF FLORIST TEXTILE DIV. 
Box 272 RED BANK, N. J. 
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NOW is the time to order your 


~ IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


Special Collection for over-the-counter Selling 
Get All of these Extras at no extra cost— 

© 18 Large Colored Pictures—! for each item! 

@ Large Streamers and Window Display Cards! 

@ Earliest Possible Delivery—if ordered NOW! 

© Shipment from New York, Detroit, or nearest Port! 

© Duty Paid—No Charge for Cases or Packing! 


e Reorders promptly filled from stock at same price! 
Each Collection contains 1650 bulbs, as follows: 


ULBSHOLLAND 

























100 All Bright, 100 Cordell 100 Golden 
bright red. Hull, red and _ Harvest, 
1000 TULIPS white. clear yellow. 
tas ies 100 Blue Farrot, 100 Dillenberg, 100 Philip SUGGESTED 
salmon- Snowden, RETAIL: 
Il to 12 100 Campfire, orange. rose-pink. 7 h 
Centimeters blood-red. 100 Fantasy 100 Queen of 7 os 
100 Carrara, Parrot, pink Night, deep 
pure white. and green. maroon. 
100 HYACINTHS ( 30 Blue Hyacinths ) SUGGESTED 
15 to 16 30 Pink Hyacinths RETAIL: 
Centimeters ( 40 White Hyacinths } 15¢ each 


Send for your free copy of our complete listing of 


BULK BULBS 


JU 





250 CROCUSES—Mixed colors, 7 to 8 
centimeters. 
250 MUSCARI—Grape Hyacinth, 
7 to 8 centimeters. 
50 DAFFODILS—King Alfred (yellow 
trumpet), D.N. No. 2. 


RETAIL: 3¢ each 
RETAIL: 2¢ each 


RETAIL: 15¢ each 


TOTAL SUGGESTED RETAIL SELLING PRICE: $105.00 


Holland bulbs. Over 200 varieties available at re- 
markably low prices. 











TERMS: 2 per cent allowed for cash with order; or net 30 days 
if credit is established. F.0.B. New York or Detroit 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, Inc. 








YOUR COST: $49.50 per collection (1650 bulbs) 


P. 0. Box 264 Farmington, Michigan 
Phone: Farmington 1890 














TO CONNECTICUT STAFF. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Lownsbery has 
been appointed to the staff of the 
plant pathology department of the 
Connecticut agricultural experiment 
station, New Haven, where he will 
work on plant diseases caused by 
nematodes. His special concern will 
be diseases caused by root lesion 
nematodes. 

Previously, Dr. Lownsbery was a 
member of the division of nematol- 
ogy of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., and 
an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of plant pathology at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del., and received his 
doctor’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


NEW in business is the Courtade 
Floral & Nursery Co., Box 309, 
North Post Oak lane, Houston, 
Tex. The 30-year-old proprietor is 
Edward O. Courtade, who has 
studied or worked in the nursery 
and florists’ business for the past 
seventeen years, including a year 
abroad studying landscape architec- 
ture and three and a half years at 
Texas A. and M. College majoring 
in horticulture. 





GET TO KNOW LEGHORN’S 
FOR YOUR QUALITY EVERGREENS 


We are growing several of the hardy varieties of Yews, 
specializing in Capitata. We will have them in Liners and 
Specimen Stock in the popular landscape sizes for fall, 1951, 
and spring, 1952. Send us your requirements, and let us 
quote you. 


Visitors are always welcome at the nurseries. Drop in 


whenever you are in this area, and let us show you our stock. 


LEGHORN’S ~EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Geer St. CROMWELL, CONN. 


— 








Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 





DEL-MAR-VA NURSERIES 


Growers of Quality Ornamental Stock. 





We grow good Evergreen Liners, 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Ask for our Wholesale List. 


The STEDMAN NURSERIES 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


Send us your want list. 
DEL-MAR-VA NURSERIES 
LINCOLN, DEL. 
Phone: Milford, Delaware 4445 
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PACIFIC COAST 
~ NURSERY 


9944 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland 11, Oregon 











PIONEERING SEEDLING GROWERS ON THE PACIFIC COAST SINCE 1914. 


Specializing in Fruit Tree Seedlings, Angers Rooted Cuttings, 
English Privet and Shade and Flowering Trees. 


We will appreciate an opportunity to quote you 
at the A. A. N. Convention on your needs for fruit tree 
seedlings for the coming season. 


‘= 


Our seedlings are grown where the soil and cli- 
matic conditions are ideal for the growing of seedlings. 


Our Martin Holmason and John Holmason will 
attend the Convention, and they are looking forward 
with much pleasure to meeting old friends and cus- 
tomers. Contact our Mr. Martin Holmason at the Con- 
vention for Shade and Flowering Trees. 


OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE WITH QUALITY STOCK. 





John Holmason & Sons, Props. 




































































Coming Events 


MEETING CALENDAR. 


August 1, 
Nurserymen, 
ton 

August | and 2, Indiana Association of 
Nurserymen, Vincennes. 

August 6 and 7, Washington State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Empress hotel, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

August 6 and 7, National Mail Order 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 

August 8, New England Nurserymen’s 
Association, Newport, R. I 

August 8, Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association, Lake Compounce. 

August 9, Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s 
Association, West Grove. 

August 9 and 10, New York State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Roger Smith hotel, 
White Plains. 

August 13 to 15, Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. 

August 13 to 15, Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond. 

August 21 to 23, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Zaleski state park, Zaleski. 

August 27 to 29, Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, Plaza hotel, San Antonio. 

August 27, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, 


New Jersey Association of 
Howe Nurseries, Penning- 


August 27 to 31, National Shade Tree 
Conference, Netherland Plaza hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

August 28 and 29, Northern Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

August 30 and 31, short 
nurserymen, Ontario Agricultural 
lege, Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

August 31, Iowa Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Shenandoah. 

September 6 to 7, Kansas Association 
of Nurserymen, Ottawa. 

September 24 to 26, California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Ahwanec hotel, 
Yosemite National Park. 

September 28 and 29, Louisiana Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Covington. 

October 5 to 7, Texas rose festival, Ty- 


ler. 


course for 


Col- 


WASHINGTON PLANS. 
Members of the Washington State 
Nurserymen’s Association will sail 
from Seattle to Victoria, B. C., 
August 6, for a 2-day meeting with 
nurserymen from British Columbia. 
They will arrive at Victoria shortly 
before noon and will devote the 
afternoon to meetings. A dinner- 
meeting is planned at the Empress 
hotel that evening. 

On the second day, the morning 
will be set aside for additional busi- 
ness discussion. Ample time will be 
allowed on the program, however, 
for visiting scenic spots, for shop- 
ping and for a special event at 
which a prominent British Columbia 
nurseryman will be honored for life- 
long service to the nursery industry, 


before the return to Seattle late in 
the afternoon. 

The trip and the meeting are open 
to all interested nurserymen in the 
northwest. Chapter 28 of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen will 
also meet and elect officers at the 
Victoria meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING. 

An old-fashioned Rhode Island 
clambake has been planned at Boule- 
vard Nurseries, Newport, R. L., for 
August 8, when the nursery will be 
host for the summer meeting of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


CONNECTICUT OUTING. 

The summer meeting of the Con- 
necticut Nurserymen’s Association 
has been scheduled for August 8 and 
will be held at Lake Compounce, ac- 
cording to Arthur C. 
tary. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 
The 


Virginia 


annual convention of the 
Nurserymen’s Association 


Bird, secre-. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


will be held this year in conjunction 
with that of the Southern Nursery. 
men’s Association at Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, August 13 to 
15. The Virginians will hold a short } 
business meeting in the morning be. ' 
fore the Southern convention opens 
and then, for the remainder of the 
convention, will join in the activities 
of the other group. The North Caro. 
lina Association of Nurserymen has 
also been invited to meet with thy 
two associations. 


ARBORISTS’ PLANS. 


As is its custom, the National 
Arborist Association will meet this 
summer in connection with th 
meeting of the National Shade Tree 
Conference at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati, O. The arborists 
will hold a full-day meeting August 
27, prior to the official opening of 
the conference. The program will be 
devoted largely to panel discussions 
of problems in operating tree care 
service companies. 


IOWA SUMMER MEETING. 


Program plans are not yet com- 


plete for the summer meeting of the 9 ¢ 


Iowa Nurserymen’s Association, to 
be held August 31 at Shenandoah, 











BADGE 1037 


Azaleas 


Buxus Suffruticosa 


Crimson King Maple 
Patent No. 735 


Bignonia Yellow Trumpet 
Phlox Sir John Falstaff 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


GULF STREAM NURSERY, INC. 


Wachapreague Virginia 


JACQUES L. LEGENDRE, President 





SOUTHERN 
NURSERYMEN’S 
CONVENTION 


August 13-14-15 


Plan to attend 
this outstanding meeting 
and show. 


© Commercial Exhibits 
e Trade Exhibits 

¢ Educational Exhibits 
© Interesting Speakers 


Southern hospitality 
awaits you at the birth- 
place of the nation. 


Make your reservations now 


at 
Hotel John Marshall 


Richmond, Virginia 
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RACTOR Pp OWER TO MAKE THE MOST 


Goarce 


OFAMANPOWER 


One good man— you or a trusted hand — 
can multiply himself in valuable crop work 
per day on the seat of a Model G Tractor. 
He can do it three important ways: 


1. Close, careful work with the crop and 
job always in clear, comfortable “look 
ahead” view. Eliminates much tedious 
handwork, avoids crop damage which 
wastes previous labor. 


2.A broader field of crops perfectly 
matched by one tractor and its special- 
ized tools. From 8-inch rows of small, 
tender vegetables and flowers up to 
widely spaced rows of tall crops, nurs- 
ery stock, fruits. 


3. A wider variety of work in any given 
day. For example, three basic styles of 
model G planters and four basic styles 
of cultivators permit your choice of 278 
different planting and cultivating com- 
binations alone. Tools easily attached 
and removed as a unit in less than five 
minutes by one man... without disturb- 
ing space settings. Your choice of hand 
or hydraulic lift. 


Now is the time to protect your operating 
schedule against labor shortages. Investi- 
gate the tractor power that makes the most 
of manpower. Ask your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer to prove the G by complete demon- 
stration, or mail coupon below. 


front-mounted tools MODEL G rear-engine power 








Name 





Address 


Listen to the National Farm and Home Hour — t ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, Dept. 51 
every Saturday — NBC Network. i 


LLIS-‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION » MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


O Send me free, illustrated literature on the Model G Tractor. 
I would like to see a demonstration. 
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CARFFS Nursery 


Headquarters for Small Fruit Plants 


SPECIAL for FALL PLANTING 
— 100,000 — 


TRANSPLANTED BERRY PLANTS 


Safest for Fall Planting and 
Customer Satisfaction 


GAIN 4a YEAR ae yt, 
BLACK RASPBERRY, Transplants 


Bristol, Logan, Morrison 


RED RASPBERRY, Transplants 


Indian Summer, Latham, Sunrise 


BLACKBERRY - LUCRETIA DEWBERRY 
CURRANTS - GOOSEBERRIES 


Complete List of Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs and Vines 
Finished Specimens and Liners 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio 
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but as soon as the details are worked 
out, the entire program will be an- 
nounced by Grover C. Hankins, 


= For Landscape Use 


KANSAS DATES. 


Dates for the meeting of the Kan- FLOWERING SHRUBS 


sas Association of Nurserymen to be 


Siteter © ool 7, enneing t EVERGREENS — __ VINES 
GROUND COVERS 


J. J. Pinney. 





LOUISIANA PLANS. 


Richard Straughan, vice-president 
of the Louisiana State Horticultural O \/ | | N S S 
Association, representing the nurs- BR U ER-HU UR ERIE 
erymen’s group, called a meeting of 2568 Main St Glastonbury Conn 


the nurserymen’s convention com- 








mittee, June 19 at the Riverside Inn, 








Covington, to discuss plans for the 
Louisiana nurserymen’s convention ’ 

to be held at Covington, September KS TAXUS LINERS 
28 and 29. Incomplete plans call for — 

one evening party to be held at beau- =: 

tiful Fontainebleau state park, near 
Mandeville, and the other, a ban- 
quet, at the St. Tammany hotel, fac- 
ing Lake Pontchartrain. 


Healthy, vigorous stock. Grown 
in field beds with ample room 
between plants for proper develop 


ment 
men 

















: ’ Come and see them, or send for 
The convention committees are Trade List 
composed of Rene J. Casadaban, 
chairman; Elmer A. Farley, vice- BROOKFIELD GARDENS 
chairman; George Dupuy, secretarv- 
ee ae es Rt. 6 DELAWARE. N. |. 
treasurer; J. H. Moskovitz and ae 
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CALIFORNIA-GROWN RO & » S 


Per 100 
$ 75.00 
112.50 
100.00 
87.50 
87.50 
87.50 
100.00 
87.50 
75.00 
75.00 


100.00 
112.50 
100.00 
112.50 
87.50 
87.50 
87.50 
112.50 
87.50 
87.50 
75.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

87.50 

87.50 

87.50 
125.00 
100.00 
137.50 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 


75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
100.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 


75.00 
75.00 





Brandywine 
Cynthia Brooks 
Diamond Jubilee 
Eclipse 

Elinor Le Grice 
Fantasia ; 
Fred Edmunds 
Golden Harvest 
Lowell -Thomas 
McGredy's Sunset 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek 
Peace 

Ramon Bach 

San Luis Rey 
Sutter's Gold 


Blanche Mallerin 
Rex Anderson 


Angel's Mateu 
Good News . 
Horace McFarland 
Mark Sullivan 
Saturnia 

Signora 


YELLOW SHADES 


WHITE SHADES 


MULTICOLOR 


TOP-QUALITY 


Order Now for January, 1952, Delivery 


Per !0 Per 100 
$10.00 $ 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
11.00 100.00 
10.00 87.50 
12.50 112.50 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
11.00 100.00 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
14.00 125.00 
9.00 75.00 
10.00 87.50 
11.00 100.00 
11.00 100.00 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 
9.00 75.00 
10.00 87.50 
10.00 87.50 


NONPATENTED HYBRID xo EVERBLOOMING 


No. | 


RED SHADES 

Ami Quinard, 

crimson-maroon 
Better Times 
Christopher Stone 
E. G. Hill 
Etoile de Hollande 
Hadley 
McGredy's Scarlet 
Night 
Poinsettia 
Red Talisman 

PINK SHADES 

Dainty Bess (Single) 
Dame Edith Helen 
Duq. de Penaranda 
Editor McFarland 
Picture 
Pink Dawn 
Rapture 
The Doctor 


YELLOW SHADES 
Golden Dawn 
Golden Rapture 
McGredy's Yellow 
Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Mrs. P. S. du Pont 
Ville de Paris 
Yellow Sastago 

WHITE SHADES 
F. K, Druschki 
McGredy's Ivory 
Snowbird 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$55.00 $500.00 


MULTICOLOR 
Autumn 
Condesa de Sastago 
Girona 
Hinrich Gaede 
Mrs. Sam McGredy 
Talisman 


FLORIBUNDAS 


Eutin, red. 

Floradora, scarlet-orange 
Imp. Lafayette, red 
Kristen Poulsen, red 
Orange Triumph 

Pink Gruss an Aachen 
Poulsen, yellow 

Red Ripples 

Rosen Elfe 


NONPATENTED CLIMBERS 


Cecile Brunner, pink 
Dainty Bess, pink 

E. G. Hill, red 

Etoile de Hollande, red 
Golden Climber, yellow 
J. Otto Thilow, pink 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, yellow 
Mrs. P. S. du Pont, ye! 
Paul's Scarlet, red 
Pres. Hoover, multi 
Spanish Beauty, pink 
Talisman, multi 

Ville de Paris, yellow 








ia Write for Our New Fall, 1951, and Spring, 1952, Catalog. 








$ NURSERYMEN’S EXCHANGE 





| 
. 
PATENTED HYBRID TEA ROSES 
| RED SHADES Per 10 
Best Regards $ 9.00 
Bravo hats 12.50 
California Centennial 11.00 
Crimson Glory . 10.00 
Dickson's Red . 10.00 
Heart's Desire 10.00 
New Yorker 11.00 
Rubaiyat .... 10.00 
Texas Centennial 9.00 
; Will Rogers 9.00 
’ PINK SHADES 
Applause 11.00 
Capistrano .. 12.50 
Charlotte Armstrong 11.00 
| ST OCoe 12.50 
; K. T. Marshall, |'/o... ee 
Mme. Henri Guillot ere 10.00 
| Mary Marg. McBride ..... 10,00 
Mission Bells ..... oat .. 12.50 
San Gabriel ..... : 10.00 
Sonata ...... , : 10.00 
Yours Truly .... 9.00 
PATENTED CLIMBERS 
— Christopher Stone, red . 11,00 
an Crimson Glory, red. .. 11.00 
Dr. Nicolas, pink... . 11.00 
High Noon, yellow .. 11.00 
Mme. H. Guillot, pink . 11.00 
' Mrs. Sam McGredy, multi .. 10.00 
Pasadena Tournament, red 10.00 
Paul J. Howard, red.... . 10.00 
Peace, multi .... 14.00 
Picture, pink 11.00 
Pinky, pink .... 15.00 
Show Girl, pink 11.00 
Sunset, multi .. 11.00 
b | World's Fair, red 11.00 
PATENTED FLORIBUNDAS 
RED 
Lady Anne Kidwell 9.00 
Pasadena Tournament 9.00 
Red Pinocchio 9.00 
Red Geranium 9.00 
World's Fair 9.00 
PINK 
1. Betty Prior 9.00 
Colin Kelly 9.00 
— Danny Boy . 9.00 
—— Fashion 11.00 
Imp. Cecile Brunner 9.00 
§ Pink Bountiful 9.00 
Pinocchio 9.00 
own YELLOW 
Goldilocks 9.00 
= Yellow Pinocchio 9.00 
lop- 
= 938 HOWARD ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 




















August. 


excellent dormant condition. 


Prompt shipments quaranteed. 


Ambrosia Late 

Aroma 

Big Joe 

Blakemore 

Catskill 

Dunlap 

Fairfax 

Fairland 

Gem (Everbearing) 
Massey 

Mastodon (Everbearing) . 
Midland 

Missionary 

Premier ... 

Red Crop .. 

Red Star .. 

Robinson 

Southland 

Streamliner (Everbearing) 
Superfection (Everbearing) 


Box 3 


Grown in chemically treated soil, 


and garden plantings over a number of years. 
orders received during this period. Our plants are in cold storage in 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


FOR JULY AND AUGUST PLANTING 


Plants unconditionally guaranteed for planting during July and 
Guarantee is based on actual experience in commercial 


Fill your Strawberry 


free from disease and insects. 


25 
$0.40 
40 
40 
40 
45 
40 
40 
40 
70 
40 


70 
40 
40 
40 
55 
45 
40 
40 
70 


-70 


100 
$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.35 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
2.25 
1.00 
2.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
2.25 
2.25 


250 


$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
4.50 
2.00 
4.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
3.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
4.50 
4.50 


1000 


$ 8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.50 
8.50 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 

16.00 
7.00 
16.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
12.50 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
16.00 
16.00 


No extra charge is made for the package or packing. Write for 
special prices on large quantities. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Inc. 


SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Our new Fall, 1951, 
for distribution October 
15. If you are interested in any spe- 
your list NOW. 


price list will 


be ready 


cial items, send us 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO., Inc. 


DRESHER, PA. 





Azalea . eer 3 to 6 ins., Per 100 
kt Th ivneecenyeceeeenseosed $15.00 
Baltle oo Pie BGrcccasvcccces 6.00 
English Box, De B Os Wee decces 7.50 
DS BD © Mic ccccccccccescccsceees 10.00 
American Box, 3 to 4 ins.......... 7.50 
SO © Ph ccawcessccccesesveuss 10.00 
tt i ekickvencneenkeewtenen ad 15.00 
Ilex Bullata, 4 to 6 ins., 2-yr., T... 15.00 
© OP © TAM, Becccvcsccecasecccce 20.00 
Ilex Crenata, 4 to 6 ins., 2 -yr., T... 15.00 
© OO © Un Beas casevcncacoceces 20.00 
Leucothoe Catesbael, 6 to 8 ins., T 15.00 


Send for list. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 


NESHAMINY, Bucks Co., PA. 











The ideal permanent evergreen 
ground cover plant for shady areas in 
all climates Strong, well rooted, 1-yr.- 
old plants, $3.75 per 100; $35.00 per 
1000; $32.50 per 1000 for 5000 or more. 


Prompt shipment anywhere. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY SHRUB OAK, N. Y. 








PACHYSANDRA ——; 








EVERGREENS 


Seedlings and Transplants 
For Fall, 1951, and Spring, 1952 


Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


George P. Dupuy, souvenir program 
Floyd McKee and Benny Bernstein 
entertainment; Price Magee and § 
A. Judice, reception; Sam Zerkoy. 
sky and Jack Magee, publicity ; Dal. 
las Magee and E. A. Mugnier, Jt. 
exhibits; John Doucet and A. U 
Petersen, awards; J. H. Moskovity 
housing and hotels; Richard Straug. 
han and Ernest Casadaban, arrange.§ 
ments; Howard Schilling and Rober § 
Core, registrations; Mancel Holme 
and Benny Bernstein, Friday nigh 
party, and Elmer A. Farley, banquet 


party. 





— 


LONDON CONFERENCE OFF. 


Announcement appeared here sey. 
eral weeks ago of a conference | 
the breeding of garden plants to hj 
held by the Royal Horticultural §o.} 
ciety, London, England, July 10 ‘ 
12. followed by excursions to famoy 

horticultural places. Several promi- 
nent figures from this side of th 
water were to participate in the con. 
ference. 

Notice from the Royal — 
tural Society has just been received] 
that the conference has been indef- 
nitely postponed. Several of the lec. 
turers were unable to attend, and, a 
there was insufficient time to rear. 
range the program, it was decided tp 
postpone all arrangements, according 
to the society’s secretary. 








PLANT NOTES. 
[Concluded from page 54.] 
viability rather quickh 
one-year-old seeds often refuse t 
germinate at all, but fresh seeds 
come up freely. 


lose their 


Propagating Chimaphila. 

A New Jersey correspondent asked 
some time ago for an outline | 
vegetative reproduction of Chim-| 
phila maculata. Because my ow 
experience in that line was too lim 
ited to permit an adequate an 
authoritative reply, I asked a sp 
cialist friend to supply the informe 
tion. 

Cuttings stuck in sand, with ther 
tops shaded and kept as cool as pos 
sible, and given gentle bottom heat 
will root nearly 100 per cent withi 
six months. That is a slow pr 
cedure, of course, but the surety @ 
a good strike is important. When th 
cuttings are well rooted, pot ther 
up in a sandy, acid soil full of hum 
and grow them in a shaded frame 
It is also especially important ' 
grow them in pots until they at 
ready to be sold. Otherwise poor 
rooted stock results, like that 
from collected plant 


used to see 
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oost sales_and profits, 
“| “GRAND ISLAND | 
| NURSERY ! 


" = LANDSCAPING 



































FF, 
| EVERGREENS 
C Qui 
o bk} a ae 
| So. 
0 to} 
mous! 
omi-| 
the 
con-| 
ticul- | 
rived | 
defi 
> lec. 
id, as 
rea 
ed to 
rding 
kh with your name in 
a Tell what you sell reflector letters 
seed | ’ 
| .-.~and youll sell more ! 
Alert nurserymen and florists everywhere are in- 5 won-rusting aluminum 
7 stalling SALES BOOSTER SIGNS. It’s the easy, ————— 
him} inexpensive. way to attract new customers, bring ©° Al! panels of heavy-gauge 
owl . aluminum, double-coated 
. back old ones and lettered on both sides 
> lim ° in durable enamel — easy 
anc to change, easy to keep 
spe ; These signs sell at a fraction of the price it would clean. 
me cost you to have one made — they’re built to last °° — = po nae 
. subjects. 
thei many, many years and designed so that you can ; 
s po ye , ot ® Your name in REFLECTOR 
hes change any panel in a jiffy! LETTERS on both sides. 


0 owritet = eee 


I 
ty 0 . 

of ‘ E folder ; Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a | 
rea for FRE ssl cuup free folder and price list of Sales Booster Signs. \- 
numus . Name j 
_ Address ct: 
v= GROWERS SIGN SERVICE | « State [ 
Or! ’ 
plants Ga : gH ose ede ad fe 
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88 
| OBITUARY 
For the Best In Charles G. Curtis. 
Charles G. Curtis, founder of the 


Curtis Nurseries, of Charles G. Cur. 


lf tis Co., Callicoon, N. Y., died June 

| N 14 at his home at Callicoon. He was} 
L P . if} 80. 

In 1912 Mr. Curtis, then post. 


master at Callicoon, became inter. 

oe if ested in the collecting and shipping 

of native plants. He developed many 

| original digging and packing meth. 

|| ods, implements and grading and 

pricing standards. By keen fore. 

) sight he acquired several hundred 

RESHAM S || acres of north-exposure slopes and 

adjoining bottom lands and. about 

twenty-five vears ago, established his 

(| nurseries near the Delaware river 

o RS L. RY '| When the collecting business thu 

|| expanded to include growing, it was 

|! of the same line of native materials 

Mr. Curtis is survived by his 

widow, Elizabeth; a son, Valleau C 

| Curtis, who is active in his father’s 
| 
| 
| 





business; a daughter, Mrs. Albert 
Craig, and a sister, Miss Helen Cur. 
tis. 


Saburo Arai. 





Saburo Arai, owner of Ellington 
R. F. D. No. 9 Nursery & Floral Co., Houston, Tex. 
RICHMOND 25, VA. |} died June 6 after suffering ill health 





for the past year. He was 85. 
He immigrated to this countn 


PHONE 82-5689 from Japan in 1884 and moved t 
82-5680 if Houston fifty years ago. Some ten 
years later he and his wife opened 














the Japanese Nursery, later renamed 
Ellington Nursery & Floral, and in 





















‘ < 
{ recent years erected one of the most 
) modern nursery buildings in the city 
; EVERGREEN LINERS ee ee oe 
} : ° —_ . 
) We maintain 60 acres of evergreens, consisting is grown at nearby Genoa. Mr. Ara 
§ of liners and finished stock. Be assured that your is credited with importing the Ss 
§ ; suma orange tree, now grow! 
$ patronage has been appreciated and valued. Let throughout Texas and after which: 
¢ us quote your needs. town in the state is named. 
) Survivors are his widow and tw 
) ) laughters. 
5 HEASLEY’S NURSERIES er _ 
) € . Lang. 
§ Freeport Road, R. No. 3 BUTLER, PA. a 4 
5 Joseph P. Lang, formerly vice 
president of Jewell Nurseries, Inc 
Lake City, Minn., died June 10 from 
WE OFFER FOR 1951-52 SEASON a heart attack suffered at his hom 
aoiiiieme, sil at Burbank, Calif. Mr. Lang wa 
er | er 0 cvjlle . , q 
2000 AZALEA SCHLIPPENBACHI (Royal Azalea), 6 to 8 ins., BR..$22.00 $200.00 wore at Jane ville > ase 7 
2000 BERBERIS THUNBERG! ATROPURPUREA, 18 to 24 ins., XX.. 35.00 300.00 fore moving to California lived # 
3000 ILEX CONVEXA BULLATA, 2-yr., 6 to 8 ins., BR. 22.00 200.00 Minneapolis, at which time he serveé 
(Subject to prior sale) as an officer of the nursery. 
gS ps é HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS ve Forest M. Blodgett. 
30 new leading varieties, offering choice rooted cuttings and 2!/,-in. potted plants. ; 
Hardy Mum catalog ready in January. Forest M. Blodgett, 65, professot 
30,000 Rooted Evergreen cuttings for Spring Delivery. of plant pathology at Cornell Un: 
RUMMEL NURSERIES versity, Ithaca, N. Y., died June ll 
> yee Z > “+ ’ stali 
100 Jacksonville Rd. Pompton Plains, N. J. He had been ke member of the s 
at Cornell for eleven years. —- 
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of the 
Cur: 
June 
e wast 
Post. 
inter. 
pping 
Many e | 
meth. 
E Finest Lawn Seeds 
$ and 
about ere * 
“) Blended to Your Specifications 
C 
rials, 
. 
ther’ 2 * 
Te Large Quantity Orders Filled 
a 

in Bulk or Package 
Tex, 
ealth 
ry | 
ed tt e 
ta Tested for Quality | 
di | 
-~ Now, you can order quality lawn seeds, blended to 
"Ate your own specifications for your own promotion, in | 
be quantity lots. Select from these seeds—Kentucky Blue- | 
ich grass, Redtop, Illahee Fescues, other Fescues, High- | 
tw land, Astoria and Colonial Bent, and Rye Grass—to fill 

local specifications. All seeds tested for quality. Avail- 
ia able in bulk or package. Fast service to any point. 
pe Write for information and quotations. 
10m¢e 
7 
d at 
vet A. J. wow 
ot & SON, Inc. 
‘sit | 128 Coldbrook, N. E. Grand Rapids 5, Michigan 
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SPECIALIZING IN B&B EVERGREENS 


BROADLEAFS CONIFERS 
Abelia . . 
Aatlinn Biota (Chinese Arb.} 
Elaeagnus Juniper 
Euonymus P; 
Hedera helix — 
pa Retinospora 
ie Woodward Globe and 
Nandina Pyramidal Arborvitae 
Osmanthus 
Pyracantha Shade Trees 
Viburnum 7 

Various varieties. 

(No liners.) 


Some bouquets from a distance: 


INDIANA: 


That was a beautiful lot of Leatherleaf Viburnum 
(A trailer load of 600.) 
KENTUCKY: We you for that beautiful 


sent us. 


certainly want to thank 

(A carload.) 

SEORGIA: We want to thank you for the efficient service rendered in getting 
our plants to us. On the most part everything reached us in 
good condition." (Five big trailer loads.) 


S Ga The 
NEW YORK: Y 


plants received yesterday were all very fine.’ (A trailer load.) 


we want to order another 


than 1,800 plants.) 


1 handled our previous order so well 
>t." (The several orders were for more 


MAYBE WE CAN BE OF SERVICE TO YOU ALSO 


Our 109th Year. Experienced, Progressive, Dependable. 


LINDLEY NURSERIES., Inc. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








LYTHRUM MORDEN’S PINK 


Strong rooted cuttings. 


$8.00 per 100 $75.00 per 1000 
300 at 1000 rate. 


PLANE VIEW NURSERY 
NEWPORT, R. I. 











RED LAKE RED CURRANTS, 2-yr. No. | 





LILACS 


On own roots. 

Large plants, 5 ft. and up, 
Charles X, William Robinson, 
Pres. Grevy, Leon Gambetta, etc. 
To plant now 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE, 10 ft. 
An assortment of heavy stock 
for landscaping. 


KOSTER NURSERY 


Division of Seabrook Farms 





Wholesale Nurserymen 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Pere eee 





Specializing in the propaga 
tion of grafted lining-out stock 
of all kinds. Write for our new 
list of lining-out stock. 


SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY 
GENESEO, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
TARIFF CONCESSIONS. 


Tariff concessions 
the United States with France 
Benelux, Canada and the Dominica; 


Republic at the recent conference at | 





negotiated by | 





Torquay, England, under the aus. | 


pices of the contracting parties te 
the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade, were scheduled to go in effec 
June 6. Concessions negotiated with 
others of the seventeen countries par. 
ticipating in the conference will be. 
come effective pursuant to 
dential proclamations which will be 
issued from time to time. Conces. 
sions on horticultural products wer 
negotiated as follows, with the names 
of the country or countries with 
which concessions negotiated 
shown in parenthesis: 


presi- 


were 


Seedlings and cuttings of manetti 
multiflora and brier roses, rugosa and 


other rose stocks 3 years old or les J 


Benelux) were given a 50-cent per 


thousand rate as against $1 in Jan. 


uary. 
Under the classification of bulbs 
bulb roots or corms, cultivated for 


flowers or foliage, the rate of duty] 


effective January 1, 1951, on tulip 
bulbs (Benelux) was decreased fron 


$3 to $2 per thousand under the Tor. | 


Benelux 
bulbs 


quay pact; on lily bulbs 
from $6 to $4.50; narcissus 


Jenelux ). from $5 to $3: lily of the] 


valley pips (Denmark, Germany 
$6 to $3; bulbs, roots, rootstocks 
clumps, corms, etc. (Benelux), fron 
ten per cent to 7.5 per cent. 

Cut, fresh, dried, prepared or pre- 
served orchids (Denmark) wer 
changed from the January i rate ¢ 


twenty-five per cent to 12.5 per cent 
- 


under the pact. 
Sunflower seeds 
scheduled to drop from 2 cents pe 
pound to one cent. Grass and othe 
forage crop seeds named _ included 
vetch, other than hairy vetch (Tur 
key 
1% cents per pound to one cent. 
Garden and field seeds, having 
rates ranging from 1% 
cents per pound on January |, wet 


reduced to rates ranging from one- 


fourth cent to 12% cents. 


“PLANT VIRGINIA” PLANS. 

At a meeting held early in June a 
Alexandria, Va., Moultrie H. Lanier 
of Colonial Farms, Inc., Richmond 
chairman of the executive commit 
tee of the Virginia Nurserymen’s As 
sociation, and A. J. Shoosmith, @ 
Southside Nurseries, Richmond 
chairman of the “Plant Virginia— 
Plant America” program, met with 
a representative group of northen 
Virginia nurservmen. The meeting 


cent to 2] 


Canada) wer 


. which will be decreased from] 
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BUFFALO TURBINE MIST SPRAYER-DUSTER 


Cuts Man-Hours to a Minimum 


COVERS MORE AREA WITH 
LESS MATERIALS IN 
SPRAYING — DUSTING 
FERTILIZING 


The Buffalo Turbine Mist Sprayer-Duster 
thoroughly sprays, dusts, fertilizes up to 40 
acres an hour—all in one operation—one-man 
controlled! This is the answer to your problems 
of labor scarcity and cost. Many nurserymen 
throughout the country report that they’ve al- 
ready saved the nominal cost of this unit many 
times over. 


Here are the Features that Prove you will save 


MONEY — LABOR and MATERIAL 


Uses all sprays, dusts in regular or concentrated 
form and concentrated fertilizers singly or in any 
combination. 


Range: up to 200 ft. horizontally, 125 ft. ver- 
tically. 


Spray, dust and fertilizer density are easily con- 
trolled. 


Uses only 10 per cent of water required by con- 
ventional rigs—less weight, fewer stops—and you 
ean get in on soft ground. 


Round and fish-tail air nozzles are standard 
equipment. 
Nozzle velocity controlled by engine speed. 


Your stock gets complete coverage in one pass be- 
cause the high velocity turbulent air, produced by 
Buffalo Turbine’s exclusive axial flow blower. atom- 
izes sprays, dusts, concentrates into micro particles 
that thoroughly penetrate the thickest growth. The 
fact that air, not water, is the carrier cuts the time 
wasted stopping for water to a minimum. 


BUFFALO TURBINE 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
GOWANDA, N. Y. 














91 


At request of some A. N. A. members and 


Buffalo Turbine users, Buffalo Turbine Mist 
Sprayer-Dusters will be displayed and dem- 
onstrated at Your New Orleans Convention. 





‘3 Models: jeep or truck mounted and trailer (shown) 


Tear off and mail this coupon today 
for full information. 








! 

BUFFALO TURBINE AGRICULTURAI ; 
EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. ; 
Dept. AN, Gowanda, N. Y. . 
! 

Please send me full information on the BUFFALO ; 
TURBINE MIST SPRAYER-DUSTER. ! 
, i 

IEEE PAE TR LEN ORE 1 A LD REE LER PY Ane: ee ; 
! 

Name of Nursery... : 
! 

! 

Address 

t 












NORTHERN -GROWN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Betula papyrifera Per 100 Per 1000 
STO BD Wecwececcvcwes . 8 6.00 $50.00 
So) ee eocoe EO 70.00 
. Oe @ Bidseee ee 25.00 ‘ 
BS OO Gevcereccas . 10.00 

Clethra alnifolia 
6 to 18 ins. - os CP 50.00 

Ilex vestieilinte 
B OD © Geecccccevces 6.00 50.00 

Sy ringa weiignets 
1 to 2 ft.. eee 6.00 50.00 


Viburnum cassinoides 
BS 40S Deecdeccacedese 6.00 50.00 


EVERGREENS 


A\bies balsamea 


SOO © Mihcccccccscecse GOD 25.00 

S OP Oe Wh ecccececass 8.00 60.00 
Thuja occidentalis 

See We ehaséescnceus 4.00 25.00 

6 to 13 ing...... ‘oxen’ Se 10.00 
Tonge canadensis 

Oe OS miiccees oee-e8 4.00 20.00 

; aia: coin ode et 0% 6.00 50.00 


EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS 


Tape occidentalis 
6 to 9-in. trans., 2-yr.. 8.00 7 
9 to 12-in. trans., 2-yr.. 12.00 7 


Tsuga canadensis 

6 to 8-in. trans., 2-yr. 12.00 1 

8 to 12-in. trans., 2-yr. 18.00 150.00 

12 to 16-in. trans., 2-yr. 30.00 - 

The above stock is first-quality col- 
lected lining-out stock, except as other- 
wise noted. Send for.complete list of 
Hardy Native Ferns, Lilies, Orchids, 
Wild Flowers, Trees, Shrubs and Ever- 
greens. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


P. 0. Box 352 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








FINISHED 
STOCK & LINERS 


LAIRD'S 
NURSERIES 


Route 2 
RICHMOND, VA. 


5 mi. west of city 


on Broad St. Road 











MANY THANKS 
FOR PAST FAVORS 


We are looking forward to serv- 
ing you this fall and next spring. 


Shrubs Small Ginkgo Biloba 
Barberry, 
Red-leaved and Green-leaved 
EDMOND L. BABCOCK 
32 West Ave., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Choice Varieties of Lining-out Stock. 
Write for our 1951 price list. 
PALLACK BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 
Route 19, 31 mi. north of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ph.: Zelienople 476-J21 
R.F.D. 1 HARMONY, PA. 














begun by a dinner at which W. B. 
Higgs, of Vadma Nursery Agency, 
Fairfax, was master of ceremonies, 
was scheduled in order to make ap- 
pointments to a local “Plant. Vir- 
ginia” committee and to make plans 
for starting the program in northern 
counties and cities. 

Charles H. Kennedy, of Northern 
Virginia Nursery, Nakesville, was 
named local chairman and will be 
responsible for work in ten north- 
ern counties and the cities in those 
counties, which include Alexandria, 
Falls Church and Arlington. Ap- 
pointed cochairman were Edward 
E. Campbell, of Campbell Nur- 
series, Alexandria; John C. Far- 
rara, of Alexandria, and Claude E. 
Turner, of Falls Church. They will 
assist Mr. Kennedy in working with 
the state committee and with other 
groups interested in conservation and 
beautification. 

Among the most active members 
of the “Plant Virginia—Plant Amer- 
ica” committee are Prof. A. G. 
Smith, Jr., and his assistant, Albert 
S. Beecher, both of the department 
of horticulture at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. A recent appointment 
as chairman of a local committee in 
two eastern shore counties was 
awarded A. C. McLean, of Mac- 
Lauron Nursery Specialties, Melfa, 
who started in the nursery business 
at Melfa after retiring from his posi- 
tion as county agent in New Jersey. 


NEW NAME FOR NEPETA 
MUSSINI. 


The plant familiar in gardens as 
Nepeta mussini is not entitled to that 
name, according to an account of 
the plant in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain. The popu- 
lar hardy border plant is declared to 
be a garden hybrid, whereas the true 
species of that name is a distinct 
plant and one rarely seen in gar- 
dens. Again, through the diligent in- 
dustry of the botanist. gardeners 
must change the label on an old-time 
friend. 

As long ago as 1921 it was pointed 
out that there were two forms of 
Nepeta mussini grown under the 
same name. The garden hybrid re- 
mained unnamed by botanists until 
John Bergmans christened it Nepeta 
faasseni in 1939. Writing in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, William F. Stearn asserted 
that N. faasseni is a triploid, does 
not produce seeds and is almost cer- 
tainly a hybrid between N. mussini 
and N. nepetella. The garden plant 
is much the more’ attractive, and 
the true N, mussini is rarely seen. 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


IN WIDE ASSORTMENT 


Hardy Azaleas, Pink Dogwood, Jap. 
Red Maples, Old English Boxwood, 
Lilacs (French Hyb.), Evergreens, etc., 
n |, 2 and 3-yr. transplants, at com- 
petitive prices. Write for list. 
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By H. Harold Hume 
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greenhouse culture, insects and diseases. 

63 black and white illustrations; 9 in 
full color 
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Tree Maintenance 


By Noel Wysong 


RESEARCH NEEDED 
ON TREE FEEDING. 

When a shade tree exhibits signs 
of nutritional deficiencies, as indi- 
cated by small, sparse, off-color foli- 
age and reduced terminal twig 
growth, the practical arborist usu- 
ally advises, and rightly, an applica- 
tion of fertilizer. But if he selects the 
fertilizer in accordance with prac- 
tices commonly employed, he cannot 
be sure he is giving the tree the 
amount and kind of food elements it 
most needs. Tree feeding has been 
the subject of more spirited discus- 
sions, perhaps, than any other phase 
of arboriculture. It becomes evident 
that there is room for argument 
when the various methods of calcu- 
lating the amount of fertilizer to give 
a tree are examined. 

In one method, the diameter of 
the tree is measured at breast height. 
Then, using a 10-8-6 fertilizer mix, 
from three to five pounds per diame- 
ter inch is given the tree. Thus a 
tree twelve inches in diameter would 
be given from thirty-six to sixty 
pounds of fertilizer. 

By another method, the height, 
branch spread and trunk circumfer- 
ence are taken into consideration. 
The height of the tree in feet, the 
branches spread in feet and the trunk 
circumference in inches measured 
one foot above the soil are added, 
and the sum represents the numbet 
of pounds of a 10-8-6 fertilizer to 
use. Assuming that a tree twelve 
inches in diameter, or approximate- 
ly thirty-eight inches in circumfer- 
ence, would be about forty feet in 
height with a branch spread of 
twenty feet, the amount of fertilizer 
required as calculated by this meth- 
od would be ninety-eight pounds. 

A third method is based upon ni- 
trogen requirements for tree growth. 
Trees less than six inches in diameter 
are given one-fourth pound of avail- 
able nitrogen per inch of trunk diam- 
eter, while those six inches and larg- 
er in diameter are given one-half 
pound per inch. To determine the 
number of pounds of a 10-8-6 mix- 
ture required to obtain one pound 
of available nitrogen, divide one by 
0.10 (ten per cent available nitro- 
gen) which is ten pounds. So a 12- 
inch tree, requiring one-half pound 
of nitrogen per inch of diameter, 
would be given a total of six pounds 
of available nitrogen, or sixty pounds 


of a 10-8-6 fertilizer mix, according 
to this method. 

By using in turn each of these 
three methods to calculate the 
amount of fertilizer that should be 
given a 12-inch diameter tree, the 
variation can be as great as sixty-two 
pounds. The amounts of fertilizer 
arrived at by these methods of cal- 
culation are generally understood to 
apply to deciduous trees. For spruce, 
pine and other coniferous trees of 
similar diameter about half as much 
fertilizer is usually advocated. 

These methods or calculation orig- 
inated in experiments conducted by 
plant scientists. When the results of 
such experiments were reported, the 
scientists were careful to point out 
that different trees growing under 
different soil and other environment- 
al conditions might react differently, 


to similar treatments. However, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
" a * 
lacking better scientific data on 
which to base calculations of 
amounts of fertilizer required, arbor. 
ists generally have accepted these 
methods and have used them in thei 
tree-feeding They have be. 
come, in effect, rules of thumb for 


work. 


tree feeding. 

Another feature in tree feeding, 
concerning which there are decided 
differences of opinion, is the formula 
or fertilizer mix. A 10-8-6 mix, which 
is a fertilizer containing ten per cent 
available nitrogen, eight per cent 
available phosphorus and six per cent 
available potassium, is probably the 
most popular of the various formulas. 
But there are many other fertilize 
mixtures used: 10-2-2, 5-10-5, 6-12- 
6, 9-8-7, 7-6-5, 12-6-4, 10-3-3 and 
others all have stanch advocates. 
Certainly not all of these can be 
“right,” unless variations are dic- 
tated by soil conditions or other fac- 
tors. In actual practice, the average 
arborist usually selects one of these 
formulas, either because of experi- 
ence or upon advice from other ar- 
and it to the almost 


borists, uses 
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total exclusion of all other fertilizer 
mixtures. 

In discussions concerning the kind 
of food elements that a tree fertilize: 
should contain, the phrase “complete 
tree food in balanced proportions” 
often is heard. A “complete” tree 
food is generally understood to be 
one that contains the primary ele- 
ments of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium or potash, the implication 
being that these are the only soil- 
contained elements necessary to pro- 
duce good tree growth. The impor- 
tance of these three elements to plant 
erowth has long been recognized, as 
has the fact that soils were more like- 
ly to be lacking these elements than 
others. Quite naturally producers of 
commercial fertilizers concentrated 
on supplying these elements in their 
products. 

In more recent years it has be- 
come known that other elements, 
such as calcium, magnesium, sulphur, 
manganese, iron, copper, boron, 
zinc, molybdenum and perhaps oth- 
ers, are also necessary for satisfac- 
tory tree growth and development. 
It is probable that in the early days 
of manufacture of inorganic “com- 
plete” tree food, the fertilizer con- 
tained not only nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, but also considerable 
quantities of these other elements. 
But refinements in processing and in- 
creased production of more chemi- 
cally pure materials have tended to 
eliminate most of the so-called sec- 
ondary and trace elements from the 
“complete” tree food. 

Soils authorities now state that, if 
the soil should lack any of the sec- 
ondary or minor elements, the defi- 
ciency might inhibit any favorable 
effects of an adequate supply of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash. Chlo- 
rosis induced by a deficiency of iron 
in the soil is well known to arborists; 
it has been said that lack of man- 
ganese, copper, zinc, boron or, in- 
deed, any of the secondary and mi- 
nor elements will cause more or less 
similar symptoms. Furthermore, it is 
said that the soil may actually con- 
tain all the elements necessary for 
plant growth, but that one or more 
may not be available for plant -use 
because of either an oversupply or an 
insufficient amount of one of the 
other elements. In other words, for 
optimum or even satisfactory plant 
growth, the soil must contain all 
these elements in rather exact pro- 
portions, one to another. If the soil 
contains an overabundance of lime, 
lor example, the iron becomes un- 
available to the tree; too much iron 
“locks up” the manganese, and so on. 
A scientifically “complete” tree food, 
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On Your Way to New Orleans 
INSPECT OUR FIELDS OF 


MULTIFLORA ROSE 





Plants grown at the right density to as 
sure proper caliper. 





12-year Multiflora Fence Planted by Hugh 


Steavenson — ‘Horse-high, Bull-strong, 
Goat-tight.” 


We can supply superior stock in a variety of grades to meet your 
specifications. Fence planters will soon be calling for a stock. Be sure 
to reserve your requirements early. Every year those placing their 
orders late have been disappointed. Write today! 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


Hugh Steavenson, Proprietor 


P.S. We can supply several thousand transplanted Sweet Gum and Pin Oak liners that will 
move without a murmur and make finished shade trees in a hurry. 
Our supply of finished evergreens is limited, but we can furnish quantities of 100 or so 
well finished plants in several varieties. 
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Port Edwards, Wis. 
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We thank our customers for their patronage of the past 
season. 


Our list for Fall and Spring will be available in August and 


will include: 


SEEDLINGS 
Scotch Pine, Norway Pine, Banks Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Snowy Mountain Douglas Fir, American Arborvitae, Norway 


Spruce. 


TRANSPLANTS 


Colorado Blue Spruce, Black Hills Spruce, White Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, American Arborvitae, White Pine, European 
Mountain Ash, Mugho Pine. 


Our Scotch Pine seedlings are grown from certified seeds 


from the best European seed sources for color. 


Your are invited to call at our nursery and inspect our stock. 


MATTHEWS NURSERY 


Harbor Springs. Mich. 








PEONIES 


FOR EARLY FALL PLANTING 


For Cut Flowers 
For Garden and Landscape Plantings 
For Show Flowers 
Or Just to Color 
Peonies are a specialty with us, and we are growing them in 
quantity in a wide assortment of varieties, for a wide assortment of 
purposes. We will be digging in September from an unusually good 
block of 3-year-olds. Write for our price list, which will offer close 
to 250 varieties. 
Wholesale Growers of a general assortment of 
ornamentals for the best landscape plantings. 
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Nursery-ceut Christmas Trees 

Preferably Colorado Blue or Green 
Well shaped tips, symmetrical and full, from 
6 to 9 ft. tall. Quote prices on carload lots and 
trailer truckloads. 
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then, would contain the exag 
amount of all elements necessary 
restore the highest possible degre| 
of fertility to the soil, which would & 
reflected in increased tree growth 
This means that the fertilizer formu 
probably would vary with each loca.] 
tion to be treated. 

If a tree food does not contain 4] 
the elements needed - for plan 
growth, it cannot logically be calle 
“complete.” If it does not contaiy 
the right amount of each elemen 
necessary to bring about a perfec; 
balance of elements in the soil, jt 
can hardly be called a “balanced” 
fertilizer. 

A new note has been introduced] 
into the already complicated situa.| 
tion by the development of nutrient. 
containing sprays for application t 
the crown of the tree while it is iz 
full foliage. In discussing “Spray| 
Fertilization of Fruit Trees” at the 
twenty-fifth National Shade Tre} 
Conference, Dr. Damon Boynton} 
professor of pomology at Cornel 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., said, “kf 
may be well to consider briefly th} 
order of efficiency of a nutrient 
spray treatment, using 100 per cent} 
as the complete absorption of all q 





material put through the spra 
pump. This will vary, with the run 
off at the time of spraying, with los 
due to washing off by rains befor 
absorption could take place and with 
various other influencing conditions 
Taking ‘all of these things into ac. 
count it seems likely that no mor 
than one-third of the nutrient mate. 
rial sprayed on a tree actually pene. 
trates the leaves, and frequently the 
efficiency may be below twenty-five 
per cent.” Dr. Boynton also pointed 
out that, while some of the food ele- 
ments are readily absorbed by the 
foliage, others are not. Seemingly, it 
would be difficult to supply a tree 
with the exact amount of each of the 
food elements it might requir 
through foliar sprays. 

Can the existing confusion rela- 
tive to present tree-feeding practices 
be eliminated and this important 
phase of arboriculture put on a mort 
scientific basis? Methods of deter- 
mining rather exactly the nutritional 
requirements of trees have been sug- 
gested, but, if these are followed in 
their present form, tree feeding 
going to become a more comple 
process than any arborist cares t 
contemplate. 

When he discussed “Soils and Fer- 
tilizer Relationships” at the twenty- 
fourth National Shade Tree Confer 
ence, Stanley C. Foll, of Holton & 
Hunkel Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
stressed the importance of making 
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exacl careful analysis of the soil before do- New 1951 Poster —_-- 
ary pf ing any fertilizing work. He said that 
degre§ trees generally grow best in a soil 
uldk® with a pH reading of 5.5 to 7 and 
aan that soil acidity greatly affects the 
rmuk— availability of most plant nutrients. 
1 loca.) «Mr. Foll listed potassium as being 
) available through the acid range to 
ain al soils with a pH of 8: nitrates as be- 
plan) ing wholly available between the pH 
calle) range of 6 and 7 but becoming un- 
ontainf available at 4.5 and 8; magnesium 
emen! as being available between 5 and 8.5; 
rerfec:| calcium between 5 and 8.2, and phos- 
) 
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city. The Orleans theater, the third 
in the city, was built in 1809 and 
was used to entertain Lafayette in 
1925, when a special performance 
was given in honor of his visit to 
the city. These first three theaters 
all were devoted to programs in the 
French language. 

The first troup of American actors 
visited New Orleans in 1817. It 
was so well received that James 
Caldwell, the English actor, went to 
the city in 1820 and, after three 
years, built the American Theater. 
Almost every prominent actor and 
actress of the day appeared upon its 
stage. Caldwell erected another thea- 
ter, the St. Charles, in 1835 and took 
over the New American in 1842. The 
St. Charles, built at a: cost of 
$350,000 was compared favorably 
with opera houses of Italy. It was 
destroyed by fire seven years after its 
construction, and competitors of 
Caldwell rebuilt it. Again destroyed 
by fire in 1899, it was again rebuilt 
and used by the Orpheum Players 
before the present Orpheum theater 
was built. The St. Charles is now a 
motion picture theater. Famous 
players at the early English-speaking 
theaters included Edwin Booth, Jen- 
ny Lind, James Brutus Booth and 
Fanny Ellsler. Among other popular 
theaters in the nineteenth century 
was Placide’s Varieties, opened in 
1849, and reopened after a fire as 
the Gaiety. It was rebuilt after a 
third fire in 1870 and went under the 
name Grand Opera House. 

At the present site of the De Soto 
hotel, the Nation theater was 
founded about the middle of the 
century for the production of Ger- 
man plays, and was known for some 
time as the German National. The 
Greenwald theater, opened in 1904, 
began with stage presentations, 
eventually was used by the Emma 
Bunting stock company, and has 
ince 1935 been a motion picture 
house. From 1870 to 1890 the show- 
boats on the Mississippi river were 
also a popular form of entertainment. 

Built in 1898, the Tulane theater 
was a grand reminder, until 1937, 
when it was razed, of the early im- 
portance of New Orleans in the 
theatrical world. It had a seating 
capacity of 1,500 and a design for 
acoustics imitating the drumlike for- 
mation of the old French opera. Im- 
portant personages who were seen 
on its stage included Julia Marlowe, 
George Arliss, De Wolf Hopper, 
Richard Mansfield, Maude Adams, 
Robert Mantell, Katherine Cornell 
and Anna Held. 

The most famous and most beloved 
of all New Orleans theaters, however, 
was the French Opera House, which 





SPECIALTIES for 1951-52 


Shade and Ornamental Trees 


Columnar Norway Maple 


Norway Maple 
Sugar Maple 
Silver Maple 


Thornless Honey Locust 


Green Ash 


Lombardy and Bolleana Poplar 


London Plane 


European Mountain Ash 

Pin Oak 

Purple Lily Magnolia 
Red-leaved Japanese Maple 
Ginkgo 

Sweet Gum 

Willow 


Shrubs 


Truehedge Columnberry 


Japanese Barberry 
Flowering Quince 


Deutzia gracilis 


Forsythia spectabilis 
Hypericum kalmianum 


Honeysuckle 


Goldenplume Cypress 
Dwarf Golden Cypress 
Silver Blue Pfitzer 


Hetz Juniper 
Andorra Juniper 


Pyramidal Arborvitae 


Cole's Glorious Mock Orange 
Rhamnus frangula 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Spiraea macrothyrsa 
Coralberry 

Privet 

Lilac 


Evergreens 


Dark Green American Arborvitae 


' 
usands of Tine 


l ict £ 


Je List TOT ac 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


Established 1881 


Lining-out Stock 


re 


Woodward Globe Arborvitae 
Taxus in variety 

Euonymus vegetus 

llex cr. convexa 

Ilex cr. latifolia 

Mahonia 


VV rite 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


"Everything That's Good and Hardy" 














SERVICE ann QUALITY 


over 100 years’ Experience 


EVERGREENS e FRUIT TREES 
SHRUBS * ROSES 


Grown under the most modern and approved methods 


anywhere 


your needs 


Our experience and reputation assure you of the best. Let u 


Better stock cannot be grown 


figure on 


We can help you keep your customers satisfied 


ILGENFRITZ 


NURSERIES, INC. 


MONROE, MICH. 


THE 


MONROE NURSERY 














Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 











WELLER’S PERENNIALS 


With That Wonderful Root System 


Headquarters fo 
HARDY MUMS AND 


r 
PHLOX, 


Ask for our Perennial Catalog, 

WELLER NURSERIES CO., Ine. 

Leading Perennial Growers 
HOLLAND, MICH. 








HENRY NURSERIES 


Ingels Bros. 
HENRY, ILL. 
Growers of General Nursery Stock. 


Visitors Welcome 







































BADGE 55 
Remember 


SHERMAN’S 


FOR 


EVERGREEN LINERS 

FLOWERING SHRUBS 

PHLOX PLANTS 

FRUIT TREES 

SHADE TREES 

BLEEDING HEART 

NIOBE WEEPING WILLOW 

BOLLEANA & LOMBARDY 
POPLAR 


Ne grow a general line of 
hardy nursery stock and shall 
be pleased to quote on your 
requirements. 

Represented at the Convention by 


M. R. CASHMAN Rs. J. CASHMAN 
Cc. C. SMITH 


SHERMAN 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, lowa 






















HOBBS 


Fall, 1951 - Spring, 1952. 


Thurlow Weeping Willow, 
Lombardy Poplar, Silver 
Maple, Norway Maple and 
B.D.F. Crab. 


Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Peonies, Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry and Apricot. 

100,000 1-yr. Montmorency. 


Oldest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 


C.M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 




















ORNAMENTAL 
EVERGREENS 
Liners and B&B 
* 


BROWN DEER NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 1747 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











was destroyed by fire in 1919. For 
more than half a century plays and 
operas were presented on its stage, 
and New Orleans debutantes sat in 
its flower-bedecked horseshoe to re- 
ceive homage. The Times-Picayune 
of December 4, 1919, the day of the 
fire, mourned that the heart of the 
old French Quarter had stopped 
beating. Even now New Orleanians 
hope, through their Opera House 
Association, to rebuild it. 

Theatrical activity at New Orleans 
now centers around amateur groups. 
The city is believed to have been one 
of the earliest in the country to have 
a “little theater.” It was conducted 
in a miniature theater built by 
Mme. Rosa Salomon da Ponte at 
her mansion, “Roselawn.” In 1891 
she engaged a director and presented 
the first play. The promising project 
declined to nothing, however, when 
Madame da Ponte left for Europe. 
In 1916 Mrs. Oscar J. Nixon organ- 
ized the Drawing Room Players, 
which have since grown into the 
group at Le Petit Theatre du Vieux 
Carre, one of the best known little 
theaters in the country. 


Birth Place of Jazz. 


Those interested in music and mu- 
sical collections may visit Howard 
Memorial and New Orleans Public 
libraries, where several shelves are 
devoted to sheet music, old scores 
and historical data concerning com- 
posers and their works. New Orleans 
has always offered a unique combi- 
nation of musical backgrounds. In- 
cluded in its music will be found 
French classical arias, French quad- 
rilles and polkas; Italian operas and 
street songs, popular Spanish music, 
Creole songs, Scotch and Irish folk 
tunes and Negro music. African cus- 
toms and music survived longer at 
New Orleans than in any other city 
in the country. 

Recognized for more than half a 
century as one of the leading music 
centers of the country, New Orleans 
was the first southern city to estab- 
lish an opera company. Six years be- 
fore the building of the French Op- 
era, New Orleans applauded Adelina 
Patti, who later returned to the city 
famous. On her second visit Miss 
Patti’s carriage was pulled through 
the city streets, in Mediterranean 
style, by a group of admirers. 

Although the opera was the focal 
point of social life in the city, versa- 
tile New Orleans also welcomed 
Jenny Lind at the St. Charles thea- 
ter in 1815, the first ticket for her 
first performance being sold at auc- 
tion for $240. During the nineteenth 
century. too, New Orleans produced 


AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 
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WASHINGTON HAWTHORN 


and many other liners appear in our new list——write fer it. 


NEWPORT NURSERY CO., Newport, Mich. 











LAKE'S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 














Hardy Northern-grown 
PERENNIALS 


Strong roots grown 





on the 


NORTH POLE NURSERY 


Shores of Lake Superior | 
| 
CORNUCOPIA, WIS. 








~) s \¢ .saY 
RED PEONIES 
Pay most profits. 90 per cent of the 
demand is for red varieties. They bring 
& largest retail prices. Here are 3 best 
reds: 
Karl Rosenfield—crimson. 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac—darkest red 
Longfellow—bright red. 
Divisions, $5.00 per 10; $40.00 per 100; 
$350.00 per 1000. 
Terms: Cash with your order, please. 


PAYNE DAHLIA FARMS 
BOUTE 5 KANSAS CITY 3, KAN. 











LINING-OUT TAXUS 
‘cr MANY VARIETIES 


Write for List. 


EAGLE CREEK 
NURSERY C0. 


NEW AUGUSTA, INDIANA 
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a number of recognized musicians of 
its own. 

New Orleans was the birthplace 
of modern jazz music. Jazz origi- 
nated in the small bands playing on 
homemade instruments, similar to 
those groups of children on street 
corners of the French Quarter today, 
who play and dance for the amuse- 
ment of visitors. Not composed of 
children, however, but men, the first 
jazz bands were popular enough that 
one of them was awarded an engage- 
ment at New York. Playing by ear, 
because its five members, like most 
jazz players, could not read or write 
music, the famous Dixie Land jazz 
band is said to have serenaded Sarah 
Bernhardt in 1915. In that year, too, 
it began a tour of the country which 
did much to make jazz the national 
dance music. 


Jazz is an outgrowth of a combina- 
tion of white and negro folk music, 
brass band music, military airs and 
French tunes. When it was being 
evolved, cutting contests added origi- 
nality and variety to jazz. The con- 
tests were friendly and informal com- 
petition in improvisation usually held 
on the streets of the city or at Milne- 
burg resorts. 





CULTURE OF ROSE EMBRYOS. 


The artificial culturing of rose 
embryos is a subject of progress re- 
port 40, issued by the school of agri- 
culture at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. The authors, 
Sam Asen, then a graduate assistant 
in horticulture there, and R. E. Lar- 
son, professor of plant breeding, 
sought to adapt to rose embryos the 
techniques in the artificial culture 
of embryos of other plants, which has 
been practiced in order to grow im- 
mature or anomalous embryos and 
defective seeds. 


‘Describing their routine, the 
authors conclude that embryo cultur- 
ing of roses is a feasible and practical 
operation which can be used advan- 
tageously by rose breeders. Its use 
would make possible the production 
of two generations per year, in com- 
parison to one generation every 
twelve to eighteen months as ob- 
tained by ordinary breeding and cul- 
turing procedures. 


WHEN the partnership of Har- 
key Bros. Nurseries, Inc., was dis- 
solved January 15, M. L. Harkey 
purchased all interests. Now he has 
gone into business for himself as 
Harkey Nurseries, on Park road, 
R. D. 2, Charlotte, N. C. He does 


both a wholesale and retail business. 








Thanks 


Fellow Nurserymen 


For helping us to 
make this another 
successful season 


The three generations of Boyds wish 
to express our sincere appreciation for all 


of the nice orders you customers have sent 
us this year. 


Our representative, Henry Boyd, will 
be honored to talk over your problems 
with you at the Jung Hotel at New Orleans 
while you are attending the A.A.N. Con- 
vention, so call on him. We are at your 
service. Write us for any of your wants. 


ow 








NURSERY COMPANY Inc. 
| ~ 


P. O. Box 71 McMINNVILLE, TENN. 
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FRUIT, SHADE, ORNAMENTAL and NUT TREES 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
Many Other Items 
Write for Our List 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








COMPLETE ASSORTMENT EVERGREENS for FALL 


OF Juniperus Hibermica, Hib. Fasti- 
giata, Hetzi, Stricta, Pfitzeriana and 
Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Shade Pfitz. Compacta. 


White Pine, Mugho and Hemlock. 


Chinese Magnolia and Pink Dog- 
wood. 


Trees, Roses and Lining-out Stock. 


Write for complete list. 


Truckload or carload. 


ONARGA NURSERY CO. FIKE NURSERIES 
- ONARGA, ILL. : Hopkinsville, Ky. 















































Nursery Equipment 


TREE-PLANTING MACHINES. 

Probably not more than a few 
dozen tree-planting machines were in 
use before 1944. Since then a num- 
ber of manufacturers have marketed 
improved and additional models, 
some of which are especially designed 
to fit local conditions. Today several 
thousand machines are now in use. 

All tree-planting machines will 
plant more than just trees. They are 
used to line out stock in nurseries, to 
plant multiflora rose hedgerows and 
to set out farm crops. In general, if 
a tree-planting machine can be used 
at all, the survival rate of the trees 
it plants will equal or exceed that of 
hand-planted trees, and at a lower 
cost if the purchase price of the 
machine is amortized over several 
years. 

According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, an effi- 
cient worker can plant 300 to 500 
seedlings for reforestation by hand in 
a day. In contrast, on sites where a 
tractor-drawn tree planter can op- 
erate, two men can plant from 8,000 
to 19,000 reforestation seedlings a 
day. Planting trees by hand costs 
two to three times as much as plant- 
ing by machine, $8 to $10 to plant 
1,000 seedlings on an acre by ma- 
chine, compared with $20 to $30 for 
planting by hand. 

Planters range in cost from about 
$150 to $700. A recent “Tree Plant- 
ers’ Notes,” issued by the U. S. D. A. 
forest service, presents a list of the 
manufacturers and some descriptive 
information for all of the tree-plant- 
ing machines now commercially 
available in the United States and 
Canada. 

Some of the machines require but 
one operator in addition to the trac- 
tor driver. Others provide for an 
operator on each side to place alter- 
nately the trees in the soil. If the 
terrain is such that the tractor can 
be driven at double speed, this ar- 
rangement permits one machine to 
do the work of two. When slow 
speeds are necessary, only one man 
rides the planter, the other seat re- 
maining empty. 

The tree-planting machines now 
available are of three types, and each 
design has its place, according to 
local conditions. One type is the 
“floating” type, which is attached to 
a tractor draw-bar in such a way 
that it can be lifted entirely off the 
ground by the hydraulic lift mechan- 
ism of the tractor. In operation such 
a machine is lowered sufficiently to 


put its trencher (that part of the 
machine which opens the slit into 
which the trees are placed, also called 
plow or subsoiler)- and put a part 
of its weight onto the packing 
wheels. Another type is the “semi- 
floating” machine, which has its 
front end carried by the tractor and 
its rear end carried on wheels, but 
which the tractor cannot lift entirely 
off the ground. The “trailer” type 
machine is one which has all or al- 
most all of its weight carried on its 
own wheels and which the tractor 
pulls without bearing an appreciable 
part of the weight. This type has a 
colter and trencher assembly so de- 
signed that it will automatically rise 
out of the ground over immovable 
obstacles. 

Most machines have replaceable 
plow points and bearings, etc. Some 
companies feature the availability, 
simplicity and cheapness of replace- 
ment parts for their machines. 


HEAVY PLANT DIGGER. 
Nurserymen are confronted with 
the same problems that plague agri- 
culture and industry, as changing 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


demands and methods call for ney 


tools. Dependable mechanical de. 
vices that will do the heavy work 


quickly and efficient are a neces. | 


sity. 

The small, powerful 4-wheel trac. 
tor with its many accessories js 
available for operating many ney 
devices. Hydraulic power has made 








possible a brand-new set of took | 


we knew nothing about 
The hydraulic loader 


that 
decade ago. 


af 


has proved its worth in many of the | 
most arduous tasks. Coupling these, 


Charles Adair, 
Ill., devised a shrub and tree dig. 
ger which does the work of eight 


Chicago Heights | 


men in digging and lifting heaw | 


plants. 

Some nurserymen have found it 
valuable for lifting balled trees out 
of holes and onto trucks as well a 
for digging trees. Trees with 40-inch 


balls can be lifted out of a hok! 


easily. After the cutting edges have 


slipped under the root system of a] 
heavy tree it is often difficult to] 
break the grip of long roots and soil | 


formation, but Mr. Adair has taken 
advantage of the law of leverage in 
a way that doubles the lifting power 
of his digger in the place where it 
is needed the most. 


This is done | 


with the crowding ram forcing the} 


crown piece downward. 





VINCA MINOR 


Medium clumps, $25.00 per 1000. 
No order too large, none too 
small. 

Write for our 195! catalog now 
ready to be mailed. 20 pages of 
bargains. 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 545 McMinnville, Tenn. 


We Offer 
OUR USUAL SUPPLY OF NUSERY STOCK 


| 
Pear 


Apple Peach 
Plum Cherry Apricot 
Figs Grapes Pecans 


June Bud Peach 
Japanese Persimmon 
Ornamental and Shade Trees 


write for prices. 


Nicholson Bros. DECHERD, TENN. | 








30,000 Potted Taxus Liners 


1, 2 and 3-year. 
Weigela Eva Rathke, transplants. 
Viburnum Rhytidophyllum. 


HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


MT. STERLING, KY. 














NANDINAS—Strong, 6 to 8-in. field 
liners, $15.00 per 100. 
0.000 Boxwood, field liners, 2-y1 


heavyv-rooted 
Send us your order for collected stock 
WAYSIDE NURSERIES 
Located 2 mi. west of city 
on Highway 56. 
TRACY CITY, TENN. 














PEONIES IRISES 
DAY LILIES POPPIES 
ALL YOUNG-GROWN STOCK 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Send for Wholesale Prices. 


C. F. WASSENBERG 


4% Miles East on U.S. 30 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
“The Peony City” 


Serving you Since '72 
From the Center of the South | 


Write for special quotations 
on all your needs. 


Est. 1872 


Nursery & Landscape Co., Inc. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


THE 








PEONY ROOTS. 


Liberal 3 to 5-eye divisions 
Queen Victoria, Eudulis Superba, Festiva Maxims. 


WILKES NURSERY 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


—_— | 








Send us your want list; 


COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. || 
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plates act as a fulcrum to raise the 
cutting edges enough to make the 
first break. It is usually necessary to 
trim the root system before the tree 
can be planted. 

Mr. Adair has also designed a 
subsoil plow that is in demand from 
farmers. 


ALUMINUM LATH HOUSE 
FEATURES MOVABLE ROOF. 


It is possible to ward off heavy 
rainfall or to control the amount of 
sun and shade on plants under lath 
houses by moving an adjustable roof. 
This movable, secondary roof is one 
of the features of a new-type alu- 
minum lath house fabricated by 
Aluminex, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.. 
and distributed by Backman & Co.. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. The secondary 
roof, which may be moved from an 
open to a completely closed inter- 
lapped lath position by manual chain 
and sprocket controls, was developed 
by Dr. Duane Crummett, floricul- 
ture division, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, and J. R. Estey, 
president of Aluminex, Inc. 


The patented aluminum laths are 
corrosion-proof and are reported to 
be completely unaffected by even the 
salt air usually associated with metal 
installations in coastal seaboard 
areas. Lattice-type, light steel col- 
umns and braces support the struc- 
ture. The side wall panels are hinged 
at the top and can be raised at will, 
permitting casy movement of large 
uns in and out of the building, and 
additional shaded area. Doors three 
and one-half feet wide are provided 
at anv location in the structure for 
normal use. The structure is port- 
able and can be assembled with ham- 
mer, screw driver and pliers. Units 
range in size from 6x8-foot structures 
for amateur growers to 100x200-foot 
or larger sizes for commercial grow- 
ers. Lath houses of this type have 
been constructed for the. University 
of California on its Westwood cam- 
pus for the ornamental horticultural 
division and the botanical garden 
division. 


SOIL SAMPLER. 

A device to measure weight, air 
space and compactness of soils has 
been developed by the soils depart- 
ment of the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, New Haven. 
With such measurements scientists 
are finding out why some soils will 
not produce well though they show 
no nutrient deficiencies; the effect 
of cultivation versus noncultivation, 
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EVERGREENS 


BROADLEAFS 
Abelia 
Ligustrum 
Cherry Laurel 
Ilex Crenata Convexa 
Ilex Crenata Rotundifolia 
Ilex Cornuta Femina 
Ilex Burfordi 


Ilex East Palatka 

Ilex Vomitoria 

Magnolia Grandiflora 
Magnolia Soulangeana 
Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra 
Gardenias 


Camellias 


See our stock and be convinced! 


CARTWRIGHT NURSERIES 


Collierville, Tennessee 


Hiway 72, East of Memphis 


CONIFERS 
Berckmans Arborvitae 
Baker's Arborvitae 
Bonita Arborvitae 
Excelsa Arborvitae 
Globe Arborvitae 
Dundee Juniper 
Savin Juniper 
Glauca Juniper 
Canaerti Juniper 
Irish Juniper 
Pfitzer Juniper 
Compacta Pfitzer Juniper 
Excelsa Stricta Juniper 
Pine 
Cedrus 


- Phone 4352 








BRUCE HOWELL 


Howell Nurseries 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 








Lining-out Stock 








Azaleas 

















General Nursery Stock 











COLE HOWELL 








WE OFFER FOR FALL SHIPMENT 
NURSERY-GROWN STOCK 


Tsuga Canadensis. 


Ilex Opaca. Per 100 Per 1000 
6 to 9 ins., tr $ 9.00 $ 80.00 
9 #0 12 ins.. tr. xx 13.00 120.00 
2 to 15 ins., tr. xx 16.00 150.00 


Abelia Grandiflora. 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 


b ¢0 12 ins.. I-vr.. C 7.00 65.00 
2 to 18 ins., I-yr., C. 11.00 100.00 
8 to 24 ins., 2-yr., b 15.00 
Cornus Florida. Each 
2 to 3 feet, well br. $0.20 
3 to 4 feet. well br. 30 
4 to 5 feet, well br. 45 


Native Shrubs and Evergreens 


Tsuga Canadensis. Per 100 Per 1000 


3 to 6 ins., s. $0.75 $ 6.00 
&to 9 ins., s 1.50 10.00 
9 to 12 ins., s. 2.50 20.00 
2 to 18 ins., s 4.00 35.00 
8 to 24 in 6.00 55.00 
Ilex Opaca. 


Rhododendron Maximum. 
Kalmia Latifolia. 


3 to 6 ins., s. 2.00 15.00 
& to 9 ins., s 3.00 25.00 
9 to 12 ins., s. 4.00 35.00 
12 to 18 ins., s 5.00 45.00 
18 to 24 ins., s 6.50 60.00 


CUMBERLAND PLATEAU NURSERY 


YORK ROUTE CROSSVILLE, TENN. 
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30,000 CUT-LEAF WEEPING BIRCH 
(Betula Laciniata on White Birch) 
Well feathered, very fibrous roots 


Each Each Each 

per !0 per 100 per 1000 
2to3f $1.35 $1.25 $1.05 
3 to 4 f 2.15 2.00 1.80 
4to5f 2.40 2.30 2.10 
5 to 6 ft 2.65 2.50 2.30 
6 to 8 ft 3.00 2.90 2.70 


NEW OTTAWA FLOWERING CRABS 
Amisk, pink; Arrow, purple; Geneva, 
dark red; Makamik, Scugog, 
purple; Sissipuk, rose and white. 
All trees well branched. 


rose; 


Each Each Each 

per !0_ per 100 per 1000 
18 to 24 ins.. .$0.55 $0.50 $0.40 
2 to 3 ft. 70 65 55 
3 to 4 ft. 85 -80 70 
4 to 5 ft. 1.00 95 85 
5 to 7 ft. . 1.10 1.00 95 


BROOKDALE - KINGSWAY NURSERIES 


Bowmanville, Ontario, Canada 








Holland-Grown 
Nursery Stock 


Shrubs and Trees, 


including liners. 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
Hardy Perennials 
Peonies 


NOVELTIES IN ALL LINES 


Ask for wholesale catalog. 


F. J. Grootendorst & Sons 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


Growers and exporters since 1903 











. FA. LE FEBER & CO. 


BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 
} Established 1907 
Wholesale Nurseries 
Growers of 






ACER AZALEA 







> CLEMATIS EVERGREENS 
MAGNOLIA RHODODENDRON 
1 LINING-OUT STOCK 
{ Representative: 
LIDA STRNAD 
7 148 Parkhill Rd. 


Peterboro, Ont., Canada 
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TREE SEEDS 


AMONG THE EARLIEST IN THE 
WORLD—EXCLUSIVELY ATTENDING 
TO TREE SEEDS SINCE 1887 


| ETS. VERSEPUY - LE PUY (H.-L.) FRANCE| 


Per Ib. 
Picea Excelsa, 90% germ. .. $1.45 
Pinus Nigra Austriaca, 90° germ. 1.45 
Pinus Laricio Corsicana, 90°, germ 2.55 
Pinus Sylvestris, 90°, germ 1.70 
Larix Europaea, 60° germ 2.20 
Malus Communis, 60°, germ 45 
All Abies, Cedrus, Larix, Evergreen 
and Deciduous Trees, Pits, Nuts, etc. 
Samples on request—Try us! 

















Write for catalog and addresses of our 
dealers in U.S.A 


HERMANN A. WIRTH = kiTZINGEN, GERMANY 








and what heavy machinery does to 
land. Since all soils have the same 
volume, the weight of one soil may 
be easily compared with that of an- 
other with this soil-sampling device. 
Compactness of soils may be meas- 
ured by keeping a record of the 
number of times the 12-pound ham- 
mer must be raised to an arbitrary 
height before the soil core is filled. 

The main part of the soil sam- 
pler is a hollow brass core with a 
hard steel cutting head for penetra- 
tion into the soil. A brass cylinder 
fits snugly inside the casing and 
holds the soil core as it is cut. Then 
the casing is taken apart and the 
core of soil pushed out. The core 
retains its natural shape, so that 
the soil physicist may examine the 
soil in as nearly an undisturbed 
condition as possible, as it actually 
occurs in the field. 

The core sampler operates ver- 
tically, with no sideway or rotary 
motion. The apparatus must be 
mounted on a rigid frame which 
keeps the tool in one position, and 
a hammer can be attached for driv- 
ing the core cutter into the soil. The 
device is mounted on wheels for easy 
portability. 


FLAME SOIL PASTEURIZER. 


Reporting on a new flash-flame 
soil pasteurizer exhibited at the time 
New York nurserymen visited Cor- 
nell University last August, Dr. A. G. 
Newhall, of the department of plant 
pathology, told of the operation of 
this device in the December issue of 
New York Nursery Notes. 

Both heated and unheated soils 
were put into flats, and an equal 
number of seeds of snapdragons, 
stocks, beets, cucumbers and sweet 
peas were sown in each flat. The re- 
sulting stands indicate the control of 
damping-off because of treatment. In 
addition, and this is important, no 
weeds came up in the treated, while 
seventy-seven came up in the flat of 
untreated soil. 

The results from about seven more 
tests with soils from as many grow- 
ers in western New York have 
been similar. They seem to show that, 
if soil is moist, not wet or dry, and 
is held in the pasteurizer until it has 
attained a temperature of 170 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, a good job of pas- 
teurizing and of weed seed killing 
may be expected. Occasionally a few 
clover seeds survive. A soil tempera- 
ture of 160 degrees is not quite ade- 
quate; 180 degrees is better. This is 
easier to attain with sandy loam than 
with a clay soil. The latter is also 
more likely to ball up in little pellets, 
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CAMELLIA BOOKS 


CAMELLIAS, KINDS and CULTURE 
By H. Harold Hume 
$6.50, postpaid. 

Answers growers’ poblems, including 
propagation, cultural requirements, i 
sect and disease control. Discusses 
nomenclature and classification. De 
scribes japonica, sasanqua and miscel- 
laneous varieties. 304 pages, illustrated. 


CAMELLIAS ILLUSTRATED 
Edited by Morrie L. Sharp 
$5.00, postpaid. 
Tells how to care for camellias in a 
parts of the country. Variety descrip- 
tions and pronunciation guide. Varieties 


isted according to color and blooming 

season. 160 pages, 156 bloom illustra- 

tions, 49 in full natural color. 
CAMELLIAS 


By G. G. Gerbing 
$15.00, postpaid. 
Covers blooming dates, culture, cut 
ting and shipping. 108 color plates aid 
in variety identification. 280 pages. 


Order from 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 








FOR AUTUMN 


Fruit Tree Stocks — 
East Malling Types 


ROSES, including latest 
novelties. 


SHRUBS and 


Ornamental Trees. 


CONIFERS and 


other Evergreens. 


Export Nurseries 


BUYL BROS. 
SERSKAMP, near Ghent, 





Belgium 











VUYK VAN NES 
BOSKOOP = HOLLAND 


Originators of Azalea Vuykiana. 
Growers of choice Nursery Stock. 


Please direct your correspondence to: 
140 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








Maurice (. Ravensberg 
Boskoop, Holland 


Reliable firm for general Nursery 
Stock and Belgian plants. 


Catalog cn application. 











H. WYSMAN 


Export Nurseries 


BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 
Apply for List. 
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which are perhaps not desirable. 
Torn bits of paper and also straw 
placed in with the soil come through 
the sterilizer without burning, so that 
loss of organic matter is negligible. 

It would seem to be imperative 
also that soil with a tendency to be 
lumpy be first put through a shredder 
or a screen, because in the short 
time the soil is in the pasteurizer, 
heat seems unable to penetrate lumps 
which are more than one-half an 
inch in diameter. No evidence of 
harmful effects has been noted, ex- 
cept in one case, when initial growth 
of cucumber seedlings, which are 
sensitive, was slightly retarded. 

Tests with different-size blow- 
torches have been made, and the 
first choice of Dr. Newhall is one that 
burns at least four or five gallons of 
fuel oil an hour, or two burning two 
and one-half gallons each, mounted 
side by side. 

SEEDSMEN’S PUBLICITY. 

[Concluded from page 31.] 


ordered by 1,356 publications com- 
pared with 1,431 last year, and 314 
radio stations compared with 280 
last year, ordered our clipping sheet 
for use in broadcasts. 

In the past year we have collected 
clippings of our garden articles from 
1,006 publications, compared with 
1,014 last year, and these clippings 
numbered 11,556, compared with 
12,256 last year. This slight decrease 
may have been due entirely to a lag 
in delivery to us due to a scarcity of 
labor in the clipping bureaus. In 
May there was an increase over last 
vear, too late to register in our report. 

These 1,006 publications had a cir- 
culation of 25,586,176. The clippings 
totaled 2,409,604 agate lines. They 
represent a use of our material equal- 
ing 25,000 newspaper columns, or 
3,000 8-column pages. 

Use of Garden Bureau moving pic- 
tures showed an increase this year. 
There were 2,649 showings, com- 
pared with 2,252 in 1950, with esti- 
mated total viewers of 450,000. 

Sixty-one television stations in fifty- 
one different cities have broadcast 
178 showings of garden movies since 
January, 1951, forty-seven more than 
in 1950. The estimated number of 
viewers runs into many millions. Most 
of these stations used all of our sub- 
jects, some more than once. 





OPENING of Murphy’s North 
Avenue Nurseries & Berry Farms, 
448 West North avenue, Lombard, 
Ill., has been announced by Thomas 
and Rosa Murphy, who plan to 
carry a full line of nursery stock. 
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“BRODLEAF’” 


Imported HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 
W EXCELLENT QUALITY —— 
W HORTICULTURAL 


W STURDY BALES 





CARLOT 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO., Inc. 
90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BA 7-8357 




















ASTILBE 


Heavy Divisions. 
For late August and September shipment. 
Choice, heavy stock of these lovely hardy perennials with their 
delicate, feathery spikes of bloom. These varieties are all good for 


forcing. $20.00 per !00; $180.00 per |000. 
(250 and up at 1000 rate.) 
5500 Bonn. Very dark carmine. 
6500 Deutschland. Large heads of snow white. 
3500 Gladstone. Pure white, pyramidal heads. 
1500 Granat. Dark crimson-red. 
4750 Thunbergi, dwarf. Pure white turning pink (5¢ less each). 


The McCONNELL NURSERY CO. 


PORT BURWELL, ONT., CANADA 






























HOLLAND NURSERY STOCK 


s 7 
of every description 

Grown, graded and packed to meet the requirements 
Import Regulations. 

Ask for beautifully illustrated trade list containing extensive assort- 
ments of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Shrubs, Conifers, Peonies, Phloxes, 
Bleeding Hearts and other stock 

Our new race of extremely hardy Rhododendrons obtained highest 
twards at the Ghent Floralien, 1950. 


FELIX & DYKHUIS—Boskoop, Holland 


Growers and Exporters of nursery stock for over 60 years. 


of U. S. A 






























The Homestead Nurseries 
Haeenckhuysen. BoSkoop.H olland 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Peonies, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Perennials — Quality Stock 
in All Leading Varieties. Trade catalog on request. 




















GULDEMOND BROS. 


Nurserymen 
BOSKOOP., HOLLAND 


When you favor us with your orders, we will give you the best possible service, 


A. de Wit, 150 Morse Ave., Painesville, Ohio. 


Representative: 
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NEW MEXICO CONVENTION. 


[Concluded from page 25. | 


was held of the “Plant America” pro- 
gram and its development in New 
Mexico Visiting 
assisted in leadine the discussion 
were J. B. Baker, Jr., of Baker Bros. 
Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex.; J. Frank 
Sneed, of Sneed Nursery Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Steve Ver- 
halen, Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, 


nurserymen who 


lex. 

In the evening the grand annual 
banquet was held, with Walter B. 
Suhr acting as toastmaster. The 
speaker for the evening, J. Frank 
Sneed, spoke briefly on the benefits 
of membership in the A. A. N., but 
his main topic was “The Progress of 
the Nursery Business for the Past 
Twenty-five Years.” He began by 
discussing the 1920’s, when ever- 
ereens were scarce and when nurs- 
erymen quoted the familiar slogans 
“It’s not a home until it’s planted” 
and “It’s not a farm without fruit.” 
He then touched upon the birth of 
garden clubs, which greatly stimu- 
lated the sale of nursery stock. Dur- 
ing the depression, he said, many 
smaller nurserymen were forced out 
of business, but nurserymen were en- 
couraged by the reorganization of the 
A. A. N. at Chicago in 1937. In 1938 
Richard White, who is still serving, 
was made executive secretary of the 
A. ALN. 

Mr. Sneed was pleased to see many 
voung nurserymen attending the con- 
vention. He reminded the gathering 
that their competition was not fellow 
nurserymen, but radio salesmen with 
fabulous offers. He cited the need for 
lath houses for the proper protection 
of stock from wind and rain. 


Convention Notes. 


Raymond Mosty, of Mosty Bros., 
Center Point, Tex., brought Mrs. 
Mosty and their four small daughters 
to the convention. 

Steve Verhalen, of Verhalen Nurs- 
ery Co., Scottsville, Tex., was accom- 
panied to the convention by Ann, 8, 
and Stephen III, 6, while Mrs. Ver- 
halen remained at home with two 
vounger children. 

To Kenneth Haysler, of Cloverset 
Flower Farm, Kansas City, Mo., 
goes the distinction of having trav- 
eled farthest to attend the conven- 
tion. After appearing on the program 
Friday afternoon, he and Mrs. Hays- 
ler and their son, Kenneth, Jr., who 
was on furlough from the coast 
cuard, drove on to San Diego, Calif., 
to visit the elder Hayslers’ daughter, 
Carolyn, and her husband. From 
there they hurried to Seattle, Wash., 
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TRADE 
MARK 


Stark Bros 


At Louisiana Mo. 
Since /8&16. 











SWEET CHERRY 


on Mazzard roots. 


| to I'/4-inch 
| if sw 
| 4 to | > ncn 
I'/, to 2 nch 
Write for list. 


Let us quote on your 
requirements. 
ENTERPRISE NURSERIES 
R. D. | WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Plants and 
Propagating 
Wood 


Reliable 


Service 


J.R. SPELMAN CO. 


South Haven, Mich. 











We specialize in 
these outstanding products 


Chipman's Canada Red, Mac- 
Donald and Valentine Rhubarb. 


Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
creations. 


Bush Cherry and Plum Seedlings. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
STILLWATER, MINN. 


WE OFFER... 
Our General Line of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bridgman, Michigan 




















before the expiration of young Ken- 
neth’s furlough. 

R. E. Peffley, of Peffley. Nursery, 
missed the convention because of a 
previously planned vacation trip to 
the Pacific coast with his wife. 

Attending the convention with 
Frank Feather, of Mesilla Park Plant 
Farm, Mesilla Park, was his recent 
bride, the former Virginia Lyon, of 


Mogollon, N. M. i 


PETER HENDERSON AND 
STUMPP & WALTER MERGE. 

The directors of the 105-year-old 
Peter Henderson Co. and the 54- 
year-old Stumpp & Walter recently 
voted in favor of a consolidation of 
the two companies, effective July 1, 





subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders. The new firm name is Peter 
Henderson-Stumpp & Walter Co. 
Headquarters are at 1010 Garfield 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J. John A 
Fieseler, who was president of the 
Henderson firm, is board chairman, 
and J. Edwin Carter, who headed 
Stumpp & Walter, is president and 
executive officer. 

Special emphasis will be given sub- 
urban stores of the super market type. 
Several new locations have been ar- 
ranged for and will be in operation 
by spring of 1952. The store at Red 
Bank, N. J., will be expanded for 
retail sales, and the 30-acre farm and 
greenhouse facilities will enable the 
company to have complete selection 


Concluded on page 107. 
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Charles Mallerin 
Plant Pat. 933 


Our Most Important 


New Roses Since Peace Suzon Lotthe 


Plant Pat. 934 
Strikingly Different—Stunningly Attractive 





A big demand has already been established for Happiness, Suzon and Symphonie. We knew they were 
good, but we were astonished at the instantaneous and overwhelming mass of orders they brought last 


season. They have attracted widespread editorial notice in all kinds of garden publications, and more is in 
process. Charles Mallerin, the “‘blackest’’ big Rose yet, will be equally sensational, we know. It is new for 
fall, 1951. In Floribundas, the new white Irene of Denmark is also a winner. (Plant Pat. 889) 


Ask Your Dealer at Once for These Roses 
So You Can Offer Them 


See our representatives at the convention or write us for 
full descriptions and prints of various color cuts available. 


Symphonie 


TE CONGR EYLE CO. 


iar Rose Growers 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 


Happiness 
Plant Pat. 911 











POTS... 


TIME-PROVED PROFIT MAKERS 
FOR THE MODERN NURSERYMAN 


‘Lie nurseryman who can advertise plants in Cloverset 
ots has a big advantage over competitors—he has SOME- 
THING TO SELL over and above the plants themselves. For 
as thousands of nurserymen have proved to their own satis- 
faction, Cloverset Pots not only simplify operation in the nurs- 
ery but also make a big hit with the people who come to buy. 
And MORE people come to buy when they know that the 
plants you sell are easier to select, easier to carry home, 
easier to transplant and sure to grow. 
If you want to do a bigger nursery business this year, 
ur sales. Use more Cloverset Pots, and adver- 
Build up your profits the 


i) 
4 
: 

Q 
3 

QO 

$7) 

07) 

Oo 


tise the reasons why you use them! 





FIVE SIZES, TO FILL 
EVERY NEED 


Practical Nurserymen 40r Ouer 27 Years 


Flower Farm 


105th Street and Broadway Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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of plants. The Stumpp & Walter 
perennial farm at Farmingdale, L. I.. 
N. Y., is being continued, and the re- 
tail operation also increased. In ad- 
dition to the New York store, those 
at White Plains, N. Y.: Stamford, 
Conn.; Newark, N. J.: Englewood, 
N. J.; Millburn, N. J., and Hemp- 
stead, L. I., will be continued. 

Peter Henderson-Stumpp & Wal- 
ter plan to expand their golf sup- 
ply, market garden, export and 
wholesale business. Advertising, buy- 
ing and merchandising are han- 
dled from the headquarters at Jer- 
sey City, except for golf supply, 
export and wholesale, which are 
being handled from offices at 132 
Church street, New York city. 
Stumpp & Walter Co. has leased its 
building at Morristown to the Tech- 
Art Co.. of Long Island City. 


NEW PLANT PATENTS. 

The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Snow, Chicago pat- 
ent lawvers: 

No. 1010. Rose plant. Eugene S. Boer- 
ner, Newark, N. Y., assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of floribunda rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by the combi- 
nation of qualities of its parents, as evi- 
denced by its more open plant habit like 
Mrs. R. M. Finch, by the similarity of its 
flowers to Pinocchio (plant patent No. 
484) and by the basically white color of 
the flowers. 

No. 1011. Rose plant. Eugene S. Boer- 
ner, Newark, N. Y., assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of floribunda rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by the true 
yellow color of its flowers, by their 
straight necks, by the steady blooming 
quality and by the general plant and foli- 
age characteristics of its pollen parent. 

No. 1012. Rose plant. H. Robinson, 

Burbage, Hinckley, England, assignor to 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A 
new and distinct variety of rose plant of 
the hybrid tea class, characterized as to 
novelty by the vigorous habit of the plant 
and its resistance to black spot and mil- 
dew; by its glossy and attractive foliage; 
by the rich contrast of color evident from 
the half-open bud to the full-blown flower, 
with red tones on the inside of the petals 
and yellow tones on the reverse of the 
petals, and by the frequency of bloom and 
its persistence throughout the summer 
months. 
_No. 1013. Hybrid tea rose plant. 
Nicholas Grillo, Milldale, Conn. A new 
and distinct variety of hybrid tea rose 
plant, characterized particularly by its 
strong growth, without production of 
blind wood; its exceedingly prolific pro- 
duction of flowers: its long, straight, 
strong stems; its abundant dark green 
foliage, which comes up close to the 
flowers, and its bicolor flower of vary- 
ing pink and apricot shades with 
“quilled” form. 





_PROPRIETOR of Maple Hill 
Nurseries, Winona, Ont., Canada, is 
George O, Smith. 





SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


We again offer our complete line of 


Grapes 
Currants 
Berry plants 


Now booking orders for 


fall and winter delivery 1951-52. 


FOSTER NURSERY CO. Ine. 
69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








For 
FALL, 1951 — SPRING, 1952 


GRAPES BOYSENBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES YOUNGBERRIES 

BLACKBERRIES STRAWBERRIES 
Boysenberries, Raspberries and Grapes will be very scarce for 
next season; so order yours now 


We have a few thousand liners in Pfitzer, Andorra and Spiny 
Greek Junipers and Baker Arborvitae. 


Night Phone: 2F12 Day Phone: 2F11 


BASHAM’S NURSERY 


MOUNTAINBURG, ARK. 








L. R. TAYLOR & SONS 


Ph. 3-5019 TOPEKA, KAN. 


WHOLESALE GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES 


and other stock. 


Centrally located for quick, economical delivery. 
Send us your Want List. 











ARCHIBALD ENOCH PRICE WE OFFER TO THE NURSERY TRADE 
The Care of Trees ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and 
84 Park Drive LINING-OUT STOCK. 
2 nl J Send us your list for quotations 
Glenview, Illinois THE PONTIAC NURSERY CO. 
PHONE: Glenview 4-0359 ROMEO, MICH. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


REVISE GRADE STANDARDS. 


Revisions and newly approved 
grade standards for fruit tree seed- 
lings and citrus stocks have been ap- 
proved by the horticultural stand- 
ards committee of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen after full 
consultation with those branches of 
the nursery industry involved. The 
revisions are for seedling trees and 
shrubs, both deciduous and ever- 
green. 

A. A. N. members have been sent 
a page with the new standards and 
revisions to add to their copies of 
the 1949 edition of “Horticultural 
Standards.” This edition is now out 
of print; so a 1951 edition, includ- 
ing the new material, has been 
printed and is obtainable at 50 cents 
a copy from the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, 636 Southern 
building, Washington 5, D. C. 





LOOSE-LEAF GARDEN BOOK. 


A new form of garden guide has 
just been published by the Meredith 
Publishing Co., “Better Homes and 
Gardens Garden Book,” a 480-page 
volume with more than 1,000 illus- 
trations. It follows the magazine’s 
method of presenting garden infor- 
mation with the minimum amount 
of text and plenty of sketches and 
illustrations, a number of them in 
colors. The sheets are contained in a 
colorfully printed ring-binder, and 
tab-index pages separate the twenty 
chapters. These cover lot planting, 
lawns, continuous bloom, shrubs, 
evergreens, vines, tools, maintenance, 
soils, vegetables, fruits and other 
pertinent divisions of the home gar- 
deners’ work. The book does not pre- 
tend to be a garden encyclopedia, but 
is rather a concise and instructive 
guide. Priced at $3.95, the book is 
edited by Fleeta Brownell Wood- 
roffe, garden editor of the magazine. 





COMING OF FLOWERS. 


Most of the books reviewed in this 
column are technical in character or 
have to do with the commercial as- 
pects of plants. “The Coming of the 
Flowers,” by A. W. Andérson, print- 
ed in Great Britain and just pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Inc., at $3, is of neither type. It is 
an extremely interesting and read- 
able book about the sources of flow- 
ers and their names. It relates many 
legends having to do with plants’ 
origin, their nomenclature and their 


coming into cultivation. The author 
is curator of the botanical gardens of 
Timaru, New Zealand. The volume 
of 268 pages contains fifty-four short 
chapters, whose stories date from the 
ancient days of Alexander the Great 
and the Crusades up to the times 
of the missionaries, to whom we are 
indebted for many attractive plants 
from the Orient. 

This book will not be of technical 
assistance in growing plants, but it 
may help sell them, by giving the 
reader such a fund of varied informa- 
tion about them that he can enter- 
tain customers for a long time with 
anecdotes and lore. 


AMATEUR ORCHID GROWING. 


“Popular Orchid Growing,” a 75- 
page book written for amateur grow- 
ers, dispels three fallacies concern- 
ing orchids—first, that they are ex- 
pensive; second, that they are diffi- 
cult to grow, and, third, that they 
are fragile. Almost half of the book 
is devoted to a clearly written and 
thorough discussion of the general 
culture of orchids. Next is a concise 
table of various orchid species, giv- 
ing their flowering period and cul- 
tural requirements, and, finally. or- 
chid growing is discussed according 
to monthly operations. 

Bound with a heavy paper cover 


CONTRACT BUDDING 


Will furnish seedlings and bud or 
contract 100,000 or less Peach for 
Fall, 1952, and Spring, 1953, deliv- 


ery. Write for further information 


Lovell Peach Pits 





Per bu 
lto Sbu $3.50 
Sto 10 bu 3.25 

10 to 25 bu 3.10 
25 to 100 bu 3.00 
Write for quotations on larger 


quantities 


RUBBER BUDDING 


STRIPS 
4-in. length, 3/16-in. width 

1 to 10 to 

10 Ibs 50 Ibs 

Perlb. Perlb 

020 gauge $2.75 $2.65 
010 gauge 3.00 2.85 
Write for quotations on larger 


quantities 


WAYNESBORO, NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Virginia 
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and an additional paper jacket, the 
book contains photographic illustra. 
tions of orchids and growing opera. 
tions. Prepared under the guidance 
of Mrs. V. S. Summerhayes, of Key 
Herbarium and published by Sander; 
Royal Orchid Growers, St. Albans 
Herts, England, it is distributed jn 
the United States by the Horticul. 
tural Book Service, Concord, Calif 
and sells for $1.75 per copy. 





“THE AURICULA.” 

Among those who have been espe. 
cially interested in the show flower 
auricula, was Sir Rowland Biffen 
who completed a book, “The Auric. 
ula.” on its origin, development 
analysis, cultivation and _ breeding 
shortly before his death in 1949. It 
has recently been published by Cam. | 
bridge University Press and sells for 
$3 a copy. 


During his studies at the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge, Sir Rowland was 
one of the pioneers of Mendelian ex. 
perimentation, and he later becam 
a famous breeder of new wheat va- 
rieties. He and his wife also pro- 
duced new kinds of peas, strawber. 
ries, ornamentals and flowers other 
than the auricula, but his _ never. 
ending interest was the breeding of 


SCOCEA, UNIQUE DRY COMPOUND 


hills Ggahgrass 


















Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product of Scotts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 
on thousands of lawns last yeor. 
NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 
EASY TO USE from handy shaker box 
or with a spreader. 

SAFE, in recommended usage will no! 
harm lawn: grasses, persons or birds. 
Stop Crabgrass before it ruins your 
lawn. At your dealer's or write Scotts 
Marysville, Ohio. Cost is nominal. 
Box-$.79 and $1.95 Bag-$5.85 


RY 


SCUTTLES CRABGRASS 
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quriculae. just before he died he 
sent some of his best auriculae to the 
nurseries at Bartley, Southampton, 
to be used for further breeding, and 
others to Cambridge Botanic Gar- 
den. 

He made a thorough study of the 
origin of the plant and re corded his 
findings in the book, although he in- 
sisted that there is more research to 
be done. Acording to his preface, 
the plant has been neglected by 
writers. No book which deals espe- 
cially with it has been published 
since the period between 1800 and 
1830, which should make his volume 
particularly valuable to auricula en- 
thusiasts. When Sir Rowland be- 
came ill, the final revision of his book 
was made by F. T. Brooks, professor 
of botany at the University of Cam- 
bridge, who wrote a short foreword 
and added a list of additional refer- 
ences. 

Consisting of 164 pages followed 
by seven full-page plates, the book 
is illustrated by line drawings in the 
chapters concerned with the groups 
of auriculae and their origins. 


“THE PLANT WORLD.” 

A recent revision of “The Plant 
World,” an elementary textbook on 
college botany first published by 
Henry Holt & Co. in 1941, has re- 
sulted in a much expanded edition. 
Particularly those portions concern- 
ing the plant groups have been en- 
larged, and the expansion of the 
book is also apparent in the addi- 
tion of review questions, references, 
new illustrations and longer chapter 
summaries. The revision was done 
by author Harry J. Fuller, professor 
of botany at the University of 
Illinois, and the revised edition sells 
at $4.75 a copy. 

As was the original, the second 
edition is divided into three general 
parts, the first of which concerns 
structure, physiology and reproduc- 
tion of flowering plants, to which 
over half of the book’s 769 pages are 
devoted. The second part is devoted 
to the main plant groups, and the 
third part to plant evolution and dis- 
tribution. 


LAWN BOOKLET. 


Geoffrey Cornish, who has con- 
structed and maintained golf courses 
in the United States, Canada and 
the West Indies and is at present an 
assistant in agronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, is 
the author of “Your Lawn,” written 
to help the homeowner make and 
maintain a good but inexpensive 
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REFINED 


LAWN SEED 





© Fall means sowing season 





WHITNEY’S Seed to grow beautiful lawns. With the new 
transparent plastic package displaying WHITNEY mixtures, 
your customers can see before they buy. Tie in your sales 
with the national metropolitan newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, bringing more customers into your stores to buy 
WHITNEY '’S Seeds. Write for your information on prices, 
advertising plans and FREE Dealer Helps today. 
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WHITNEY SEED CO 


INC 


Buffalo 5, WN Y 





IT’S a HiT—Wherever GOOD TURF is REQUISITE 


ZOYSIA for LAWNS 


SEED of the Japonica Strain — Prompt Shipment 


—The 
Matrella Sod or 


nl 
Flaw (We'll have 


We Ship Anywhere—Any Time. 


BAKER GRASS 


Selected Strain of 
Runners 


seed by 195 }) 














Substantial Dealer Discounts. 


INDUSTRIES 


2730 N.W. 4th St., Miami 35, Fla.—277 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 








A. B. C. 
“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 

and 
Growers’ Accessories 


Write for our latest prices. 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 





PEACH PITS 


California Lovell Peach, 
Apricot and Myrobalan seeds. 


We supply the leading nurs- 
eries of America and also export. 


Write for prices. 


GRAY NURSERIES 
P.O. BOX 498, ELVERTA, CALIF. 








SEEDS 


Collectors of Tree, Shrub and 
Wild Flower Seeds 
Crude Drugs and Ornamentals 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 














SEEDS 


of Northern Evergreens 


List sent on request. 
K. J. BRADEN 
Box 187 MILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











CHARLES SIZEMORE 
Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 

Loss and damage claims against 
railroad and express companies 
collected. 

Freight bills audited. 

Past due notes and accounts 
collected. 

Well known to the nurserymen 
of the country. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana. 
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@ The Nation’ s 
Standards. 


“QUALITY” TREE ROSES 


eernrno, ° 


Largest Growers of QUALITY 


e@ All popular patented and standard varieties— 
including A. A. R.S. winners. 


@ Grown on [XL rootstock. 


@ Specializing for more than 30 years provides 
the nurseryman with Tree Roses on which 
he can depend. 


January, 1952 
delivery 


Send for 
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A SURI ALTY 


SNOW-FIELD TREE ROSES 


1511 N. Puente Ave. 


Phone: Fleetwood 7-3107 


Wholesale Catalog 
Illustrated in full color 


PUENTE, CALIF. 











Look! 


NURSERY MEN 


The Pacific Western Mist Spray will 
HUMIDIFY YOUR GREENHOUSE & 


IMPROVE PLANT GROWTH 


@ Will humidify greenhouse or propagating house within 2 per cent, day and night. 


@ Finely divided moisture dissolves oxygen from the air. 


@ Oxygenated mist inhibits plant disease appreciably. 


@ Atomizes water with the aid of water pressure alone. 


®@ Complete system for humidification and irrigation. 


Write today. 


Mist-Sprays, $2.95 


PAciFIC WESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 
Sales Office: 5120 N. AGNES 
TEMPLE CITY, CALIF. 


each, plus postage. 














Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 
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VAN VEEN NURSERY 


3127 S. E. 43rd Ave., PORTLAND 6, OREGON 


varieties. Highest 
grown. 


Write for list and prices. 


P. O. Box 261 








ROSES—TREE ROSES 


A fine selected list including patented 
quality — all d 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 


GRESHAM, ORE 











AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 


lawn. Bound in a lightweight paper 
and of such size that it re. 
sembles a magazine, the book has 
been published by Authentic Pub. 
lishing, Inc., New York, and sells for 
50 cents a copy. 

Of the total of forty-eight pages, 
all of the left-hand ones are text. 
divided into twenty-seven concise 
and clearly written chapters. Dis. 
cussing first the and water- 
ing of lawns, Mr. Cornish then dis. 
cusses the various operations and 
considerations for planting a new 
lawn and for renovating an old one 
He makes practical suggestions for 
weed, disease and pest control and 
offers solutions to special problems 
in lawn construction. 


cover 


mowing 


Each right-hand page is devoted to 
clever line drawings by Carol Bur 
Gawthrop, also of the University of 
Massachusetts. These not only illus- 
trate the text, but, by employing ex- 
planatory captions, give information 
not discussed elsewhere in the book- 
let. 

HORTICULTURE TEXTBOOK. 

First published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York, in 1942, “Basic Hor- 
ticulture” has been revised by author 
Victor R. Gardner, who was former- 
ly director of the Michigan agricul- 
tural experiment station. A_ basic 
college textbook for students of hor- 
ticulture, it presents factual infor- 
mation and illustrative material on 


plant structure, growth, propaga- 
tion, culture and insect and diseas 
control. Priced at $4.75, the 465- 
page book contains twenty-three 


chapters, each of which is followed 
by a group of questions, or prob- 
lems as the author calls them, test- 
ing material studied in the chapter 
GROWTH SUBSTANCES. 
Published in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin, 
“Plant Growth Substances” is com- 
posed of thirty-nine papers contrib- 
uted by forty men and women who 
have pioneered in the study of hor- 
mone regulation of plant growth. A 
special committee at the University 
of Wisconsin called together a group 
of research chemists specializing in 
plant growth substances from over 
the country for a series of group dis- 
cussions in 1949, and these papers 
were presented at that meeting. 
Grants made by the Wisconsin Alum- 
ni Research Foundation and by the 
Knapp Fund have enabled publica 
tion of them in book form. 
Editing of the 476-page book has 
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been attributed to Folke Skoog, of 


the university, to eliminate for bibli- 
ographers the problem of listing a 
yolume of essays written by several 
authors. Though styles of writing 
and presentation of subjects vary 
with the author, the text remains 
throughout a highly technical report 
of experiments and conclusions, with 
references offered at the end of each 
chapter. Copies are priced at $6 by 
the publishers, the University of Wis- 
consin Press, Madison. 





PLANT EVOLUTION. 


Number 16 in the biological series 
published by Columbia University 
Press, New York, “Variation and 
Evolution in Plants,” by G. Ledyard 
Stebbins, Jr., is a progress report on 
evolution as it applies to plants, par- 
ticularly to seed plants. This is the 
first book to present evidence of plant 
evolution from all relevant fields, in- 
cluding systematic botany, ecology, 
genetics, psychology, morphology, 
anatomy, paleobotany and plant 
geography, and it is also the first 
general work on the subject to discuss 
the relationship between evolution 
and the new systematics of plants. 
The author presents a new theory 
to account for the major trends in 
the reproductive system of plants, 
particularly the alternation of gen- 
erations. 

Rather technical, the $8 book is 
based on a series of lectures delivered 
at Columbia University in 1946. Its 
645 pages start with a section on 
the description and analysis of vari- 
ation patterns and examples within 
species and genera, continue with 
information on such other subjects as 
natural selection, genetic systems, 
isolation and origin of species and 
hybridization and conclude with 
chapters on polyploidy. 





STUDY OF INSECTS. 


Another revision, this one by R. L. 
Metcalf, associate entomologist at 
the University of California college 
of agriculture, Riverside, has been 
made of “Destructive and Useful 
Insects,” so that the book is now in 
its third edition and totals 1,071 
pages. Written by C. L. Metcalf and 
W. P. Flint and published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, at 
$10 a copy, the book is intended pri- 
marily for an introductory textbook 
om entomology. The 1951 edition is 
4 source of information on some of 
the most recent discoveries in insect 
physiology and biochemistry. 

The material is arranged in twen- 
ty-three well organized chapters, the 














GET READY! SET! GO!! 


And may the best man win THIS Race! 


Are you Nurserymen RUNNING in the Race— 
for the GARDEN-DOLLAR? 


(We hope so; we are pulling for YOU.) 


But we see EVERYBODY as IN this Race, and we see 
some NURSERYMEN running in the WRONG DI- 


RECTION. Let's have a look atthe RULES. 
FIRST RULE (or fact) is—Though there are millions of these 
Garden-Dollars, EACH FAMILY sets aside rela- 
tively FEW of its dollars for the GARDEN- 
to spend with YOU, their NURSERYMAN. 


SECOND RULE is—To REMEMBER that other men in this Race 
run it the YEAR around. They never give up 
trying to divert these FEW Garden-Dollars to 
THEIR PRODUCTS. They advertise constantly, 
everything from Cars to Kitchen Gadgets, to 
get their hands on YOUR Garden-Dollars. 


THIRD RULE is—To keep YOUR eyes (and hands) on these 
FEW dollars. HOLD TO THE OBJECT OF 
YOUR RACE. Reach for the dollars the Cus- 
tomer holds out to you. To turn away from 
those dollars is to RUN THIS RACE IN THE 
WRONG DIRECTION. It's being done, and 


HERE IS THE PROOF! This is what your customers tell us: 


“My nurseryman gave me your name and address when | 
asked him to get me a Redhead Can Cutter like his. Will you 
sell me one?” 


“I looked in all the hardware stores for your can cutter when 
my Nurseryman couldn't remember your address. Finally went 
to other nurseries until I learned your address. Do you sell one 
only to home gardeners?” THIS NURSERY-CUSTOMER was 
SENT to spend her Garden-Dollars at a Hardware Store! She 
might have bought a Kitchen Gadget instead. YOUR competitor 
for her Garden-Dollar would have WON HIS RACE in a WALK. 
We think her Nurseryman, from whom she WANTED TO BUY, 
was running his Race in the wrong direction! Do you? 


IF YOU USE THE REDHEAD CAN SHEAR—YOU CAN SELL 
IT. Thousands of people have “canned” plants in their back 
yards—Serve their need for a GOOD can cutter—-REACH OUT 
YOUR HAND FOR THAT GARDEN-DOLLAR! (Your price $6.75 
ea., 3 for $17.50, 6 for $30.36, and so on DOWN according to 
quantity)—All prices F.O.B. Berkeley, California. 


PLEASE NOTE: The Redhead is being shown to 
your customers for the first time, in POPULAR 
GARDENING, in July! Be ready to serve this new 
market. SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE 
A. A. N. CONVENTION ABOUT DEALERSHIP. 


Ayer-Line invustRries, Inc. 
709 Jones St., BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 
ATTENTION! Nurserymen in SOUTHERN States! 


Please order your REDHEAD SHEARS from these Distributor: 


TEXAS—Verhalen Nursery Co., Dallas 
Wrightwood Floral Co., Houston 


FLORIDA—Security Mills of Tampa, Inc. 
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first ten of which consist of general y 
discussions of the habits, develop- ( FIR AVENLY | 
ment, helpful and harmful aspects 


NOW and the type of insects; more than COLOR 


100 pages on insect control, and a | 


description of apparatus for apply- 

BOOKING ing insecticides. Each of the follow- 
ing eleven chapters discusses insects 
injurious to a particular plant or 

OR DER ~ group of plants. Chapter twenty-two 
is concerned with insects injurious to 
domestic animals. and the final chap- 
ter deals with insects which attack 

or affect man. Illustrated through- 

CALIFORNIA out with line drawings, tables and 
photographs, the book is concluded 
with an unusually thorough 66-page 


FIELD-GROWN | *"~ 


INSECTICIDE CHEMISTRY. 
ROSES An outgrowth of “The Chemistry 
be ~ and Toxicology of Insecticides,” a 
mimeographed edition published in 
1939, the recent McGraw-Hill pub- 


~q e 
December 7 January lication entitled “The Chemistry and .) le ge le & 


Action of Insecticides,” by Harold 


H. Shepard, is a 504-page volume 
Delivery mse a ogy egg Mastodon 
elvery selling at $7 per copy. Not in- 
dl . . - . . 
tended to offer information for im- SEA Bl UE 
WRITE FOR LISTS mediate practical application, it 
4 4a Bi deals primarily with facts and theo- 
ries concerning the chemical and Your best customers will love this ip. 
‘ So. _ ne # tense blue pansy. Sea Blue is a large 
physical properties of various insec- sturdy Swiss. One of the best and mos 
wr an wr ticides. including. manv of the new- uniform separate colors. An above aver 
: righ age market flower. 
est insecticide compounds. Chapters nsrdagetngchacenig aoen 
ales ea ved t } » hos f tl R Send for booklet on Commercial Pansy : 
are arranged, not on the basis of the Gatture and 2061 Matera! Coler Ganlin part 


FOR manner in which the insect is ex- tin it 

posed, but according to the chemical E 6 N GARDEN herbi 
. T£ relationships of the insecticides. ST ELE PAN Y they 
BUDDING Fungicides, rodenticides and other Since 1893 weed 


thigh “Say eee aaa smal 
poisons are also frequently men- 4.15 5. &. s9th Ave. Portland 2, Orem : 


QUOTATIONS tioned and described. ws 
Sout 


The first nine of the book’s four- 


Y y teen chapters discuss organic and FOR 1951 SEASON by th 
C ONTA C T inorganic compounds and substances \gric 
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/ RAIN-SHADE CONTROL AVAILABLE 
It ~ PW! NOW ON: ALUMINEX LATH HOUSE 





aximum profits at the lowest 
Simple manual controls allow 
y roof panel to be adjusted at will 
varied rain or shade over differ- 





ent sections of the Backman & Co 
1luminum lath house. Progressive 
nurserymen demanded this growth 
control and protection, and Aluminex 
nagineers desianed it 





These specially-created, low 

linum units pay back your inv 
ment because they are maintenance- 
free and prevent plant damage loss 
Aluminum lath houses are used by 


BUILT BY ALUMINEX, Inc. — SPECIAL FEATURES fae tos Samer tes ee 


Jens, Rancho Santa Ana Gardens 








Windproof — Dripproof — Corrosionproof and hundreds of other leading nurs- 
sries and county fairs 


Adjustable or spaced roofs—Hinged side walls 
Hundreds of smaller units now in use 


Maintenance-free aluminum and steel structure. 
by homeowners and flower hobbyists 





LOW COST i EASY ERECTION _— shades, cabanas, carports 
BACKMAN & Co. s003 wirsnine sivp, BEVERLY HILLS, CAL W's now for fee brochure and low. 

















part of the 28-page illustrated bulle- 


tin includes instructions for applying ’ 7 
herbicides and discussions of how MORE d ROSES 
they function, followed by sections on goo t] SEZ you . 


weed control in lawns, ornamentals, F 
small fruits, vegetables and orchards. . 

“Ornamental. Shrubs for the Your p doggone right SEZ | | | 
Southern Great Plains,” published ! 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, discusses the - behavior Watch for 
of over 125 shrubs when tested in — RHAP 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, Ok- CARROUSEL SODY 
lahoma and Texas. Farmers’ bulle- MICKY — KATHY FISCUS 


tn No. 2025, it was written by 


E. W. Johnson, associate silvicultur- and of course 
ist, and many of its sixty-two pages , 
are illustrated with black and white the Best in Standard Roses 
halftones of shrubs. . 
“Ornamental Woody Vines for Trees — Climbers — Bushes 
the Southern Great Plains” has been Wholesale Only. Write for Catalog. 


isued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as farmers’ bul- 
letin 2015. In the 22-page, illustrated 
bulletin author E. W. Johnson lists 
twenty-five woody vines and de- 
‘ribes their uses, propagation and 
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ELMER ROSES i 
1142 N. San Gabriel Blvd. i 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
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behavior in the plains area of five 





southwestern states. Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 








The agricultural experiment sta- 


tion of the New Mexico College of FINE CONTAINER-GROWN CAMELLIAS 


Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, in For year-around selling. 

; . a ...2 eae Flowering-age plants for indoor and outdoor growing. Can be planted at any 
‘ooperation with the L nited State 5 time ‘or plants can be left in containers for profitable corsage flower production 
Department of Agriculture, has pub- TORMEY’S 
I : t 
lished a 28-page bulletin, entitled Drawer 428 Phone: Atlantic 6-8952 TEMPLE CITY, CALIF. 


For 15 years, the Best from the Far West 





‘Shrubs for Northeastern New Mex- 
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Specially Designed Labels 


Give your plants a “mark of distinction.” A good looking label, 
designed especially for your business, attached to the plant you 
Cs will Sm it this mark. Send for samples. 


_CARSCALLEN 


| Aeawery lb le lomgoars Vif 


65 WEST aan ST., PASADENA, ee 








Rt. 2, Box 989 


ROSES 


Hardy, Oregon-grown, patented varieties and 
time-tested standards. 


Write today for our new list. 


MAYWOOD ROSE NURSERY 
John E. Carrigg 


ROSEBURG, OREGON 











1722 W. W. 15th St. 


BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


We. A. JOHNSTON 






Portland 9, Ore. 











F. A. DOERFLER & SONS NURSERY 
150 N. Lancaster Drive 
SALEM, ORE. 

Phone: 2-1322 
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ico.” Following seven pages of intro. 
ductory material on the planting ang 
care of shrubs are paragraphs cop. 
cerning each of fifty-four shrub spe. 
cies tested at the northeastern Ney 
Mexico substation. Written by D.R 
Burnham and E. W. Johnson, it j 
bulletin 358. 

“The Influence of Seedbed Condi. 
tions on the Regeneration of Easter 
White Pine,” a paper which was orig. 
inally submitted to the graduat 
school of Yale University by David 
M. Smith, has recently been con. 
densed to sixty-four pages and pub. 
lished as bulletin 545 by the Con. 
necticut agricultural experiment sta. 
tion, New Haven. It is a report of 
experiments made during 1947 and 
1948 at White Memorial Foundatior 
near Litchfield, Conn., and is illus. 
trated with tables, line drawings and 
photographs 

From the agricultural experiment 
station of the University of Califor. 
nia, Davis, comes a report on the 
“Effectiveness of Orchard Heaters” 
by Robert A. Kepner, associate agn- 
cultural engineer. A 32-page bulle. 
tin, No. 723, it covers field tests made 
during five winters at the citrus ex 
periment station of the University o 
California with nine kinds of heater 
on several sizes of orchards. 

‘Gypsum and Other Sulphur Ma- 
terials for Soil Conditioning,” a 12 
page circular issued by the agricul 
tural experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, wil 
help landowners to understand 
whether their soil needs sulphur ma 
terials and, if so, what kind and how 
much should be used. Circular No 
103, it was written by Daniel 6 
Aldrich, Jr., and W. R. Schoonover 

C. N. Johnston, associate profes 
sor of irrigation and associate irrige- 
tion engineer at the experiment sta 
tion of the University of California 
Davis, is the author of the station’ 
32-page circular on “Irrigation Wels 
and Well Drilling.” The illustrated 
circular, No. 404, is intended to help 
potential well owners understand 
such factors as location, drilling and 
development of irrigation wells. 

Reprints have been made of four 
articles published in the Februan 
edition of the Michigan Agriculturd 
Experiment Station Quarterly Bulle 
tin. They are “Further Testing d 
Herbicides in Strawberry Plantings” 
seven pages; “Further Development 
in Weed Control in Gladiolus,” a 
pages; “A Transplanter Fertilizer 
Placement Attachment De “signed for 
Organic Soil Investigations,” fit 
pages, and “Peach Blossom Blight 
Control Experiments,” five page 
Each report is based on experiment 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


ROSES 


Field-Grown 
“TOP QUALITY” 


aTioOw 
om Or 


‘ 





As Pioneers of the Rose Industry in the La Puente Valley, now recognized 
as the rose headquarters of Southern California, we present this season 
the most complete lists of “TOP-QUALITY” bush and climbing roses. Spe 
cializing in BUSH and CLIMBING roses exclusively enables us to supply 
new, as well as old, customers with the finest of stock as well as the best 
in prices. All standard and new patented varieties. 

OUR PLANTS ARE STRONG 2-YEAR-OLDS, 

BUDDED TO SHAFTER AND RAGGED ROBIN ROOT 
DELIVERIES COMMENCE JANUARY, 1952 
WRITE FOR NEW 1951-52 CATALOG. 
Our representative will see you at the A. A. N. Convention. 
Keep us in mind 


MONTEBELLO ROSE CO. 


OFFICE SALES PLACE 
401 N. 6th St. 14408 E. Nelson Ave. 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PUENTE, CALIF. 


Phone: Union 1-172] Phone: Fleetwood 624-90 











. . . nem tens 


carried out at the experiment sta- 
tion, and all were written by mem- 
bers of the station’s staff or profes- 
sors at the university. 

Bulletin No. 450, “Insect Pests of 





Small Fruits,” was issued in April by 
the extension service of the State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 
Written by E. P. Breakey and R. L. 
Webster, associate entomologist and 
entomologist, respectively, at Wash- 
ington agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, the 36-page illustrated bulletin 
groups insects according to the type 
of berries they attack, including 
blackberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
currant and gooseberry, and recom- 
mends control measures. 

A 40-page circular, No. 862, en- 
titled “Some Plant Responses to Cer- 
tain Insecticides in the Soil,” has 
been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Written by Arthur C. 
Foster, senior pathologist, it is main- 
ya report of experiments made on 
several vegetable and field crops at 
the plant industry station at Belts- 
ville, Md., from 1945 to 1949. 

Bulletin 543, “The Effect of Some 
Polyethyleneglycol Derivatives on 
the Toxicity of Nicotine to Insects,” 
Was issued in January by the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment sta- 
ton, New Haven. The 36-page 


ALUMALATH cess we: sus 


CHOOSE WHERE YOU WANT THE SUN! 


SO POPULAR... SO MANY USES... 
Aitractive—Beautiful—Sturdy—Long _last- 


ing — Easily assembled — Light weight — 
Fireprooi—Weatherproof—Designed to your 
requirements. 


Patio Covering 


HARRY 


H. REYNOLDS 


CHOOSE WHERE YOU WANT THE SHADE! 


Uniform shading from one foot to acres— 
Patios for gracious outdoor living—Lath 
houses for things you want to grow—Fo: 
cold frames—Greenhouse coverage—Or you 
decide where! 


























; Alumalath Rolls 
5’ Wide, 50’ long, 12” diameter 
“lays like a carpet” 





2561 VALENCIA ST., SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Hundreds of Nurserymen are profiting today... Write Now! 








PLANTING DESIGN 


by Florence Bell Robinson 
Most up-to-date book of its kind. 
Discusses various factors of design and their application, such as color and 
its use, texture, art of design, groupings and arrangements; ecological factors, 
such as soil, climate, light and drainage; plantings around buildings, and public 
5\/>x8!/, inches; 215 pages, illustrated. 
343 South Dearborn St. 


plantings. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Price, $3.00 per copy. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMA\Y 
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bulletin reports experiments made 
in 1948 and 1949 by authors Neely Lean 

ORDER NOW Turner, at the experiment station, ORDER an 
: - 7 and D. H. Saunders and J. J. Wil- soul 
Reliable “Roeding’s Quality” liams, at the eastern regional re- YOURS ull 
MYROBALAN SEEDS search laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. ure. 


It discusses the methods and mate- dent 


LOVELL PEACH PITS rials they used to ger ages with 
wetting agents used with nicotines - af e 
APRICOT PITS and presents the results they re FOR ag 


nas 


(Blenheim strain _ ceived, mainly by tables and graphs. _— . — “A 
~ oe A 64-page bulletin, “Commercial Dece mber January Pine: 
ee a Fertilizers,” written by H. J. Fisher, Delivery titled 
CXpe ce and Care y S I - } sia | » C — - 
nO i d * Site so te ¢ uel chemist at the connecticut and } 
grower make a big . agricultural experiment station, New BI (7, E partt 
final valle This year make sure H aes ] . | blist ~d ! 2 | ’ AL 4 Cees 
t tn aven, has been published by the 906. 
of a sound investment. Order . ome We eiiiaatons Ow 
© Tt ee ae station. It bears the explanatory wn root menc¢ 
now from this long-established . & . 
ie subtitle, “Report on Inspection and Iss 
R Li. ps. + Wholesale Analysis of Comme rcial Fertilize Ts, Paul’s Sear let C l, tural 
easonabie Frices a lolesale 1950." More than half the bulletin, Assoc 
Famous ROEDING QUALITY. No. 544, is devoted to tables for the Own root berry 
classification of fertilizer materials gan” 


ROSES - FRUIT TREES 


Quantity quotations on request. 





and fertilizer tonnage and to tables berry 

GRAPEVINES of analyses. tte ! Phone m \ 

Noted for vigor and abundant Among the bulletins recently pub- AAN* steal statio 
production. Leading varieties. lished by the California agricultural is. mtario The 
We are the patent holder extension service, University of Calli- sole 631-382 possil 
RIO OSO GEM and NECTAR fornia, Berkeley, are circular 169, highh 


PEACH, two top commercial va “Commercial Bushberry Growing in M ATI IN’S NURSERY variet 
: : o_ # _ avi 48a wa y ivan. 


rieties, and of the ETTER APPLE California,” by R. E. Baker and 
varieties as wel! as other patented H. M. Butterfield, and bulletin 720. Wholesale Rose Growers intro¢ 
fruits. “Olive Varieties in California.” by 4... N espec! 
SHADE TREES grown to our Hudson Hartmann and P. Papaioan- Ely and Fern Streets Plant 
high standard. nou, each consisting of fifty-six ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA will I 
WRITE for LIST and PRICES clearly written and well illustrated spring 
ME hcl Menieudh tn eneils pages. “Frua and Dweet,” 10-page shoul 
oe pelle “re. bulletin No. 721 perim 








21, written by Howard 
~ 1 + me nites A s a i i Fe » written \ é Re + * 
you at the Conve at New B. Frost and James W. Cameron, de- Oo H E Mich, 


ee and be sure to visit us scribes two new citrus varieties that 
come to Californie < ° ‘ RCE OF 
he ar \ or Ne ?) a ) 7 a. . o . . 
. 86th Year produce good-size fruit with tanger- BEST SOU SA 








ine-like flavor. Other new circulars Th 
are “Dollars and Sense in Conserva- GOOD ROSES en 
tion,” by S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup, and cee Assne: 
“Planning a Small Farm Home,” by A complete list of HYBRID Mav 
Richard W. Palmer and Wallace TEAS, CLIMBERS, BABIES anc 


; Busine 
Sullivan, Nos. 402 and 168, respec- FLORIBUNDAS. Also, one of the weun 
NURSERY COMPANY tively. A revision of circular 96, most complete lists of patent va Stribli 























Niles Colttaniin “Propagation of Fruit Plants,” by atlas. tackallan te A-A. OS ies 
-.,.. C. J. Hansen and E. R. Eggers, was Ce 
. . ° _— mwara winners. sierra 
issued in January. report 
A M F R | CA N Q U ic K The tree fruit experiment station SEND FOR OUR LISTS. and 01 
of the State College of Washington, of Ye 
COUPLING, % to 1-inch Wenatchee, has issued a circular on EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: ties, 
ALL-BRASS “Orchard Tree Spacing and Renew- Ted 
HANDMADE al,” written by F. L. Overley, hor- FRANK C. DONOVAN for U; 
NONCORROSIVE ticulturist at the station. Circular 130 EAST 233rd ST. excelle 
No. 140, printed on seven sheets of EUCLID 23, OHIO vonde 
: standard letter-size paper, it dis- tion sf 
cusses the advantages of a tree- N DERING the tr 
spacing program and three systems PETERSON & able. | 
' of spacing. ROSE GROWERS Garde: 
A 24-page bulletin, No. 189, en- Scappoose, Oregon ompli 
titled “Garden Roses for Virginia,” —— FF ™ the 
has been issued by the Virginia Poly- aety s 
technic everett Blacksburg Va ORNAMENTAL 
l-inch 1. P. THREAD %-inch THREAD ae" “wey ae ea HORTICULTURE 
HOSE THREADS and the United States Department of A . weeds. qunatrestive hone Cull FIR 
° ° ° , yloyme’ o dvanc t 2 
Agriculture through the institute’s esse? Ont ee on ae oo room 
Made By —_ es = : ~ —_ . tenance Landscape Designing or _Landscap , 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER EQUIPAGE C0 extension service. Intended for the Gardening Send for Free bulletin. APPROVED | Nurser 
: amateur rose grower, the discussion YS iB caus 
383 BRANMAN ST. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. a ee we NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE | | f° SUSIN 
includes a chart of types and varie- Dept. N-7, 310 So. Robertson, Los Angeles 48, Calif) F435 (yy 
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ties and a check list of cultural prob- 
lems, insect pests and diseases writ- 
ten by A. G. Smith, .. associate hor- 
ticulturist, and, in addition, fifteen 
full-page plates to illustrate rose cul- 
ture, drawn by R. A. Jester, i. stu- 
dent assistant in horticulture 

J. V. Schaffner, Jr., of the bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine. 
has revised farmérs’ bulletin 1259, 
“\ Sawfly Injurious to Young 
Pines.” The new 4-page leaflet, re- 
titled “The Redheaded Pine Sawfly” 
and issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as leaflet 
996, describes this sawfly and recom- 
mends insecticides for its control. 

Issued by the Michigan agricul- 
tural experiment station, “Problems 
Associated with Cultivated Blue- 
berry Production in Northern Mich- 
gan” and “The Keweenaw Blue- 
berry: A Variety for Trial in North- 
m Michigan” are reprints from the 
station’s quarterly bulletin for Mav. 
The first discusses in six pages the 
possibilities of both lowbush and 
highbush blueberries and suggests 
varieties suitable to northern Mich- 
igan, and the second in four pages 
introduces a highbush blueberry 
especially adaptable to short seasons. 
Plants of the Keweenaw blueberry 
will be available for distribution in 
spring, 1952, and interested persons 
should write the South Haven ex- 
periment station, South Haven, 
Mich. 

SAN JOAQUIN CHAPTER. 

The monthly meeting of the San 
Joaquin chapter of the California 
\ssociation of Nurserymen was held 
May 15 at the Yturri hotel, Fresno. 
Business discussions were centered 
around convention plans, with Willis 
Stribling, of Stribling’s Nurseries, 
Merced, and Syd Whitehorn, of 
Sierra Nursery & Seed Co., Fresno, 
reporting on convention publicity 
and on the proposed inspection tour 
of Yosemite National Park facili- 
ties. 
Ted Cox, district sales manager 
lor United Air Lines, presented an 
excellent color movie, depicting the 
vonders of Yosemite valley as a vaca- 
tion spot, and commented briefly on 
the transportation facilities avail- 
able. George Goodhue, of Goodhue 
Gardens, Fresno, vice-president, was 
complimented on his excellent work 
on the San Joaquin Valley Rose So- 
aety show. 


FIRE swept through the boiler 
tom and tool sheds of Greendale 
Nursery, Seattle, Wash., May 28. 


Causing damage estimated at 
$35,000, 


306 S.E. 12th AVENUE 


Avery H. Steinmetz 





PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


Paul E. Van Allen 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 
NURSERY SUPPLIES 





tule for owt Catalog 





A. MeGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 


Wholesale only 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FLOWERING ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHADE TREES 
Constant Vigilance Results 
in Quality Stock 





bination carloads to East 
jistributing points 


Vu 
rit 
VV rite 


for our List 
Eastern Representative: 
Frank C. Donovan 

130 East 233rd St. 
Euclid 23, Ohio 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


MILTON Since 1878 OREGON 


Flowering, Ornamental! and 
Shade Trees 


Oregon and Washington-grown 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Angers Quince 
Rooted Cuttings 


Our Combination Carlots to 
Eastern Distributing Points assure 
minimum transportation cost. 











FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Washington and Oregon-grown 


Apple Mazzard 
Pear Mahaleb 
Myrobalan 


Combination carlot shipments 
into your territory. 


MAY NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 494 Yakima, Wash. 


DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 


Portland 1, Oregon 


Wholesale Growers 
of 











DEL RANCHO FORTUNA 


California - grown 


FRUIT TREES 


and 


GRAPEVINES 


P. 0. Box 548 
McFARLAND, CALIF. 








General Nursery Stock 
for PACKING & SHIPPING 
SURFACE MULCRING 


CEDAR TOW sir: cs 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 
The long excelsior-like Cedar Tow 
fibers make this an ideal root-packing 
material when shipping. 
SURFACE MULCHING 
Cedar Tow is insect-repellent and rot 
resistant. Protects stems and roots. Eco 
nomical—lasts over 6 years—conserves 
ground moisture. 
WINTER STORAGE 
Provides a clean, dry, noninjurious 
covering for all shrubs. 
Standard 150-pound bales. Average 
300 per car. Continuously available 


PORTLAND SHINGLE CO. 
P. O. Box 5635 9038 N. Denver Ave. 
Portiand 17, Ore. 
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NURSERY LABELS 
WATERPROOF 
Voz the Fen 


(Trade-mark Reg.) 
brand 
(We are sole distributors.) 
Made from highest quality tagboard. 
Use any ordinary pencil. 
Rain or shine, writing stays on. 

In sheets of 20. 

Can be used in typewriter. 
Three lengths. 

8 x 5 ins., 1000 per pkg., $2.50 
Per 5000 lots, $2.25 per 1000. 
7 x 5¥% ins., 1000 per pkg., $2.00 
Per 5000 lots, $1.85 per 1000. 

6 x ¥ ins., 1000 per pkg., $1.50 
Per 5000 lots, $1.40 per 1000. 
Prices for larger quantities 
quoted on request. 

Prices F.O.B., Portland, Ore., 
or Tacoma, Wash. 

(Please add 10% to cover postage 
or transportation charges.) 
Distributors for 
Wood Tree 
Pot and Garden Labels 
Goodrich Rubber Budding Strips 
Cloverset Pots 
Portco Quick-Ties 
Write for prices. 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY CO. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave. 
P. O. Box 2062 


PORTLAND 14, ORE. 

















KEEPS ROOTS MOIST 


* When packing bare roots or de- 
ciduous stock for shipment or stor- 


age, use Wood Feathers brand cedar 


shavings (red cedar shingle tow). 
There are 3 reasons for Wood 
Feathers’ superiority: 
1. Large moisture-absorbing ca- 
pacity. 
2. Will retain moisture for a 


long period of time. 
8. Economical and easy to use. 


bbood Feathers 


BRAND 


CEDAR SHAVINGS 


P. O. BOX 98 NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 


EVERGREEN LINERS 


Azaleas, Conifers, Heathers, etc. 
Available in rooted cuttings and field 
transplants grown in sandy soil. 

Write for illustrated 
catalog. 


MITSCH NURSERY 


Wholesale Propagators and Growers of 
Evergreen Liners 


AURORA, OREGON 
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<7 HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 


BOOKSELLERS & IMPORTERS - UNUSUAL NEW & OLD GA 
202 DETROIT AVENUE CONCORD, CALIFORNIA 








OREGON CROP SURVEY. 


The extension service of Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, has under- 
taken a state-wide survey of crops 
that are grown and others that could 
be grown in Oregon for the purpose 
of increasing production and dollar 
income of horticulture and agricul- 
ture in the state. At a meeting in 
April to form major committees, 
E. (Mike) Dering, of Peterson & 
Dering, Scappoose, was named chair- 
man of the nursery crops committee. 
When this committee and the four 
others, which will survey greenhouse 
crops, bulb crops, vegetable crops 
and drug and condiment crops, met 
later, Mr. Dering was selected as 
their general chairman. The five 
committees will meet together in the 
fall, but, during the summer sub- 
committees are meeting to determine 
other crops which might be grown in 
each category. The nursery crops 
committee has been meeting bi- 
monthly. 

Through cooperation of all, Mr. 
Dering hopes that much useful infor- 
mation will be gathered on all as- 
pects of these crops, such as mar- 
keting, competition, transportation, 
quality control, costs of operation, 
size of enterprise, capital investment 
required, production practices, con- 
servation needs, irrigation methods, 
labor supply, storage, laborsaving 
devices, apprenticeship schooling, 
stock selection and many others. 

All of this work on economic plan- 
ning for the various divisions of agri- 
culture is aimed at a final meeting at 
the college in March, 1952, when 
over 1,000 of Oregon’s leading agri- 
culturists will hear about and discuss 
the committee’s findings. A similar 
conference was held i in 1924. 





DECADE OF TREE FARMS. 


The tenth anniversary of the na- 
tional tree farm movement was ob- 
served in public ceremonies June 23 
at the high school athletic field at 
Montesano, Wash., in which gover- 
nors of two states participated, un- 
veiling a ‘permanent tree farm 
plaque. 

The Clemons tree farm, owned by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was 
officially dedicated to the perpetual 
production of trees at Montesano in 
1941. The idea of tree farms soon 
spread to other sections of the coun- 
try. Today in twenty-nine states, 
program sponsors regularly inspect 
private timber holdings, and, if the 
properties measure up to high man- 
agement standards, certify them as 
tree farms under the American tree 
farm system. 
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NO- DRI PROTECTIVE 

WAX EMULSION 
Spray, paint or dip transplanted trees and shrub 
to reduce loss of moisture and winter wind bun, 
55-gal. drum....$63.25  5-gal. drum..... $7.6 
30-gal. um... 36.00 i-gal. can ..... on 


RABBIT REPELLENT 


Protect young nursery stock. Nonpoisonous &> 
plied by spraying or painting. 

55-gal. drum....$74.25 5-gal. drum... .$itm 
30-gal. drum.... 54.00 1-gal. can ..... an 


BORER REPELLENT 


Dogwood and many other ornamental trees shouy 


be protected from borer damage. Nonpolsonoy 
Simply brush it on as directed 
5-gal. drum... .$liy 
30-gal. drum....$63.00 I-gal. can ..... 3% 
INSECTICIDE 
c. P. o. SOAP SPREADER 


Used extensively for twenty years to control sea) 
insects, red spiders, lace bugs, aphis on orn. 
mental nursery stock. Safe for summer use 


55-gal. drum....$77.00 5-gal. drum..... $9.25 
30-gal. drum.... 45.00 1-gal. can 


All prices F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa 


CRYSTAL SOAP & CHEM. CO., Inc. 


6300 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa., Dept. Ay. 















- (a $15.00 value) 


B BOND EQUIPMENT CO. 
Ss 6633 Enright + St. Lovis 5, Mo. 









The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR saves money. . . gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of 
uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 4 
Guide Board for accurate printing 

and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 
special low price of only $8.50 










FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM FREE at our expense! SEND NO 
MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 
sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us only 


$8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! | 


WRITE TODAY. 
Dept. 22 | 
— 


BROKERS or MFGRS.’ AGENTS WANTED 





Major manufacturer of well-known 
agricultural chemicals, herbicides, hor 
mones, etc., seeks live, reputable repre- 
sentatives, particularly in all easter 
territories from Maine to Florida. In 
first letter include lines now carried 
rades covered, territories intensively 
traveled, other pertinent information 
Adaress: 


HARTOGENSIS ADV. CO. 
722 Chestnut St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


Nursery mart manager. Experienced 
and capable young man to manage both 
sales and growing operations. Wonder- 
ful opportunity. State experience, salary 
and give references. All replies held 
confidential 

VALLEY LANDSCAPE CO 
Baltimore 9, Md 








HELP WANTED 


Foreman wanted. Must have good 
knowledge of shrub material and be 
able to take over shipping department 
and storage facilities. Give full partic 


ulars in first letter. 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS CO 
Mentor, Ohio 











gator, 
greenhouses totaling 9,000 square feet, af 
seedbeds and frames, 
dling men. 
rhododendrons, also other ornamental! plat’ 
grafts, 
references. 





HELP WANTED—On Long Island. Prop 
man capable of taking charge of | 


instructing and 


Must understand gre‘ting © 


seedlings or rooting. Must_furnis 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. LL, N 
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WANT ADS 





Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $3.00 per inch, each insertion. Liners: 25¢c line: minimum order 82.00. 











Nick Verburg, Owner 


FOR SALE 
Nursery with 24-yr. established retail and propagating 
trade; 17 acres of land; 28 x 120-ft. service and office bldg., 
10,000 sq. ft. lath house, 6,000 sq. ft. propagating green- 
houses ; some stock and equipment; 6-room dwelling. Located 
10 miles east of Louisville, Ky., on U.S. 60, a 4-lane highway. 


NICK’S NURSERY 


P. O. Anchorage, Ky. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced nursery salesman 
to travel, sell on nursery, manage 
office and wholesale salesyard, 
and control inventories. Give 
complete references in first let- 
ter. 

BROWN DEER NURSERIES 
Division of Holton & Hunkel 
797 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Successful and growing nursery 
and landscape business at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Widow of owner will 
take mortgage; also will work, if 
desired, handling books and tele- 
phone orders. Competent and ca- 
pable crew will remain. Real 
chance to take over business with 
nation-wide reputation. .Terms 
will be arranged with reasonable 
down payment. For full informa- 
tion address Nursery, P. O. Box 
1870, Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE 


Nursery at Rochester, N. Y., the 


flower city. 7% acres; growing 
stock inventories at $25,000.00; 2 
cinder block warehouses; roadside 


stand with spacious parking area, 
tools, equipment, including new 
trucks, tractors; luxurious 7-room 
home on shores of spring-fed lake 
on property, and landscape business 
doing planting and foundation 
work, with self-raised or pur- 
chased nursery stock. No heavy or 
maintenance work 


Policy for years: Retainer in ad- 
vance for planning and estimates 
All business for cash. Not a bad ac- 
count in 5 years. 


Price $90,000.00. With $390,000.00 
down, owner will finance balance 
over 5 to 6 years. Inspection in- 
vited. 


(Partner Wanted: Local Cornell 
grad., "38, with landscape experi- 
ence, now operating business in 
area is ready to assume half owner- 
ship of this business. Will consider 
partnership with suitable party.) 
JOHN T. NOTHNAGLE, Inc 


Realtors—Business Brokers 
130 E. Main St., Rochester 4, N. Y 














HELP WANTED 


Experienced working foreman for 
nursery on Long Island. Top-grade man 
familiar with mechanical equipment and 
tree experience desirable, but ability to 
handle and work with men on planting 
plans is foremost. Permanent work 
with outstanding future for man who 
can eventually prove himself capable 
of managerial work. Must be married, 
reliable, sober, stable and willing to 
work to improve his job. Give age, ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 

RUSTIC GARDENS NURSERY 
330 E. Smith St Merrick, L. I., N. Y¥. 


FOR SALE 


Because of ill health am selling 
well established nursery and 
greenhouse on paved highway near 
Quad City. Buildings consist of all- 
modern, 4-room house, 9x26-ft. 
glassed-in porch, full basement; 
concrete block storage shed, 30x70 
ft., with double garage on one side; 
20x70-ft. greenhouse; 2 concrete 
block hotbeds; 10x30-ft. prop. 
house. Hot-water heat and oil 
burner. 2% acres of nursery stock. 

BEN STORJOHANN 
5320 23rd Ave. Moline, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Large midwest nursery has openings 
in all departments. Field foremen, 
propagators, cellar foremen and ship- 
ping foremen wanted. Address Box 803, 
care of American Nurseryman. 








SITUATION WANTED 


College graduate with 6 years’ prac 


tical experience desires position as 
landscape designer-supervisor Married 
veteran 31 years of age. Able to handle 


all phases of landscaping associated 
with nursery operation. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address Box 809, care of Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced perennial grower 
wanted. Must know propagation 
and care of a complete line of 
perennial plants. This is an excel- 
lent position for the right man. 
Please do not answer unless you 
are qualified; we do not need ama- 
teurs. Write us full details, or for 
an appointment for a personal in- 
terview. 


CARROLL GARDENS 
Westminster, Md. 


FOR SALE 


Closing out nursery. 200,000 
rosebushes for sale, to be dug this 
fall. Consists of good selection of 
standard varieties and about 35,- 
000 to 40,000 patented roses, ex- 
tra-fine. Also 2,000 good seedlings, 
part budded; will complete bud- 
ding if desired. 


210 acres and residence with 
big cold storage, packing sheds, 
2 large greenhouses, trucks, trac- 
tors, equipment and deep well with 
unlimited supply of water. Will 
sell altogether or separate as de- 
sired. 


Phone 2-1171 for appointment. 
Reply to P. O. BOX 86, 
TYLER, TEXAS 








FOR SALE 


§-room home with 3 acres. on high 
way 14 Ideal location, some stock 
$16,000.00 

J. W. GUSTAFSON 
Landscaping & Tree Service 
Crystal Lake, Ill 











SITUATION WANTED 


By well known nurseryman capable 
of handling any phase of the nursery 
business. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Box 808, care of American 
Nurseryman. 





es 








WANTED 


Want to buy Sickle Bar and Power 
Take-off for Jeep. Also Locke Power 
Lawn Mower. Give age, size and price. 


ROARING RIVER FLOWER SALES 
Rm. 1601, 45 E. 17 St., New York 3, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Profitable, well stocked, well equipped 
nursery in eastern Tennessee. On double 
boulevard with main routes to south 
and southwest. Center of 300,000 popu- 
lation. All-year planting season. Owner 
retiring. Easy terms. Address Box 806, 
care of American Nurseryman. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate: 25 cents per line, each insertion. 


Instructions for the next issue must be received by Monday, 








ADS 


Minimum order, $2.00 
July 16. 











BULBS and TUBERS 


SPECIAL OFFER OF GERMAN IRIS. 
Per 100 Per 1000 





1000 Action Front ............ $20.00 $150.00 
1600 Angelus ....ceeeceesecees 12.00 80.00 
900 Blue Peter ........-+++.:. 10.00 80.00 
250 California Gold .......... 10.00 80.00 
600 Captain Wells ........... 40.00 200.00 
2500 Copper Rose ............- 40.00 150.00 
GOS TRMRORP cccccccescesecces 25.00 200.00 
1000 Fair Elaine ............. 15.00 80.00 
300 Garden Magic ........... 20.00 150.00 
2000 Golden Majesty .......... 10.00 60.00 
250 Golden Treasure ......... 12.00 90.00 
600 Great Lakes ........... 20.00 150.00 
BOGS BEGUM ccccccccccecceces 12.00 80.00 
5000 Nightfall ...... ooeeueee 30.00 120.00 
500 Pink Reflection .......... 75.00 eee 
400 Old Parchment .......... 20.00 150.00 
1600 Redward ..........++005: 35.00 200.00 
1600 BheriMa ...crcccccccccces 15.00 80.00 
600 Sleepy Hollow ........... 20.00 150.00 
3000 Sunny Ruffles ........... 30.00 120.00 
1000 Worthington .........+... 50.00 200.00 
IRIS PUMILA, Spring-flowering. 

SECO TROGRRRMO .cccccccccecese 18.00 120.00 
300 Sapphire .....ceeeeeeeeee 18.00 160.00 
BOSS TOMAMR cccccccccseccecses 18.00 120.00 


250 piants sold at 1000 rate. 
THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
Mentor, Ohio 





RED PEONIES. 
Pay most profits. 90 per cent of the demand 
is for red varieties. They bring largest re- 


tail prices. Here are three best reds: Karl 
Rosenfield, crimson; Mons. Martin Cahuzac, 
darkest red; Longfellow, bright red. Divi- 


sions: $5.00 per 10; $40.00 per 100; 
per 1000. Cash with your order, please. 
PAYNE DAHLIA FARMS 


$350.00 





Route 5 Kansas City Kansas 
IRIS—tTer or more different colors, all 
standard named varieties, in mixture, not 


labeled separately 
$60.00 per. 1000 
rder, please 
ANDREWS NURSERY 

Chapel Hill, N. Cc 


$4.00 per 50; $7.50 per 100 
express collect. Cash with 


Rox 442 





PEONIES 
year clumps, in field 
superba, 1500 Festiva 


0 Kdulis Maxin 


1700 Queen Victoria. (Hichest offer.) 
HOLM’'S LANDSCAPE NURSERY 
Box 113-A Homewood, Ill 





DAYLILIES. 150 varieties 
price list ready. Write 
MYERS PLANT CO 

CAMELLIAS 
CAMELLIA CUTTINGS 
200 Varieties 
From 1%c each and up 
Also Rooted Cuttings. 
ABBOT'’S SUNNY KNOLL NURSERY 
Rt. 2, Box 182A Mobile, Ala 


EVERGREENS 


EVERGREEN LINERS and CUTTINGS. 
POT-GROWN EVERGREEN LINERS 
Each—Per 100 Per 1000 


New descriptive 
for yours 
Cleburne, Tex 














Riota aurea nana, l-yr $0.20 $0.18 
Juniperus virginiana burki, 
l-yr., 5 to 6 ins., own-root 27 25 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
l-vyr.. 5 to 6 ins . er 20 18 
Juniperus hetzi glauca, 
Soee., BS OO FE Bic ccs . 20 18 
es itae Pyramid, 
vr > to 6 ins i) TS 
vr & to 8 ins... field-crow1 7 4 
laxus media hicksi, 
2-yr § to 8 ins ‘ 2 18 
Viburnum burkwoodi, 
l-yr., 4 to 5 ins 20 18 


HEAVY ROOTED CUTTING 
From flats, rooted omaise in lath __ 
tach—Per 100 Per 100 


Juniperus communis ameeai $0.08 $0.07 


Arborvitae, American Dark Green .10 09 
Arborvitae, Pyramid ............ 10 oy 
Arborvitae, Globe Woodward.... .09 Os 
Taxus media No. 8, spreading.... .12 10 
Euonymus patens ..........+++. .09 08 
DOSER GUO cccoscccccescces 12 -10 


2 per cent discount and free packing for 
cash with order. 
200 plants at 1000 rate 
MIAMI NURSERY CoO. 
Tipp City, Ohio 
Member of American Association of Nursery 
men and Ohio Nurserymen’'s Association 

















THUJA SEEDLINGS 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Thuja orientalis tatarica. 
(pyramidalis). 


-yr., 6 to 9 ins........ $3.00 $25.00 
Thuja orientalis aurea. 

Baigs.. 6 te 8 BMw.< ccccccecves 3.00 25.00 

Shipped mudded and moss packed, these 


seedlings are giving satisfaction, as the many 
reorders and compliments attest. 
The HARRIS GARDENS 
Enterprise, Kan. 


POTTED EVERGREENS. 
For Summer Sale. 

Potted in 1 to §-gal. cans. Magnolia grand 
flora, Cherry Laurel, Red-leaved Barberry 
Euonymus japonica and others. Write for de 
livered prices in truckload lots. 

Nandina seedlings for potting or lining 
out, 3 to 6 ins., $25.00 per 1000. Can ship im 
mediately. 

ROLLER’'S NURSERY 
Rogers, Ark. 


EVERGREEN PLANT MATERIAL 
ADVANCED LINERS in Azalea, Cornus 
Cotoneaster, Ilex, Juniperus, Kalmia, Leu 
cothoe, Pieris, Rhododendron, Taxus, Thuja 
Tsuga, Viburnum. 
Finished Trees in Colorado Blue Spruce 
All Certified for Western Shipment. 
Write for Wholesale Price List. 











H. W. WEBER EVERGREEN NURSERY 
16 Summer St. Weston 93, Mass 
UNROOTED CUTTINGS OF PFITZER 


JUNIPER, 6 to 10 ins 
Moss packed: express only. 
Cash with order 

KRONE'S FLOWER SHOP 
4221 Grand Ave Fort Smith, Ark. 


long, not trimmed 
$10.00 per 1000 


Ee U ONY MU S < COL LORATU 
vr. rooted cuttings, 8 to 12 ins $6.00 pe 
00 00 or more, 5c each 
McININCH GREENHOUSES 
St Joseph, Ma. 








FRUIT and NUT TREES 


PECANS 


Success 





Moneymaker 
Western Schley and 


Stuart Mahan 
Moore, Burkett, Schley 
other popular and profitable catalog tems 
Thomas Black and Willson Wonder Eng 
lish Walnuts, Eureka and Tanenashi Persim 
Write for advance trade list 
ARP NURSERY CO 

Tyler, Texas 


GROUND COVERS 
PACHYSANDRA TERMINAL 1S. 
Strong, 1-yr., fleld-crown, $65.09 per 1000 
HILLCREST GRE ENHOUSES, Franklin, Ra 


mons. 








HARDY PLANTS 


PERENNIALS 
New and Standard Kinds 
\ most modern and complete selectior 
New Wholesale List now ready 
Send for your Free Copy Now 
RROLL GARDENS 
Westminster, Md 











SEEDS OF HARDY PERENNIALS 
700 varieties and species. 
Offered in our special wholesale price list 
of perennial seeds, plants. Sent on request 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. N, Moorestown, N. J 





America’s Best Source 
for Hardy Plants is 
THE WAYSIDE GARDENS 
Mentor. Ohio 
Write for Trade List 








perennials and rock 

ariety. Send for catalog 
“PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa 





Hardy 
Surplus of 


Started field plants 400 varieties 
Chrysanthemums $10.00 per 100 
100 varieties Iris, $5.00 per 100 
HILLY ik W GARDENS, Fort Madisvun, | 
TRITOMA PFITZER HYBRIDS Large 
blooming-size plants, $8.00 per 100. SEI 
FERT’S GARDENS, R. 134, Evansville, Ind. 


IVIES 


vy Hardy. English Large-leaveec St ng 





$8.00 per 100: $75.00 per 1000 
TACOR SCHULZ 
831 Cherokee Rd Louisville 4, Ky 





a 





SEEDS f 


nd SHRUB 


quarter century 
xperience. List fr 
ARTURO ANSALONI 
Pr. O. Box 10 Bologna Italy 


TREE SEEDS 


Exclusively attending to tree seeds 
since 1887 
Ar the earliest i the we | 
ETS. VERSEPU 


Le Puy (H.-L.) France 


SHRUBS and TREES 


MAGNOLIA 








Magnolia soulangeana 


Magnolia rustica rubra 






12 to 18 ins., slightly branched $35 
18 to 24 ins., slightly branched 4 
Magnolia soulangeana nigra 
Magnolia liliflora. 
12 to 18 ins., slightly branched 
18 to 24 ins., slightly branched 5. 
Magnolia grandiflora (Bull Bay) 
6 to 8 ins., transplanted.. if 
8 to 12 ins., transplanted 12.5 
12 ins., transplanted ° 17.5 
I < for delivery Fall, 1951, and Spring 


| well grown, nice stock 
BLACKWELL NURSERIES 
Semmes, Ala. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

We offer Chinese Chestnuts; Native Shrubs 
Trees and Evergreens; Flowering Peach 
Fruit and Shade Trees. Top-quality, depend 
able plants at reasonable prices. 

GLOBE NURSERIES 

















Box 249 McMinnville, Tenn 
KOLKWITZIA—Beauty Bush, unrooted 
cuttings of new w oom fall delivery, $10.00 per 
1000, express collec 
ANDRE Ws * NURSERY 
Box 442 Chapel Hill, N.C 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Vinca minor, excellent evergreen grouné 
cover, organically grown plants, $16.00, $24.0 


and $40.00 per 1000. As they run, $20.00 per 
1000. Earthworms, nature's best soil builders 
increase rapidly. Starting unit (earthworms 
capsules, easy-to-follow instructions that 
work) $10.00. S. Rodkin, VARIETY NURS 
ERY FARMS, R.F.D., Lambertville, N. J. 


—— SUPPLIES 


TREE LABELS 
Priced per If 
plain painte 
notched, not wired. $2.50 $ 
wired (copper) . 3.30 41 
POT LABELS. 
(cartons 1000 each)... 2.75 











DAHLIA OR 


x5/6 ins 
x5/6 ins., 


4X % ns. f 

5x5 ins. (cartons 1000 each)... 3.00 3.6 

6x*% ins. (cartons 1000 each) . 3.30 4 
Priced per carton. 

Sx5s ins. (cartons 500 each)... 2.40 


0x5, ins. (cartons 500 each).. 00 34 
GARDEN STAKES 
Priced per carton. 
(cartons 250 each). 
(cartons 250 each). 
(cartons 100 each) 
Our labels are perfectly white : 
h sides and are pronounced by growe! 
he best and most economical 
“We ship the same day 
YOHO & HOOKER 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 





from a good grade of Southern Ye 
ow Pine, since Cypress is not available 
Standard specifications, inside SS 
KNOCK-DOWN FL 


Made 


16x12x2% 2 AS18.82 per It 
16x14x3% 24.98 per! 
20x14x2% 24.56 per i! 
perp a, | 28.68 per 
2% x15 ‘ 28.14 per If 
22% x15x3% 32.63 per! 
All other sizes quoted on request Prices 


F.O.B. Birmingham. - 
We are manufacturers, not jobbers. Fre - 
sinall item per Flat. U® 


to any point is a 

Flats are the best. Why pay more? 08 
juality guaranteed. Prompt shipment, # 
iantity. Attach check to order 


We make mixed shipments of flats, pi” 
xes and spray boards 
HIGHTOWER BOX & TANK CO 
Birmingham, Ala 
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REDWOOD FLATS, K. D. 

Finest stock obtainable. Guaranteed al! 
clear heart. Size 20x15x3 ins. inside measure 
$42.00 per 100. 

ixl-in. Cypress stakes, pointed 
60 pes. to bundle, 4 ft., $3.50 per bdl. 
60 pes. to bundle, 6 ft., $4.50 per bdl. 
60 pes. to bundle, 6 ft., $5.50 per bdl. 
Ship same day. Cash with order, please. 
YOHO & HOOKER, Youngstown 2, Ohio 


MINNESOTA WHITE CEDAR FLATS 





12x16K2% ee eee cece cee cence z $20.25 per 100 
14x20K2% ~ eee ee eee ee eee ee eee 24.00 per 100 
14x20X3% .. cece cere eeeees 27.00 per 100 


Other sizes quoted on request. Also crating 
and other lumber. Aspen and Pine. F.O.B 
Cook, Minn. Please attach check. 

H. C. HILL & SONS, Cook, Minn 





WISCONSIN'S QUALITY SPHAGNUM 
MOSS 


Clean, long-fibered, solidly packed in bur- 
lapped or wire bales of standard size 
jirect from drying beds. None better. 

: Trucked when feasible. 
WARRENS MOSS CO., Box 7, Warrens, Wis 





SPHAGNUM MOSS - Machine-pressed 
ales. Write for prices. 
THOMAS RESHEL 
Star Route Pittsville, Wis 





PRINTING—Letterheads, Billheads, State 
ments, Cards, Envelopes, Tags, Blotters 
Folders. Samples sent. 

J. GARLAND HILL, Dept. A, Seaford, Del. 


PAY LESS FOR WOOD LABELS. High 
quality, fully guaranteed. Write for prices and 
samples. ANTHONY & CO., Escanaba, Mich 











WANTED 
WANTED 
For late fall delivery, 1951. Will pay sub 
stantial deposit. Wish to inspect if distance is 
easonable 
») Cornus florida rubra, 3% to 4 ft i to 5 
%-in caliper, with wel leveloped 
heads 
Acer palmatum atropurpureu! 
2 to 3 ft 


») Acer palmatum atropurpure 
18 to 24 ins 
100 to 200 Pieris japonica, 18 to 24 
00 Pieris floribunda, 18 to 24 ins 
100 Tsuga canadensis, 3 
 Tsuga canadens 
100 Leucothoe catesbaei, 15 to 18 ins 
) Rhododendron carolinianum, 12 to 15 s 









100 Rhododendron carolinianum, 18 to 24 ins 
0 Rhododendron Hybrids, 2 years out of 
peat beds, 18 to 24 ins., marked colors 
) Azalea yodogawa, 15 to 18 ins. or 18 t 
2 8 
” Azalea poukhanense, 15 to 18 ins 


18 to 24 ins. 
All of above B&B and of the best grade 
and describe units available 
I R. Pendergast 

WILLOW RUN GARDEN SHOP 
County Rd Cresskill, N. J 


ease quote 





WANTED 

Fothergilla. 

Viburnum opulus nanum 

Rose Agnes. 

Rose, Harrison's yellow 

Juniperus sargenti. 

White Japanese quince 

The PETER CASCIO NURSERY 
2600 Albany Ave. W. Hartford 7, Con: 





WANTED. 
Seedlings or pot grafts 


Pinus parviflora glauca, Pinus pumila 
alian Cypress (spreading sdligs.), Pinus 
gensis, Retinospora obtusa nana aurea). 





AITKENS DWARFED TREES 
470 Belmonte Jacksonville 7, Fla 





WANTED TO BUY 
All sizes Crimson King maple shade trees 
cluding liners. Also some Schwedlers 
LAMOINE NURSERY 
Macomb, Ill. 


TRADE BOOKS 








TRADE BOOKS. 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS, 
ty M. G, Kains and L,. M. McQuesten, $4.00. 


THE BOOK OF TREES, 
by A. C. Hottes, $4.00. 


THE BOOK OF SHRUBS, 
by A. C. Hottes, $4.00. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
by P. P. Pirone, $6.50. 


IMPROVED PRACTICES IN 
PROPAGATION BY SEED, 
by L, C. Chadwick, 25c. 


These books and others on horticultural! 
wubjects may be obtained, postpaid, at the 
publishers’ prices indicated, from 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
Chicago 4, Ill 


43 South Dearborn 


ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


[Concluded from page 22.] 


Rene J. Casadaban, Abita Springs, 
La., arrived at the convention with 
his bride, married June 9 at New Or- 
leans. He reported 760 reservations 
for the New Orleans convention at 
that time. 

John Wight, Cairo, Ga., A. A. N. 
vice-president, addressed the chaptet 
meeting and after the convention 
left on a fishing trip to recuperate 
from an arduous spring. 

Major Henry P. Orr, now in the 
army air force, introduced nursery- 
men to his successor at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. He 
is Dr. Tok Furuca, who recently ob- 
tained his degree in horticulture at 
Ohio State University. With them 
was James Franklin, also of the hor- 
ticulture staff at Auburn. 

A telegram was sent to Henry B. 
Chase, Chase, Ala., on the occasion 
of his eightvy-first birthday. 

Semmes nurserymen hospitably 
drove many visitors to see the exten- 
sive lath houses and fields filled with 
camellias, azaleas and othe 
mental stock. 

The local arrangement committee 
was headed by Elwood Stephens, 
Semmes, and he was assisted by, 
among the nurserymen, Owen Black- 
well, Semmes: George Sawada, 
Mobile; Emanuel Lambrakis, 
Daphne; Preben Ibsen, Mobile, and 


orna- 


others. The dance Monday evening 


was given by the South Alabama 
Nurserymen’s Association and ar- 
ranged by Glen F. Harris and Eman- 
ual Lambrakis. In the illustration on 


page 24 are shown Elwood Stephens. 


Paul Guthrie and Hardy Demeran- 
ville, Jr., Mobile florist. prominent 
in arrangements. 

Tuesday afternoon many nursery- 
men made a tour of Mobile harbor, 


aboard the Azalea Queen as the 
guests of the Transphere Trading 
Corp., Mobile. 


The final event was a highly suc- 
cessful banquet, with floor show and 
dancing. The entertaining and hu- 
morous guest speaker was James Ar- 
rington, publisher, Collins, Miss. 


CHARLIE CHESTNUT. 
[Concluded from page 14.] 


which may or may not be the truth. 
Che members will see that the main 
street in New Orleans is called Canal 
St. This used to be a ditch half filled 
with mud when the city fathers con- 
cocted a cock and bull story that La- 
Fitte had buried his treasure some 
place in the ditch. So the city got 
the canal dug free for nothing from 
treasure hunters. After so many 
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people got to falling in the canal on 
their way home of an evening in the 
French quarter, they filled it in again 
and made a street so wide it takes 12 
minutes to walk across it. 

In case there is some of the mem- 
bers confused in regards to some of 
the local specialties, I will try to 
straighten out a few items. Now you 
take a Creole; she is a mixture of 
French and Spanish and a mighty 
tasty dish. Shrimp creole is also a 
mixture and a tasty dish too, but 
quite a different flavor. 

It is customary for all tourists to 
send home a box of pralines. How 
this specialty ever got started in New 
Orleans no one knows, as the maple 
sugar comes from Maine, the pecans 
from Georgia and most of the stuff 
is made by a gentleman named Gins- 
berg from Yonkers, N. Y. This is one 
item the members should eat plenty 
of so as to help out the members who 
is raising sugar maples and pecans. 

A cajun is another specialty 
around New Orleans. It seems a 
boatload of French girls got run out 
of Nova Scotia for some reason o1 
other. This was several years back. 
In the lot was one Evangeline, so 
the story goes, who got separated 
from her boy friend and didn’t find 
him again for 40 years or so. She fol- 
lowed him up the river, and when he 
was ready to check out she run onto 
him someplace up north, seems like 
it was Kankakee. It dont matter any- 
way. The cajuns is some of this boat- 
load or their decendents. They hang 
out mostly in a bayou and stand in 
a rowboat pushing same with a pole 
looking for alligators etc. in the river. 
It aint likely the members will run 
onto a cajun but it is just as well to 
be prepared. 

Before closing I should put in a 
few pointers in regards to some othe1 
matters. For instance it aint likely 
the members will need to bring their 
long underwear to New Orleans in 
July. But even if it is warm, the his- 
torical color I have told about, plus 
the attractions of the French quarter, 
should make this a convention the 
members will long remember. 

Yours, Chas. 

P.S. Like I was telling you at the 
convention Mr. Pres., keep me in 
mind if any chance comes up for me 
to be a delegate, otherwise Emil aint 
liable to leave me have time off. 


OPENED at Dodge City, Kan., by 
Mary Rathfon and J. L. Steppe, the 
Park Street Nurseries will specialize 
in landscaping and already have a 
contract for planting the grounds of 
the Lady of Guadalupe church. 
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ROMANTIC NEW ORLEANS. 


[Continued from page 8.] 


linked the city with the rest of the 
country. Real-estate values declined, 
and New Orleans did not begin full 
recovery from the war and its after- 
effects until 1877, when the carpet- 
baggers lost power. By that time its 
boundaries had been expanded to 
round out the present city limits. In 
1852 the city of Lafayette was ab- 
sorbed; in 1870 Algiers and Jefferson 
City were annexed, and two years 
later Carrollton became the seventh 
district. 

After five years of unceasing work, 
Captain James B. Eads, in 1879, over- 
came the great commercial obstacle 
of shallow water at the mouth of the 
Mississippi by a system of jetties simi- 
lar to those suggested by Adrian de 
Pauger when he had laid out New 
Orleans more than 150 years before. 
Railroad expansion began about that 
time, and the Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position held at New Orleans in 1884 
and 1885 helped along the city’s then 
rapidly recovering commerce. 

Twentieth Century Expansion. 


By the beginning of the twentieth 
century railroads had moved ahead 
of steamships to become the chief 
haulers of freight to and from New 
Orleans. In 1907 the public-owned 
water purification and pumping 
plant, which still serves the city, was 
completed. The river, which was re- 
sponsible for the founding of the city 
and which enabled it to become one 
of the country’s foremost ports, then 
began to provide New Orleanians 
with pure drinking water. 

New Orleans’ advantage in the 
world of commerce today lies in its 
complete coordination of transporta- 
tion facilities. A port for steamship 
lines operating to foreign countries 
throughout the world, it receives raw 
materials which are shipped to this 
country for processing. It is located, 
from the standpoint of population, 
almost in the center of the south, 
giving it a hub position amid mate- 
rial moving from the southeast to the 
southwest. 

A state institution, known as the 
board of commissioners of the port 
of New Orleans, has jurisdiction over 
the river and harbor facilities, valued 
at about $3,000,000, which are 
necessary to take care of the huge 
port business. Among the important 
facilities at the port are a commodity 
warehouse, offering thirty-three acres 
of covered warehouse space, and a 
public grain elevator with a storage 
capacity of 2,622,000 bushels. Unlike 
the slotted berths at New York, 
wharves at New Orleans run smooth- 
ly along the levee, enabling incoming 
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SUDBURY Grow Bigger Crops! 
SOIL TEST Your surest guide to better 
Kit crops, higher market prices. 
Tests for Sudbury Soil Test Kits show 
Nitrogen right kinds and amounts of fer- 
gen, tilizers, also acidity. You can 
Phosphorus, | even test the soil where crops 
Potash, are now growing in benches or 
Acidity (pH) | fields. Reliable—Easy to use. 
No Waiting Same kit furnished govern- 
for Reports ment depts., florists, nurseries, 
oe ete. Streamline welded steel 
Save Money | chest—makes hundreds of tests. 
on Fertilizer Fi llinstructions. New low price, 
$24.95 postpaid or C.O.D. plus 








postage. Money-back guarartee. 
SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 764, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Dealers Write for Special Offer 





GREENHOUSE AND NURSERY 
SUPPLIES 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7, Ill. 





CONTROLLE 
MOISTURE 


WHEN. and WHERE 
YOU NEED IT 

Portable 

Galv. Steel 


or 
Aluminum Pipe 






Patented Horseshoe 
Latch Quick Coupler 


Strong . . . Flexible 


Each System Designed by Experi- 
nced ATLAS Irrigation Engineers 


Use an ATLAS PORTABLE SPRINK- 
LER SYSTEM to insure healthier 
normal even growth reach- 


Ur.: 
W rite 


plants 


marketable size earlier 





or a free catalog 


ATLAS SUPPLY DIVISION 


Jones & Laughlin Supply Co, 
411 N. Main St. Muskogee, Okla, | 














PLANOGRAPH PRINTING 


Better 
rype, Cuts, Rules—what have y 
Write 
WADDELL PRINTING CO. 
LA GRANGE, INDIANA 











ships to slide alongside and tie up 
without ever turning broadside to 
the current. The water front at New 
Orleans and that along the inner har- 
bor navigation canal, built in 1921 
to connect Lake Pontchartrain with 
the Mississippi river, total 155.5 
miles. 

As part of the city’s effort to be- 
come North America’s leading port 
for Central and South American 
trade, International House has been 
opened as a nonprofit, nontrading or- 
ganization to serve foreign customers. 
Located in a new, luxurious 9-story 
building in downtown New Orleans, 
it provides offices, secretaries, meet- 
ing rooms, foreign newspapers and 
foreign language experts for visitors, 
as well as offering housing and some 
of the best food in the city. In con- 
nection with this, the new Interna- 
tional Trade Mart furnishes a place 
for displaying and selling products 
from countries throughout the world. 

In addition to its port, New Or- 
leans has some 1,300 industrial fac- 
tories, making it the most important 





Send for this 
Booklet 


AMERICA'S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER TRACTOR CO. 
150 BROT ee 





manufacturing city in the south. I 
boasts the world’s largest factories fo 
sugar refining, cane syrup production 
and twine making. It is an agricul 
tural city, too, serving as a shipping 
and selling center for Louisiana’s na- 
tural resources, including millions 0 
dollars’ worth annually of fish and 
shellfish, cypress and pine, furs and 
farm crops of cotton, rice, corn ané 
sugar. 
Mecca for Tourists. 

Finally, New Orleans is a tourists 
city. Modern New Orleans impress 
visitors with the engineering abilit 
displayed along its miles of docks 
and, only a few blocks away, with 
its offices and industries. Tourn 
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One of the many reasons for the Royer’s popu- 
larity with florists and nurserymen everywhere rest .. 
is its ready portability. It can be quickly and 
easily moved from the rather crowded quarters 
in the greenhouse to the outside compost heap 
. shredding and blending the proper compost 
mixtures and discharging to pile or truck. 






prepare’ your good nourishing compost 


with a ROYER COMPOST MIXER 


hand preparation. 


able. 


Using a Royer Compost Mixer, you can make 
more compost, at less cost, than with any other 


method .. . 


clean, evenly granulated, uniformly 


sized compost that furnishes concentrated food to 


your growing plants. Just shovel the desired ele- 


ments into the hopper and the Royer does the 
- saving many hours of slow, laborious 


If you are interested in what the Royer can do 
for you, write today for Bulletin 46 containing 
complete information on sizes and models avail- 








ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


182 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 








vist the Pontchartrain resort area 
and view the Mississippi River 
bridge, Moisant International air- 
port and Bonnet Carre spillway, a 
huge dam erected to protect the city 
and adjacent territory from overflows 
of the river by diverting excess water 
into the Gulf of Mexico through Lake 
Pontchartrain. The dam, with nearly 
twice the flowage capacity of Niagara 
Falls, was completed in December, 
1935, and cost over $13,000,000. Un- 
til the spillway was built floods were 
an annual danger, the most disastrous 
one of this century occurring in 1927. 
Although there is no longer danger 
of drowning, some of the citizens of 
New Orleans still keep skiffs in their 
back yards as a means of transporta- 
tion in case machinery breaks down 
or pumps become overburdened. 

New Orleans ranks high among 
the bustling metropolises of the coun- 
try and the way of life depicted in 
the phrase “Old Creole Days” is no 
longer to be found, but an air of lei- 
‘sure still prevails. Perhaps it dates 
back to the time when the Vieux 














For Best Results 
Finest Imported 


PEAT MOSS 


GERMAN — DANISH 


Horticultural Poultry Litter 


Clean — Dry 
Standard Bales 





Ask for Carload Prices. 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC 
Corporation 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 














SEES GOOD 
JOB AHEAD 


“I'm proud to say that 
your course in Landscap- 
ing has set me on a path 
I hope to follow the rest 
of my life. I take to this 
work like a duck takes to 
water.” 


©. A. Hilgendorf, — - 
Maryland 


@ Many a man has moved to higher 
places, has become a more valuable 
employee—with this practical, 8 to 12 
months’ home study course. Nursery 
owners whose men know landscaping 
increase their services to the public— 
and their profits. 


45 printed and beautifully illustrated 
lessons—landscape ._——? design- 
ing landscaping of homes, estates, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. Continuous free 
consultative service. 35th year. Stu- 
dents throughout the world. Write for 
FREE catalog 


Francis A. Robinson, president, is a 
partner of Robinson & Parnham, mem- 
ber of American Association of Nurs- 
erymen; in active professional land- 
scape practice for 40 years. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6604 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Ia. 


I'd like to know more about how 
to make money through landscaping. 
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WAGE WAR 


ON SHADE TREE DISEASES 




































CONTROL 


BLACK WALNUT LEAF SPOT - RED OAK TWIG BLIGHT - 
ENGLISH HAWTHORN LEAF BLIGHT - 
HICKORY ANTHRACNOSE - OAK ANTHRACNOSE - 


SYCAMORE ANTHRACNOSE - RHODODENDRON 
AND MOUNTAIN LAUREL LEAF SPOT 





““Puratized — 


AGRICULTURAL SPRAY ~~ 


Pot. No. 2,423,262 _ 


For far too long shade tree diseases have run their devastating course 
unchecked. Today, after years of scientific research PURATIZED 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAY brings them under control. Long and 
thorough field tests have proved its effectiveness in preventing parasitic 
foliage disease of trees and shrubs. Assure the health and beauty of 
your trees with this new, scientific PURATIZED way of disease control. 


Puratized Agricultural Spray assures 


%A LOW-COST SPRAY PROGRAM. yxeINSTANT WATER SOLUBILITY— 
cannot clog spray nozzles. %NO INJURY TO THE TREE. NO VISIBLE 
DEPOSIT. weEASY 2-IN-| SPRAY PROGRAM — can be applied with 


common insecticides. 


For Fruit Trees. . . Use PURATIZED AGRICULTURAL SPRAY to control 
scab and black rot or frogeye leaf spot on apple trees; scab and fire blight 
on pear trees; brown rot blossom blight on cherry trees; brown rot blossom 


blight and leaf curl on peach trees. 
*Trade-mark 












Distributed by: 
Niagara Chemical Division ! General Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL ; ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORPORATION 1 CORPORATION 
! 40 Rector Street 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK : NEW YORK CITY 


For further details consult your local dealer or write directly to: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORP. New York 17, N. Y. 






















BOOKS ON ROSES 


by J. Horace McFarland 


Guidebook to the roses of the world. Gives brief description of 5284 roses, 
including 296 species. Lists and addresses of the world’s rose hybridizers and 


introducers, with names of varieties introduced. Provides basic information for 
eatalog descriptions and genealogical data of value to plant breeders. 286 p. 
CIBET) .cccccavcscceveceeecs 2 a Kee RGGGe GEES ehaceee 4S oo. 85.95 
by J. Horace McFarland “ re — 
Third edition, completely revised by J. = a Sean 

Guide to varieties with cultural data en obert Pyle 

and suggestions for treatment of some Popular book of instruction. A stand- 
of the outstanding novelties as well as by for amateur and experienced rose 
on old-time varieties. 283 illus. in growers. 144 illus., 40 in color. 192 p. 
GOber. BOE PM. CISET). cw cccccccscsecs $5.00 BUNS GERNOM TIGRE cc devecscaesess $2.49 
343 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Carre was New Orleans, and a man’; 
place of business was under the same 
roof as his home. Whatever the rea. 
son, it is a custom to break up work. 
ing hours with coffee every three 
hours, and many business establish. 
ments serve coffee at 11 o'clock jp 
the morning and 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The thousands of acres 
which New Orleans has devoted to 
parks and playgrounds are conducive, 
too, to a carefree, easygoing way of 
life. 

Although leisurely, life at New Or. 
leans is seldom boring. Bright-colored 
balloons are sold on Canal street the 
year around, and almost every day 
something or someone is feted. The 
smallest excuse is enough for a 
parade, the most elaborate ones, of 
course, coming during the Mardi 


eras. 
The French Quarter. 


Of the whole of New Orleans, 
which is now the fifteenth largest city 
in the United States and spreads over 
363.2 square miles, the most colorful 
section is the old Vieux Carre, or 
French Quarter, which occupies 
about one square mile. Much the 
same now as it was toward the close 
of the French and Spanish domina- 
tions in the eighteenth century, the 
Vieux Carre contains what is perhaps 
the most inttresting architecture in 
America. Narrow streets, patio gar- 
dens, wrought-iron balconies and 
graceful fan windows still lend a re- 
mantic and picturesque air. 

In this section of New Orleans is 
Madame John’s Legacy, probably the 
oldest building in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Built in 1727, its claim to anti- 
quity is rivaled only by Ursuline con- 
vent, which was not completed until 
1734. Both of them were erected long 
before the city limits were marked 
out by the construction of a wall and 
a moat in 1750. The cathedral on 
Jackson square, although it has been 
greatly altered and repaired in recent 
years, is the same St. Louis cathedral 
in which Creoles worshipped in the 
late eighteenth century. 

Also in the Vieux Carre, the fa- 
mous Cabildo, with its nine massive 
arches facing the square, was built 
by the Spanish in 1795, and the 
soldiers and civilians of three nations 
trod upon its granite stairway before 
dignitaries of France and the United 
States met in its Sala Capitular on 
the second floor to sign papers for 
transferring the Louisiana territory 
to the United States. Almost identical 
in appearance to the Cabildo is the 
Presbytere, next to the cathedral and 
at present part of the state museum. 
Also on the square are the Pontalba 
apartments, the first buildings of this 
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type in America. Composed of two 
long 2-story buildings, with some of 
of finest cast-iron work in the city 
decorating their block-long balconies, 
they housed such distinguished guests 
as William Thackeray and Jenny 
Lind. 

The appealing architecture of the 
French Quarter is not wholly French, 
but is, rather, a combination of 
French and Spanish. Usually the only 
decoration on the severe facades of 
Vieux Carre homes is extensive iron- 
work, either wrought or cast. Inside, 
spiral staircases and large, high-ceil- 
inged rooms lend charm. But by far 
their most attractive feature is the 
flagstoned courtyards hidden from 
the street. 

To enter the court visitors must 
pass through a wide gate, then 
through a high-domed enclosed pass- 
ageway and past another archway 
into the patio. Thus, surrounded by 
the high walls of the house, the patio 
remains cool throughout the day and, 
planted appropriately to its small 
size, it is at once a garden and a re- 
treat. In the French Quarter there 
are many patio restaurants so that 
visitors May appreciate them even 
when private courtyards are closed 
to outsiders. 

The Vieux Carre, now bounded by 
Canal street, Esplanade avenue, 
North Rampart street and the Missis- 
sippi river, has always kept itself 
separate and aloof from the rest of 
the city. Early Americans, not wel- 
come in the French Quarter, built 
their own residential section, and, 
during the thirty years preceding the 
Civil War, a wave of building swept 
across New Orleans which left the 
Vieux Carre almost entirely neglect- 
ed. The Pontalba apartments were 
constructed in 1849 in an attempt by 
influential Creoles to entice business 
and financial establishments back to 
the old section of the city. These at- 
tempts failed, however, and the 
Vieux Carre has remained virtually 
unchanged for nearly a century and 


a half. 


ENGAGED in landscape work for 
the past two years, Richard J. Somal- 
“l, owner of Bay Lawn Service, 
1630 Boutell road, Essexville, Mich., 
Snow entering the retail nursery 
business. 


BELIEVED to be one of fewer 
than ten old-time windmills left in 
the United States, the windmill 
which was built at Grove City, 
Minn., over fifty years ago and which 
tas become a tourists’ attraction, was 
moved to Van Rysbergen Nursery, 
Willmar, Minn., in December. 
Around it Mr. Van Rysbergen has 
planted some 5,000 tulips. 








SAVE CROPS 


Get Better Grade Products 





Co aa 


Save work and equipment costs 
with OK Champion Pipe. Flexible 
couplings—quickly connected 
without tools or skilled labor. Send 
for Circular. 


Low cost irrigation is available for you 
with OK Champion lightweight pipe. 
Easily water any field from well, lake on 
stream. Light steel or aluminum pipe. 
Easy to carry—easy to connect. Two men 
move and re-connect % mile pipe in 30 
minutes. Flexible couplings. Simply move 
pipe ends together—turn slightly, for a 
water tight seal—tested to withstand mini- 
mum 150 Ibs. pressure. Now is the time 
to send for full information. Take 
drought out of your growing season. In- 
creased yields and better quality produce 
quickly return cost of OK Champion Port- 
able Irrigation. Send for FREE Circular 
and Data Sheet for quotations. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


CHAMPION CORPORATION « 4711 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind, 


OK CHAMPION PORTABLE IRRIGATION 








Improved performance with 


@ Increased Capacity 


1875 W. Larpenteur Ave. 





THE NEW MODEL B LINDIG SOIL SHREDDER 
The Worldi Finest 


@ Actioned Shredding Blades 


@ More Uniform Shredding 


Write for descriptive folder and prices 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


LINDIG MFG. CO.. Ine. 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 






























Premier offers 
bale is tightly packed 


moss. 


BAGS 








AND 


them as you sell—and 











Plastic Bags CARTONS 
FOR REPACKING 


Premier’s attractive bags and car- 
tons—from 1 peck to 3 bushels—do 
a big job with small packages. Pack 


5S 


Premier Peat Moss 





BIG-VALUE BALES 


the widest assort- 
ment of peat moss bales, And every 


neat and 


compact—a big buy in the best peat 





Kraft Paper 
Bags 


pocket the 


cost of packing as an extra profit! 








SALEM FERTI 





20-inch Model 
Hlustrated 





RETAIL PRICE, $11.50 
DEALER PRICE, $8.05 


Salem, Ohio 





SPREADERS 


¢ Capacity of 


The SALEM TOOL COMPANY 
Makers of Famous Real-Ree!l 


LIZER 


* Our biggest 
selling model 


* Steel con- 
struction 


* Re-inforced 
hopper 


¢ Spreading 
width—22 
ins. 


hopper— 
40 Ibs. 











Wisit us at the 
A. ALN. 
CONVENTION 


July 16-20 « New Orleans 


and see how you can pep-up 
your soil and your sales with 


PREMIER CANADIAN PEAT MOSS 
The best in peat moss packaging, with 
an assortment of bales, bags and car- 
tons for every customer’s needs, or 


PREMIER EUROPEAN PEAT MOSS 


The pure sphagnum peat moss. The 
best value and the best packaging 
from world-wide resources—available 
at your nearest port. 


98% Organic ® Weed-free 


Ask about our ‘Pack In the Profits’ Plan 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Since 1840 


TWINE and CORDAGE 


For all nursery 
requirements. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


430 - 440 N. Wells St. 








Chicago 54, Illinois 





A Durable Well Made Orchard Spray Gun 
Made for High and Low Pressures, Improved 





A Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories, Boyce 
Double Guns, Rods, Couplings, Valves, Hose, etc. 
SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEW ORLEANS PARKS 
AND GARDENS. 


[Continued from page 10.] 








and some wistaria is featured in the 
patio gardens. 

Concrete and marble bench 
serve for decoration as well as f 
a practical purpose in the patig 
Large urns may contain either q 
palm or a variety of fern, and may 
of them hold a Spanish dagger plag 
half-hidden in weeping lantana. fp 
most cases the principal part of th 
courtyard is devoted to a flagstomf 
covering, arranged either as an yp 
broken surface or with a ground com 
er growing between the stones, ff 
the courtyard is comparatively large§ 
there may be a long flower bed th 
entire length of the patio, raisg 
above the level of the ground ang 
held together by a stone curbing § 
Its shrubs and flowers receive mop 
sun than others in the patio ag 
therefore they are more common yw 
rieties. Because it can be cut to am 
size, Japanese hibiscus is often used 

Against the patio walls, usualy 
in the angles, amethyst and vello 
or white ginger lilies are sometimg 
planted. More often, however, wal 
spaces are devoted to small shrub 
This is especially true in the small 



































































patio gardens, which are decorate 
only by a few nonflowering shrub 
along the walls. There may also bf pone 
a few small flowering trees growin hj nown 
out of the flagstones, but bareness if soaing 
avoided by the vines matted alon represt 
the walls. In New Orleans vines at Torrit, 
considered as necessary to a gardeth , morc 
as is a well kept lawn in other place § pi ate 
In the Vieux Carre, the New Or noted 
leans Garden Society maintains 1 pjante; 
garden center in a century-old brid it oroy 
building which was originally a bam trees j; 
for carriage horses. The interof yy G 
walls of old brick have not bee The 
changed and the offices are arrangtt Sect 
in the original horse stalls. Wrought adapter 
iron hay bins decorate the back wif», 0. 
of each office. The doors lead of .-,.. 
into a patio planted with tropic added 
flowers and shrubs and shaded wit spread 
palms. — were la 
One of the most popular gardes§ j9...1, 
in the French Quarter is at the raf 4, 4, 
of a building called the Courtyat§),.. 
of the Vine, once owned by Jolt al of 
McDonogh. A twisted wistaria vit f Crowin 
which gives the building its nam i.) ... 
is said to be more than 100 yem® ang yp, 
old. The trunk of the vine has grow§ i... 
so large that the roots have spr o,, 14. 
and other sprouts have grown up ®% i. m5 
form a network. Wires have beg... at 
strung across the court to SUpp"R sarden 
the heavy branches. ing, 
The house at 823 Royal strect®— wy... 
the French Quarter was once ®F y... 4 
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CONA-TREATED VERSUS 
UNPROTECTED PINE 
FLATS AFTER FOUR YEARS 
ACTUAL SERVICE. 

(THE CONATIZED FLAT IS 
STILL IN GOOD, USABLE 
CONDITION.) 


home of Daniel Clark, who is now 
known for serving both for and 
against his country; he was the first 
representative in Congress for the 
Territory of Orleans and he was also 
amerchant and secret agent for the 
pirate Jean Lafitte. His house is 
noted for its large patio, lavishly 
planted with flowers and vines. In 
it grows one of the largest oleander 
trees in the downtown section of 
New Orleans. 

The Vieux Carre was laid out by 
French and Spanish settlers who 
adapted their recollections of home 
tonew, hampered conditions. Even 
ater the drainage system and 
added security enabled the city to 
spread out, and homes and gardens 
were larger, the old French Quarter 
influenced their design. Through- 
out the city are flagstone-covered 
lawns, brick walls covered with ivy 

and small fountains with lotus lilies. 
Growing j in both ways from the orig- 
inal settlement, Esplan ade avenue 








and the Garden district both have 
monwork like that in the French 
Quarter to decorate the galleries of 
the mansions. ‘Most of the gardens 
we at least partially secluded, and 
garden walls are high and conceal- 
ing. 

New Orleans’ gardeners have al- 
ways been somewhat short of build- 






Control Costly Rot and | Decay with 
ona-six ! 


(copper naphthenate concentrate) 


CONA SIX offers the nurseryman effective 
protection against premature failure of 
wood and burlap used in contact with soil. 
This economical concentrate permits dilution 
at point of use. It is safe and non-toxic to 


growing plants. 


If you are not familiar with the cost savings 
made possible by the intelligent use of pre- 
servative, try CONA SIX for firsthand proof. 
If you have used preservative, investigate 
the economy of CONA SIX concentrate. 


FUNGITROL CHEMICALS 


NC ORPORATE D 


HILLSIDE, 


NEW JERSEY 


“PRODUCTS ESPECIALLY ENGINEERED FOR THE CONTROL OF FUNGI" 











FAST, EFFICIENT ROSE TYING 
with SAXMAYER MODEL EM! 





Designed for tying roses 
and other flowers quickly 
and neatly, SAXMAYER 
Model EM is a small, fully 
automatic electric portable 
tying machine. It's light in 
weight, so simple in con- 
struction even a child can 
operate it. Write for illus- 
trated folder describing 20 
standard SAXMAYER 
Models serving over 100 dif- 
ferent industries 


DEPT. B 


NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER CO. 
BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN 





Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 








MARSH HAY FOR COVERING 
$12.00 per ton baled 


KOPFF HAY CO. 
Phone 2333 Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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ing space, even in the Metairie see. | 


tion. which contains the city’s mos 

spacious gardens, and they have hag 

to plan landscaping for absolute) 

\f flat ground. They do, however, ep. 

|| joy certain advantages over gardep. 

| . ers in most of the other cities of the 
| MAKE + puiider country. Once a cypress swamp, th 
| $0} soil of New Orleans produces a luy. 


urious growth of a variety of plants 
and the warm, humid climate per. 


P mits flowering seasons to overlay 
each other so that blooms of son, ' 
type are seen the year around. The 


subtropical climate makes it possibk 
to grow many plants and trees which 


f FAT | are hothouse products throughout | 


the rest of the country. 





—- 


Streets and neutral grounds at 








| MICHIGAN PEAT gives results you | New Orleans are planted with cam. | 
H can't beat. Over 30 years, the phor trees, magnolias, crape myrtls | 
| nurseryman’'s favorite. Screened, , aie le es alin = | 
high natural food and nitrogen — = pennnapeeans 1e Oleander, with 
content. Use MICHIGAN PEAT for its leathery ereen leaves and flowers 
every growing use—from land- ranging from white to a deep rose, 
scape jobs to potted plants } | } | o0,9 
, vas been chosen the citys official 
SHIPPED to e tat v. &.. . 
from Capac, Mich. , pater Far flower. Along the streets are nine. 
and coarse grinds. KOSTER teen varieties | of palms, and the 
eee eee shrubs are of almost limitless va- 
MICHIGAN PEAT in comparison ‘ie Conifers are c — 
so neers Rare» ssa ™ ty. onifers are Commnen, espe- 
SUPERIOR RESULTS at LESS | cially the Japanese cedar and the red 
COST. 100 lb. bag runs 4to 5 cedar. 
| : re 
bushels. COMPARE! Garden District. 


With all the variety of plants t 
be found in the city, it is difficult t 



































Now Packed in 25 Ib., 50 Ib., and 100 Ib. al Q type the gardens. Some attempt has 
. chemically treoted, rot-proof burl: LL} ) ¢ > ~]- 1 an . neuiaaill 

res as po Rao Serr “ns << ome V0 been made to classify them accord: } ne 
Co ee eee aes a | |< — ing to those in the Vieux Carre ‘ hi 
some areas. DON” ENT—SELL A - % 
PROVEN PRODUCT. SELL MICHIGAN PEAT ; ses a ps those outside the French Quarter U " ih . 
AND REAP GREATER PROFITS!!! { == a ay ~~ _} === \ of the old-fashioned southern type -Sua 7" 
and those outside the French Quar | °* ot 
MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 * Capac, Mich. ter of the modern type. A further vera D1 

“rw eadine 
subdivision must then be made of | aan : 

saenliown 

, BETTER modern landscaped gardens. A 5 - 
oF simpler, if less descriptive, classifica- ‘i ~ieg 
COM PO Ss tion of the gardens is according to | “““*Ye @ 
the district of the city in which they The il 
w-W lie. ibout by 
- = bis , {lawn b 

The Garden district was laid out : 

: GRINDER , ony, 4 ; square O1 
i in the 1820’s. Its homes were de } | 4 | 
- , .— rs. A b; 
= and signed with fairly spacious ground | | Poe 

4 — . 7 Na Cc 
SCREEN so filled with flowers that they | °. 07 
— tropical 
seemed to form one big garden : ! 
” “ ss i an sweet olin 

J hence the district’s name. The Vieux C 
Grinds, or houses were built on ground raised istrict x 
Mixes, or a foot or two above the natural level aie — 
¥ . ° uy a, no 
Screens — Che raised ground was held back by ; : 
Garden di 





(PATENTED) . f 
a concrete or granite curbing whic 


Discards Rocks and Trash nite eis 
Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet ew 0 ary 0 e@ became the base for iron pi ket-type nd = | 


fences. River sand was used to rais 


terials through rollers. > 
Siu Giana pom screens. FELINS BUNCH the level of the ground and, being Some o 


the Garde 








Makes perfect compost of any mate- : e.* - ; 
: ‘xceeding rtile -oduced 
rial used for compost no matter how y YER exce dingly lertue, it prod  P but many 
hard or wet or stringy. Sturdi ial th especially luxuriant growths. Ab ues f 
Ruggedly built for hard usage and to ie tins On tation d amas dak though live oaks were occasionally D n. 
break up hard and tough materials aah Moun aed tend atehinn ob © used, their perpetual shade made [ avid 
Long life and low operating cost. . g - . : » | 00m th 
9 P 3 reat saving of time, money, twin the growing of other plants beneath the 
FREE New compost circular. : < Peale ee Reoet car sang o's bigs ou \ entrance ; 
quia Facts of interest and them impossible, and so magnolia, ad f 2 
and from 


hackberry and sycamore were more 


real help to growers. Write for your FELINS Pica 
copy. No obligation. At eehiakiae §=6ocommonly planted. Shrubs, usually mea lea 
another 


W-W GRINDER CORP. flowering kinds, were preferred © 
g S, preferre Ne 
Dept. F Wichita, Kansas ] 3351 WN. 35th St. s Milwaukee, Wis. | flower beds. Featured in many ot unde d b 
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Kill Weed Seeds and Soil Insects .. . Use 


> DOWFUME 








bi 





For Fumigation of Seed Beds 

















A simple, low-cost treatment with Dowfume MC-2 
helps to insure strong, healthy seedlings in both 
indoor and outdoor seed beds by removing weed 
competition and root-attacking parasites. Dowfume 
MC-2 controls most weed and grass seeds, grass 
stolons, roots of perennial plants, nematodes and soil 
insect pests throughout the tilled layer of soil. Also 
certain disease organisms present in the soil are con- 
trolled by proper treatment with Dowfume MC-2. 


If you want a quick, effective, economical way to 
fumigate your plant beds before seeding, ask your 
Dow dealer for Dowfume MC-2. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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the gardens was a circular fish pond 
n which water plants were grown. 


the estate, the pond sometimes was 
the hub for a series of bricked walks 
leading to the ‘outer parts of the 
| garden. Many of the gardens in 
this area use hedging extensively to 
achieve an English effect. 

The illusion of size is brought 
bout by employing wide expanses 
{lawn broken in places by circular, 
square or rectangular beds of flow- 
ts. A banana tree or a tall palm 
may lend a tropical effect, and semi- 
tropical plants include yaupon and 
sweet olive. Unlike those in the 
Vieux Carre. many gardens in this 
district specialize in roses. The ca- 
mellia, however, now popular in the 
Garden district and all over the city. 
vas used first in the French Quarter 
and was imported from France 


Some of the original beauty of 
the Garden district has now faded. 
but many beautiful old gardens still 
emain. One of the loveliest is that 
{ David B. Fischer, where flowers 
bloom the year around. Near the 
‘ntrance are a fountain and a pool, 
and from them a walk lined with 
lowers leads through the garden to 
another rock-bordered pool  sur- 
ounded by flowering shrubs. In the 





Usually situated near the center of 


i‘aldor 


Aluminum 
Greenhouses 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Small and large — for 
home or commer- 


cial use. 


Extendable. 
NO ROT! 
NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 


10-year 


warranty! 


Tomor row ’s 
greenhouse 
—today! 


Write: 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 





Box 51-C, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 
















boxes of 


TWO-WAY-z,. 53 


Made of everlasting aluminum 
Packed in display carton of 10 
100 tags each. Retail 


Sy 


a wf 


IN 


_ CARSCALLEN 


for $1.00 each. . . $6.00 to you , ‘f/f 


Zoe ae cx TREE Zabel 
+. 0% te a POT Label 







4 , , : +4 
AMM OY LULA LOWYDRFyj 
4 4 / 
65 WEST UNION ST., PASADENA, CALIF 
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garden are some of the most begy. 
tiful azaleas in the city. Little mo, 
than a block away is the home , 
Mrs. David W. Pipes, surrounded | 
one of the oldest gardens in th 
neighborhood. For over  twen 

eeoeoereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee vears Mrs. Pipes has been collectin 
4/ Handles up to varieties of camellias popular } 
12-inch trees. ante bellum davs. The bushes, may 
of them 70 to 100 vears old, shoy 
V “Rocks back” for contrast to the more recently ¢&. 
easy loading and veloped types. 
anny, Newer Sections. J 


J/ “Rocks for- 
ward” for bal- 
anced load on 
truck. 


More pretentious than the Ga. | 
den district are the gardens in ¢ 
newer sections of New Orleans 
known as the St. Charles. Gentilh 
Two sizes . . . custom fitted to your truck. and Metairie districts. In. the S 

Charles district is the Spanish pat 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Flonach. 
‘ er. which contains a_ beautifull | 
Superstructure removable for other truck use. landscaped rock garden and a sunk. 
en pool. Trees and shrubs, map 


“w\ 


Fits any standard truck chassis. 


Proved in use for years by nurseries and park departments 


. S444 


all over U.S. ~ : of them tropical and semitropical 

‘ : ; : ; are employed in the entire garden 
Saves time and labor on the big, profitable jobs. One of the best winter gardens in th 
: . Sil aie P St. Charles district is that of Mr | 
Write for detailed specifications and prices C & Willen whee aulesatl 


camellias are in full bloom in early | 
January. The garden of Mrs. G.C 
Atkins was once the private exper. U 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries | wei san ae int ee 


SOLD ON TERMS IF DESIRED 

















































































. Thomas, who cultivated plants sl. 
P. 0. Box tr ITY 2, MO. eee - i ' 
7068, Coun y Club Station KANSAS C 4 dom found in Louisiana. The garder 
now contains one of the finest cd: a 
{) METAL LABEL R T TILLER lections of azaleas at New Orleans 
0 0 Charles Mauthe maintains a pr- 
lai MARKERS vate cactus farm and greenhouse i 
OWNERS the Gentilly section. E. A. Farle 
Immediate Delivery With the owner of the E. A. Farley Nurser ach 
Steel , — 4 AUTOMATIC DRIVES Mandeville, La., specializes in or : 
. as 
teel wire sta es wit galvanize . installed chid culture, and, by a process} 
or green enamel finish — Aluminum on your Rototiller, the operator is able to Hee. | /Ons 
make a turn at either end of a row very eas- artificial culture, he kee ps a collec: + 
and Galvanized Labels. i atte COE head as one of the other whee f ; 7 quire 
FREES AUTOMATICALLY when turn is start- tion of rare specimens in vary} ji, 
Also other Ideal Garden Gadgets. ed, and when turn is completed that wheel states of maturity throughout tk 
locks into POSITIVE forward driving position P f° : ‘ In or 
SEND FOR and both wheels drive ferd-to-Stop" cnet ther year. Also in this section, Perc of wa 
turn is started. The "Hard-to-Stop' odel Fees . at : A TNT 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS BI-6 can be stopped on "The Spot" when Viosca, Jr., maintains a large expe} oot 
equipped with Drives. Rototillers equipped mental iris garden, and Frank Ca-| . 
with reverse units will turn under their own é ¢ ws 1) IMpos 
power by pulling the reverse. lever into re- roll has a private farm of native wi plant 
verse position. Transmission oil leaks can be 7 nan 2 —_— ’ 
ice deamedt ak uae aeaslel of iris in rare colors. Nearby are th rae 
— 7 ae S ae a New Orleans Parkway Commussit}  i,, o¢ 
matic Drives. For descriptive literature see . : = : a. } 
your local Rototiller dealer or write direct to Nurseries, a 50-acre tract contami) 1). ,, 
AUTOMATIC DRIVE C0 an unusual variety of ornament] 4. , 
. shrubs which are used to decorat purpe 
wl edhcsnens SSenwen, Se. the parks and neutral grounds of tk} op .7: 
aaa city. In addition to the acres ©) pig 
ge os cedars, palms, willows, sycamomtmy yi , 
PLATE BOOKS By RAINBOW and other trees and shrubs, there a The f 
greenhouses of cacti and other del ly 
Sprinkler solved 
4 cate plants. A lotus pool faces Ger oH o1 
For Nursery Salesmen. ape tilly road and an azalea trail = cordin 
prinkles areas of . I 
. . through the nursery grounds. In 
rry thi Hractive, compact 2500 square feet or Ppartm: 
f Ce . eee Babes? ae Sar aeree Metairie section, the home of Ms which 
oO ove as / 
older with you. You make more nozzles. Oscillates. Edgar B. Stern is noted for its Creek than 7 
H 5 Waters evenly. Ad- “n 5 
sales when you have views to en wali justable fo diferent _— its aeage 4 = — = cellent 
size areas. Does the work of three or ~ ellias s orchl reennou 7 
show. four ordinary sprinklers. Price only $45. camellias and it + Harel checke 
Money-back guarantee. Immediate ship- A few blocks away rs. the tot 
B. F. CONIGISKY — : i Newman has an unusual collectt) yn, ‘ 
202 Main St. Peoria, Ill yaaa Rept of beautiful Creole camellias ®} mode] 
. .— 17514 Woodward Ave. Detroit 3, Mich. € 
Complete Overhead Irrigation other shrubs and flowers. been f 
multip 
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why Y°™" should spray your nursery stock 
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1 you Get BETTER CONTROL of European red mite, 2 You GET A MITE KILLER that is relatively non- 
Spruce mite and T'wo-spotted mite—better than hazardous, low in cost, easy to handle, compatible 
other commercially available miticides at economical with most commonly used insecticides and fungicides, 
dosages. and harmless to natural predators. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


Consult your local experiment station for recommended dosages and spray 


schedules, plus customary safety measures. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of seed protectants 


Spergon, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon 


Paste, Phygon-XL-DDT—/fungicides—Spergon Wettable, Phygon-X L—insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W 
—fungicide-insecticides—Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust—2miticides—Aramite 








GROWING PLANTS 
IN CONTAINERS. 
[Continued from page 28.] 


inch depth would be twice as much 
as required for a 4-inch depth. 
Consequently, small containers re- 
quire less actual water per applica- 
tion than do the larger containers. 
In order to put an adequate amount 
of water on a plant and thus give it 
a satisfactory watering, it is nearly 
impossible to avoid leaching the 
plant nutrients. 

Another consideration is the qual- 
ity of the water. There are two fac- 
tors which should be determined be- 
fore a water is used for irrigation 
purposes. These two factors are both 
chemical and also are the two that 
must be considered when dealing 
with chemical properties of a soil. 
The first of these is the total dis- 
solved solids, and the second is the 
pH or reaction of the water. Ac- 
cording to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, a water 
which has a conductivity of _ less 
than 75 units may be considered ex- 
cellent. Irrigation water may be 
checked in this manner to determine 
the total dissolved solids. This is the 
unit into which the Solu-bridge, 
model RD-15, is calibrated. It has 
been found that this unit, when 
multiplied by the factor 7, gives a 


Saves hours of digging ti 








me ; Qos kdoe 


Plant heavier, wider trees and 
N OW shrubbery with the EXTRA- WIDE, 
* 18 to 24-in. diameter ROPER Digger 


This rugged, durable Roper Digger works perfectly 
in shale, stony clay, sandstone, any tough soil. 
Easily installed by one man in 5 minutes; fits any 
jeep or tractor. Cuts planting and transplanting 
time way down. 


NO SWING OR SWAY .. . Stays rigid while 
digging . . . digs straight or at any angle, adjust- 
able for hillside digging. 


NO WOBBLING or breaking . . . Safety shear pin 
is at universal and is easily replaced in field. 
Three models to choose from that dig up to 42-in. 
holes; from 8 to 24 ins. in diameter. 





Write for free information and name of nearest 
dealer. FULL YEAR GUARANTEE on all parts 
and workmanship... 












ROPER’S 
PATENTED ‘ DISTRIBUTOR AND DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
poy WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION. 


3-inch Roller Bearing at 
Point of Digging 


MFG. CO.—DEPT. N 
R 0 P E ZANESVILLE, OHIO 














STA-PUT TAGS STA-PUT 
Plain or Printed 
Will stay on plant due to special notched shoulder design. Easy to write on 
Easy to put on. Special wet-strength paper. 
Write for samples and prices. 


STA-PUT PLANT LABEL CO. - BETHEL, CONN. 
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Size 


No. 0 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 





Extend your selling season and save time and labor in your px 
merchandising Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Annuals, Perennials, etc., in fall flower 
PLANT POT AND ALL. 
Lightweight—superior strength—ready to use, with stapled bottom. This 
yet allows for aeration and dr penet 
growing habit. Plants can be redug with ease months later, because 
light weight of the Mennepot makes shipping costs negligible. 


Approx. Wt : Price Price Price 
__per 200 sep ~s Ht per 100 | per 1000 ' 
Regular Heavy Via Dia Regular Regular i 
20 Ibs 50 Ibs 4 ins 314 ins 4 ins $2.75 $25.00 $3 
30 lbs 70 lbs 6 ins 5 ins 6 ins 4.00 37.50 5) 
48 Ibs 110 lbs 7 ins. | 5% ins. | 8 ins 4.50 42.50 5 
60 lbs 140 lbs.| 8% ins 642 ins » ir 5.00 47.50 6 
Pan’ 60 lbs 140 lbs. | 8% ins 7% ins 5 ins 5.00 47.50 6 


All Shipments F.0.B. No. Tonawanda, 


MENNO S. MENNES NURSERIES 


MENNEPOTS Make Profits for You 


ainage for root systems! Roots readil 


Special Prices on Carload Quantities 


quantity price end 25c for one set of Samples 


N. Y. Less 
Net 30 Days 


500 or more take 1000 


Terms: 2% Cash with order. 
Phone LUdlow 4444 





Price 
100 per LOO 
iv Heavy 
75 $35.00 
25 50.00 
75 55.00 
25 60.00 
25 60.00 


than 100 pounds take 100-Iib. freight rate 
Packed 100 and 200 per carton 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 





close approximation of the total dis- 
solved solids in parts per million. 
Other things which must be taken 
into consideration when determining 
the quality of a water with respeet 
to its total dissolved solids are the 
types of materials which are present. 
Of these, perhaps the most impor- 
tant in water is the percentage of 
sodium present. It has been found 
that when the sodium percentage is 
greater than sixty per cent, the 
physical characteristic of the soil 
may be altered in such a way as to 
decrease its value for growing crops. 
For this reason, it is necessary to 
determine the amount of sodium 
present and its percentage in re- 
spect to other materials, such as cal- 
cium and magnesium. If the total 
dissolved solids of a water are low, 
the fact that the sodium percentage 
high is not critical, as in cases 
where the total dissolved solids are 
high. The reason for this is that 
the water may be amended by the 
addition of gypsum or the soil may 
be supplied with gypsum to counter- 
act the effect of sodium. Water 
which has been softened by replac- 
ing the calcium with sodium is not 
so good agriculturally speaking as 
was the water previous to softening. 


One of the prime considerations in 
quality of water for irrigation is the 
presence of boron. When present in 
excess of 3 parts per million boron 
is toxic to even the most tolerant 
plants. If the water which is to 
be used for irrigation has been 
analyzed and found to have a satis- 
factory pH of 6.5 to 7, but has a 
fairly high total of dissolved solids 
(1,400 parts per million or greater 
the irrigation practice which is fol- 
lowed must necessarily involve the 
use of copious amounts of water. 
This may seem to be a contradic- 
tion of the above statement with re- 
gard to the leaching of nutrients. 
However, it is necessary in the case 
of high total dissolved solids in water 
to leach the materials through the 
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RYAN 
POWER 
SOD CUTTER 


IS A LABOR- 


SAVING TOOL 
IN MANY FIELDS 


ONE MAN CUTS 
600 SQ. YDS. 
OF SOD PER HR. 


Built to stand up under day-in-and-day-ou 
Ryan will save you time and money, whether in 
operations, in landscaping, or as a 
nursery stock. 


Write for folder. 


871 Edgerton St. 





cultivator in 


~—————__ 





K & N MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Experienced florists who propagate everything from chrys- 
anthemums to evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate efficiently over so broad a 
range. That is why HORMODIN® Powder (Indolebutyric 
Acid Merck in diluted form) has been developed in three 
strengths to parallel the range of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1! | 


The general-purpose powder 


THE TREATMENT. The treatment 
is simple. Moistened stems are 
dipped into Hormodin P ywder, 


designed to root carnations, then placed in the usual propa- 
roses, and many other house, . od 
) gating medium. 
garden, and greenhouse plants. 
THE COST. The. cost is small. 


the one-pound tin 
the 


HORMODIN POWDER No: 2 


For example: 
of Hormodin Powder No. 1 


~_ Seer een weedy | general-purpose powder) costs 
—— only $3.00. It is estimated that 

| each ounce will treat about 

HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 2,500 cuttings of average size. 


For propagating many ever- | 
greens and dormant leafless cut- 


tings. THE RESULTS —j>> 


BE SURE TO ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


HORMODIN POWDERS 


BEST SUITED FOR YOUR PURPOSE 


MERCK & CO... Inc. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limite 


Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, 





i—Montreal 


Sais 





request 


Booklet on 


NEW JERSEY 
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WRITE TODAY for Special Nurserymen’s Deal 


SPRAYERS & 


ST. PETERSBURG - ----- FLORIDA Wor Shene etees Sn ttnetnete. 


*Selling KEN*SPRAYALLS 


join those who have found that it makes “dollars and cents” to SELL SPRAY: 
ERS." After each planting order is completed, your planting crews can make an 
Extra-Profit Sale when talking plant care by using and demonstrating the Deluxe 


KEN*SPRAYALL. 


proven the Deluxe KEN*SPRAYALL to be 


the new leader in hand sprayers: Handles all 


justment from fog-mist to full stream—built- 
in extension — points any direction — will 
withstand years of rough treatment, with 


operate it. Made of Brass and Neoprene tub- 
ing—no loose parts to lose: no tank to rust 

















“You TALK Spraying... 
Why Not SELL SPRAYERS? 


IT’S A REAL MONEY-MAKING SIDE LINE 


It has always made sense to talk Spraying to your customers . . . now it’s time to 


lome market customer acceptance has 


pray solutions—swivel nozzle—finger-tip ad- 


imple care will last a lifetime. A child can 





I replace. 





NOZZLES, Ine. 


. es demonstration display stand, profit 
means more insecticide sales. proven in all retail stores. 





oil and not allow them to accumu- 
late in the soil. Of course, in this 
process the nutrients will also be 
leached out, which will entail a more 
vigorous program of fertilization. 
By more vigorous program of fer- 
tization is meant one in which ferti- 
lizer is added, not in large quantities, 
but rather quite often in small 
juantities. 


Fertilization. 


As may be suspected from the 
above statements. fertilization ol 
container-grown plants becomes 
more of a problem than with those 
gown in the ground. Regular ap- 
plications need to be made for the 
reason that the restricted zone in 
which the roots are growing may 
easily become exhausted by the 
plant’s needs. In addition to this 
and because of the way the plants 
must be watered, considerable leach- 
ing occurs. ‘The water which we use 
to irrigate plants is classified by the 
U.§. D. A. standards as excellent. 
Nevertheless, we find that because 
o our watering methods, it is 
uually necessary for us to fertilize 
our plants on a fortnightly schedule. 

The materials which we use in our 
tertilizer mixture are ail inorganic. 
the reason this method of fertiliza- 
ton is satisfactory is that quite a 































BRUCO fir nos: 


Top - Quality European and 
Canadian Peat Moss 


In HORTICULTURAL and POULTRY Grades 


Bales in Popular Sizes 


BRUCO stands for— * SUPERIOR 
@ QUALITY that is unsurpassed aD S 
e PRICES i 
e PaRaEDe auibennen ll in USA. LA T MO > 


Write or wire for particulars on 
BRUCO European and Canadian 














Peat Moss 
BRUCO PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
11 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 








BUYING GUIDE 


If you deal in tender plants, you can buy your 
needs most easily and quickly from the Classified 
Ads (16 to 32 pages according to season) in The 
Florists’ Review. 


Subscription price, $6.00 per year (52 issues). 
FLORISTS’ REVIEW 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FIRST in the nursery — FIRST in pertormany 





CHARLES ADAIR CO. 


The Adair Digger is the proc 
now pending on the distinc 
features will disappoint and prove 


Nurserymen have discove 
ing our digger and I 
them plenty, and stil 1 ~ tron o ot have ag 
and cheaper than you can. 


ee 


Adain Shrub and Tree Digger 


research. Several patents q; 


tree digger not havin 








iterat 


e, s 





Write for descriptive literature. 


1225 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


— 





considerable quantity of organic 
material is incorporated into the soil 
at the time it is originally mixed. 
We have determined that the easiest 
and most practical way for us to 
fertilize our plants is by use of a 
liquid fertilizer. We have four ma- 
chines constantly operating in the 
nursery. These machines are cali- 
brated in such a manner that at the 
time it is applied the fertilizer is at 
what could be considered a satisfac- 
tory nutrient level in the soil. Dur- 
ing the next fourteen days the nu- 
trient level will drop to the lower 
end of the range found to be satis- 
factory for growing strong, vigorous 
plants. At this time, the plants are 
refertilized and brought up to the 
top of the range. 

We feel that liquid fertilizer is best 
because the materials which we use 
are immediately available to the 
plants and have no chance to build 
up in the soil and thus accumulate 
to such an extent that we find toxic 
levels of certain elements. A dry 
organic fertilizer such as the one we 
used previously depends upon bac- 
terial action in the soil, and during 
the cool weather when there is rela- 
tively no activity in the soil, there 
is a tendency to apply too heavy 
applications or multiple applications 
in an effort to raise the fertility 
level. This is only a temporary sit- 
uation at best, for as soon as the 
weather becomes warm, bacterial 
action increases and the decompos- 
ing of the organic material is quite 
rapid. This releases the material 
stored in the fertilizer, and in many 
cases toxic levels of nitrates and 
potash have occurred. Another ad- 
vantage of the materials which we 
use is that they are, agriculturally 
speaking, pure and contain to all in- 
tents and purposes the elements in 
which we are interested. 

Quite often, manures have been 
found to be loaded with salt due to 
the fact that salt licks have been 
trampled under by the cattle in the 
feed lot where the material was ob- 





ONE-HAND 


PORTER 
PRUNERS 


Now ...two new popularly-priced one-hand 
pruners by the nation’s top manufacturers of 
cutting and pruning tools. Designed to cut 
better and easier and to last longer. Design 
of special steel cutting blade practically 
eliminates spreading. Plastic-covered comfort 
grips . . . no slipping and no blisters. Positive 
thumb lock. Famous Porter quality and design 
throughout. Use them yourself and sell them 
to your customers. Also a complete line of 
pruning tools of all types... pole pruners, 
brush-clearing tools and specially-designed 
pruners for orchard and nursery. 
Send for Catalog and see the Porter line 
at your distributors. 
INC. 


H. K. PORTER, 
Mass. 


Somerville 43, 


Manvfocturers of PORTER CUTTERS, PORTER PRUNERS 
ond PORTER-FERGUSON Auto Body and Fender Repair Tools 


PRINTERS TO NURSERYMEN SINCE 1907 


Nurserymen and Horticulturists from 35 states served by our plant 


We respectfully invite your inquiries 


irsery Inspection Shipping Tags, Price Lists, 
Purchase Orders, Order Blanks, Distinctive 
Stock Records, Ruled Forms, Rubber 





abels, Ni 
Color ‘Broadsides, Order Books 
Stationery, Circulars, Pamphlets 
Stamps, Greeting Cards 


(Samples and prices or quotati 





ons free on request) 


Better work for less money 
THE vane PRINTING CO. PITTSVILLE, MD. 
Tingle Printing Co Clip this coupon for prompt reply) 
Pittsville, Md. AN 


() Send samples and prices 
C1) Weare especially interested in 


Name__— — 


Address _ - SE ee Eg a 
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WERTHAN BAG 


CORPORATION 


SEE HERE, MR. NURSERYMAN!! 
We have substantial quantities of 
NURSERY BURLAP 


THE QUALITY .... GOOD! 
THE PRICE ..... 
THE SERVICE ... PRONTO! 


RIGHT! 


It’s made of lightweight burlap, sewed in continuous strips of 


approximately 50 to 100 yards per bolt. 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements. 


NASHVILLE I. TENNESSEE 


Thanks! 














tained. Unless an analysis is actually 
made upon each load of material 
used, it is impossible to ascertain the 
presence or absence of toxic ma- 
terials. A cost determination of 
manures has shown in many cases 
that the haulage alone is far more 
expensive than the value of the nu- 
trent materials obtained. 

The amount of liquid fertilize: 
which is applied is equal to the 
amount of water that would be ap- 
plied in a good watering. The con- 
centration which is applied is ap- 
proximately 2,100 parts per million 
of total dissolved solids. The 2,100 
in this case refers to total dissolved 
solids including those already in the 
water. Thus, it may be seen that a 
person using water of poor quality 
high total dissolved solids) must 
necessarily reduce the quality of fer- 
tilizer applied at one time and make 
more frequent applications in order 
that the plants do not suffer from 
excessive salinity or lack of fertilizer. 





TEMPORARILY discontinuing 
nursery operations is Rollin H. Ta- 
bor, of Mount Vernon, O. 


FORMERLY called Ebbinge & 
an Groos, these export nurseries at 
Boskoop, Holland, are now known 
a Th. Brans export nurseries. 





Boost your Garden Supply Sales 
with T 


SIMPLEX SOIL TESTER 





a 
New . Efficient 7 Practical 
For the amateur gardener and lover of house 
plants. Makes 20 tests for each of 4 soil elements 
Nitrates, Phosphorus, Potassium and Acidity, 
plus tissue tests 
The Complete Simplex Soil Test Outfit 
The Junior Simplex Soil Test Outfit 
The Farm Simplex Soil Test Outfit 
F.O.B. Cleveland. Shipped via Railway Express 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box 2742-€ © CLEVELAND II, 0. 


NURSERY 


FIELD STAKE 


1% x % x 24 ins. 
White Pine painted aluminum. 


$27.50 per 100 


500 or more, 


825.00 per 100 


Sample sent on request. 


The SIEBENTHALER CO. 


3001 Catalpa Dr. 
DAYTON 5, OHIO 











PITTS ELECTRO 
SERVICE 


for Seed and Nursery 
Catalogs. Black and 
white—four color. 

Send $1.00 for Cata- 
log. (Refund on first 


order.) 

THE PITTS STUDIOS 
190 Ellicott St. 

Rochester 1, N. Y. 














RAFFIA 


DISPLAY GRASS MATS 
CUT GRASS 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 
120 East 16th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Established 1909 


NATURAL COLORED 








BURLAST 


BALL SAVER 
ENDS RE-BURLAPPING 


HILL’S NURSERY 
P. O. Box 43 VICTORIA, TEXAS 





: 








Use for PROFIT — Sell for PROFIT > 


iy 


ATA 
FEED AS YOU WATER 
Best @ Most Economical for LAWNS @ TREES @ EVERGREENS 
FREE SAMPLE and MONEY-MAKING PLAN. 
PLANT MARVEL LAB. o,°%62,BR4G ME 
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Presto is used by such 
leading colleges as— 


Cal. Inst. of Technology 
Cornell University 
Kansas State College 
Purdue University 
Yale University 
. and such 
Experimental stations 
as— 
Boyce Thompson Inst. 
Horticultural Exp. 
Station, Ont. 
U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 
Div. of Tobacco 
Bureau of Plant 
Industry 
Tree Fruit Exp. 
Station 


side and out 


Has f 


leakproof 





Wash over 1000 pots mer hour with 


PRESTO FLOWER POT WASHER 


IMPROVED FOR ADDED EFFICIENCY 
Removes all dirt, roots and debris, in- 
in one easy operation 
ball 
matic alignmen 
regulated water supply. 
SAVE MAN-HOURS—CLEAN FLOWER POTS 
THE PRESTO WAY—THE PROFIT WAY. 
Write for circular and price list. 


P R t " ] 0 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ee , 


Presto is used by lead. 
ing nurseries such as— 


M. A. Luthi Green- 
house, Denver, Colo 


Henry F. Michell, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Totty’s, Madison, N. J 


auto- 
valve- 


bearings, 


J. G. Mainland, 
of brushes, 


Lodi, Calif. 
Shell Motor Oil Corp., 


San Francisco, Calif 





Towson Nurseries, Inc., 
Towson, Maryland 


366 Bassett Road, A 
BAY VILLAGE, OHIO 





PREPARING THE HOUSES 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


[Continued from page 29.] 

The sand was put in just after 
Christmas and had had only one 
batch of cuttings in it. Why not 
leave it in and take a chance? But 
to take that kind of chance just is 
not worth it, so we decided without 
a moment’s hesitation to do the 
cleaning job thoroughly. So more 
men were put on this job, and the 
old sand was moved out. Then the 
pipes were thoroughly inspected for 
leaks and other troubles, and this 
precaution was wise because we 
found one of the air vents rusted 
through and a leak at one of the 
unions. Then the base of the bench 
was inspected, broken tiles replaced, 
and all interior woodwork treated 
with Cuprinol. 

Finally we decided that the house 
badly needed a coat of paint, so a 
contract sprayer from Seabrook 
Farms was brought in, and in less 
than a day the whole of the struc- 
ture, inside and out, had been spray- 
painted. We used a heavy grade of 
tung oil paint which we have found 
to be by far the best to withstand 
the strains brought on by high hu- 
midity. The sash on the house had 
been painted inside on wet days dur- 
ing the past few weeks, so we were 
able to complete preparation of the 
house, painted throughout, and 
treat it with formaldehyde. 

This sterilizing treatment is one 
that no pressure of work will make 
me forego. With our power sprayet 
we wash down every nook and 
cranny of the house, using formalde- 
hyde mixed at the rate of one gallon 
to forty-nine gallons of water. This 
application we leave for forty-eight 
hours and then open up the house to 
release the fumes. The result is a 
really clean house, as free as is possi- 
ble of every spore or microbe which 
might cause trouble later. Next the 
walls were whitewashed, and just 
by wav of a change. this vear my 








Now YOU CAN RIDE _ 
BETWEEN THE ROWS 


@ Frame — Construct- 


ed with double- 
braced, heavy- 
gauge steel 


Cultivator — Heavy- 
duty telescoping 
type with handle 
selector; adjusts 
from 10 to 35 inches 
without leaving seat. 
(No wrenches.) Can 
use either spring 
teeth or solid shanks. 


A durable piece of 
equipment; weighs 
approximately 
ton. 








Please order well in advance of expected delivery. 
For details write: 


MILLER’S NURSERY 


2101 Lake Ave. 
Elyria, Ohio 



















-- ——SS> == i= 
HYPER-HUMUS 
THE PURE ORGANIC SOIL CONDITIONER 
The Grower's Friend for 35 Years 





There’s Nothing Else Like 
this Surface-Composted 
SEDGE PEAT 


HYPER-HUMUS is unique in content and preparation 
ch deposit at Newton, N. J. It is sur 
omposted and processed. 


Mined from ri 


face 


Finer Root Growth, Less Damping-Off 


HYPER-HUMUS encourages root growth, produces 


turdy stems, large blooms and good foliage. Tender 


shoots will not be threatened with damping-off wher 


HYPER-HUMUS is present to regulate soil moisture. ( pon 
Free from weed seeds and insect larvae, long-lasting H 
HYPER-HUMUS is safe. and results can be traced XN 


for years 
See your dealer or write us for literature. Nature’s Finest Soil Builder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box 31, Newton, N. J. 
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exxomim Ketard Wilting on Transplants 


at ~~ PLA ANTEX-50 
anti - Lranspinant 


sa 














PRICES 
Container Price per ga Drum Deposit 
What it is: PLANTEX-S0 is a stable colloidal disper- 5-cal $6.25 .$1.00 (Returnable) 
sion of a modified vinyl resin in water. It is milk-white l-aal. (6 per case 6.95 (Nonreturnable) 
in appearance and dries at room temperature to a Gal. \o per case “ SUE OU 
colorless film. 





7 How it works: A coating of PLANTEX-50 maintains 
the plant water content at an optimum level by holding 
back the excess water that is normally lost through the 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


leaves. PLANTEX-50 does not alter the normal gas ex- 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
change of oxygen and carbon dioxide BOSTON CINCINNATI OMAHA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


2. ~ > ce s + ir 1m i 
Use it om: White spruce, spruce, Jap and red mapie, aaa. @. $. COG@NNENS CO 
magnolia, untrimmed fruit trees, roses, taxus, pine, SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
hemlock, birch, dogwood, rhododendron, azalea, honey- 
suckle, althaea, weigela and blueberry 


Dosage: For nursery stock PLANTEX-50 should be 
diluted one part to 4 parts of water, and applied as a 
spray. The addition of one ounce of wetting agent per 
5 gallons of finished spray is desirable for better wet- 
ting of waxy foliage such as for evergreens 





KILL CHICK WEED 


and other nursery weed pests with WEEDNIX a selective 
contact weed killer. Write for informative bulletin. 





La 














propagator painted all the hot wa- 
ter pipes bright blue! There prob- 
ably is no antiseptic value in this, 
but it certainly brightens up the 
view. The benches were next filled 
with clean, sharp, washed plaster- 
sand, and we are ready once more 
for the work ahead. This process 
has been repeated for all our houses, 
and by July 1 they were all clean. 


As I mentioned above, magnolias | ELECTRIC LAWN EDGER Cip-en anton 


will be our first item to be put in i 
the houses, quickly followed by & HEDGE CLIPPER No wires 


New Plastic 
Nursery Label 


Zip-Clip Plastic 
for pots or trees 














For the first time a practical lightweight electric 


azaleas in July and then the first | sedes sees tor sardenars, homeowners and car Lasts for years 
of the rhododendrons. Somewhere trim any hedge or bush or will prune trees to the 

. esire eig or form. j $0 ideally suite or 
bent the Hine, 10,000 hydrangeas | Stes sageras. Soca lense. n't fund OHIO NURSERY 

ed in as we asa a Se on 2 away with all scisso LABEL C0 

certain amount of summer grafting, Only $17.95. Fully Guaranteed ° 
but, as always, these things work Finest Quality Construction. P. 0. Box 677 
themse elves out as we go along. oAPEX MANUFACTURING LAB. ELYRIA, OHIO 








Looking back on last year’s work, 
one or two main points come to 
mind. First, of course, is the proven 
value of controlled humidification. 

we have results on the use of 

concentrations of various hor- 
Mones, results which have been ex- 
tremely gratifying on rhododen- 
drons. We have seen the necessity 
for establishing almost all under- 
stocks twelve months ahead for 
winter grafting. Although it is pos- 
sible to get by without this, only in 
the case of Cornus florida was it 


I lound to be unnecessary, Vee 











BURLAP 


Bales or Bolts 


Also multiwall paper bags and burlap 
d 


j 
coTTon Ddags, new or used 





HAMILTON BAG MFG. CORP. 
199 - 203 North 8th St. 
BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 


Telephones: Evergreen 7-4324, 4325, 
4326, 5105 and 7849. 









_ RIVET-0 MFG. CO. 


TE Orchard St, Grange, Mass. 


oo vom 
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4 TIMES FASTER than 
ORDINARY METHODS 


PORTABLE - POWER DRIVEN 


Whether operated on rocky, rough ground or 
underwater, the Scythette cuts Weeds, 
Grass, Reeds evenly, in less time and 
without wasted motion. Weighs 
only 24 Ibs., features 20" cut- 

ter bar, aluminum construc- 

tion, 1'/4 hp motor tnat 
runs many hours per 


2 Gcuthatte 


gq. Powan Scythe | 








WRITE “FOR FREE RASETRATED FOLDER 
4 


Hoffco. TTS RICHMOND, INDIANA 








THE ROTARY TILLER 


for NURSERY CULTIVATION 


@ High geared for fast cultivation. 


@ Plant guard to pick up low branches and 
foliage. 


@ Tines are a series of little hoes that will 
not clog or tangle. 


@ Gives a perfect, weed-free ground- 
mulched cultivation. 


All Models Available 





. , Biss The Machine 
M. t cture SNE ‘ 
anuta d by “TH MAR 1918 that is Copied, But 


The OY LO] ae i Meer Equaled in 








asi “~~, to E . C 7 G Fl G 7 » C 0 , _P- 0. Box 270, NORTH WALES, PA. 








ALUMINUM TAGS hate 


(All-weather) GREEN Au 


AROUND 
> 3%" x %" 


@ Patented cardboard backing per- 
mits easy embossing with or- 
dinary lead pencil. 



















Price: 


@ Heavy eyelet. Copper-wired $1.25 each 
e Attractive silver Aluminum, 
backed with yellow cardboard. Build Your Own Irrigation System 
© tntapensivety priced: Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
1000 for....$14.00 250 for. . . .$5.00 irrigation on low operating cost. 
500 for.... 9.00 100 for.... 2.50 Covers 40-foot circle on 15 Ibs.” pres: 


sure. Complete even coverage im- 
proves yields and quality of crops 


Plan and instructions sent upon request. 
BERRYHILL NURSERY CO. | | Prarie xn pon ra 


P. O. Box 696 Springfield, Ohio Box 2514 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write for samples. 

















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
TEXAS SHORT COURSE. 


[Continued from page 26.] 
tors as hardiness, adaptability, dura. 
bility and maintenance requirements 
as well as on attractive characteris. 
tics of the individual plants, includ. 
ing branching habit, foliage, flowe; 
and fruit. 

Kodachrome slides were shown of 
several deciduous plants which 
should be promising, at least in the 
northern part of Texas, and D; 
Chadwick gave a running commen. 
tary. The subjects discussed jp. 
cluded: Campsis tagliabuana Ma. 
dam Galen, Parthenocissus quinque. 
folia engelmanni, Abelia grandiflora, 
dwarf Euonymus alatus, Rhododen. 
dron molle, Ribes alpinum, Chae. 
nomeles lagenaria, Virburnum carlesi, 
Viburnum dilatatum, Rosa hugonis, 
Malus sargenti, Viburnum tomento. 
sum, Acer buergerianum, white Cercis 
canadensis, Crataegus phaenopyrum, 
Euonymus maacki, Koelreuteria pa- 
niculata, Magnolia soulangeana, 
Magnolia stellata, malus (flowering 
crab apples), Acer rubum, upright 
Acer saccharum, Ginkgo biloba, 
Gleditsia triacanthos Moraine, Li- 
quidambar styraciflua, Nyssa sylva- 
tica and Phellodendron amurense. 

Other Afternoon Topics. 

Next on the program was a dis. 
cussion of “Promising New Fnuit 
Varieties,” by T. E. Denman, asso- 
ciate horticulturist at the Texas agri- 
culture experiment station, Stephen- 
ville. He named Dixigem, Dixired 
and Erly Red Fre as peach varieties 
worthy of trial in commercial plant- 
ings. 

The last discussion of the after- 
noon concerning “The Use of Plant 
Hormones” was given by Dr. W. C. 
Hall, department of plant physiology 
and pathology, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege. He explained a chart showing 
the activities of various groups o 
growth regulators. He mentioned 
that maleic hydrazide had been used 
to retard plant growth and may be 
found useful in causing a retarding 
of growth of hedges and grass. Naph- 
thalene acetic acid has been used t 
prolong the flowering period of flow- 
ering dogwood and flowering cher- 
ries. Defoliants were also discussed 
Among the materials which have 
been found to be successful in de- 
foliating some ornamental plants ar 
Niagarathal and Shedleaf. 

Because of the late afternoon rain 
it was impossible to hold the sched- 
uled outdoor demonstrations of new 
equipment, and these were postponed 
until Wednesday afternoon when the 

following equipment was shown: 
McCullock Co. model 5-49 earth 
drill, Continental tree mover, Rote 
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Hoe, Whirlwind Co. tractor-drawn 
rotary cutter, a humidity control sys- 
tem, lawn sprinkler and irrigation sys- 
tems, lawn trimmers and edgers, a 
Farmall steam jenny and a Royer 
compost shredder. 


Native Plant Material. 


Wednesday morning’s program 
opened with a discussion of “The 
Possibilities of New Plant Introduc- 
tions from Native Plant Material,” by 
Dr. J. J. Sperry, department of bi- 
ology, Texas A. and M. College. He 
mentioned that it was possible to do a 
good landscape job in Texas using 
only native plants. Adaptability, 
hardiness, susceptibility to disease and 
nuisance value should be checked in 
native plants before they are recom- 
mended. Among the native plants 
he recommended were river oak, 
blackjack oak, post oak, live oak, 
sycamore, cottonwood, black willow, 
American elm, box elder, mesquite, 
desert willow, honey locust, Mexican 
buckeye, Texas buckeye, sweet gum, 
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Electro-matic 


ls Going to The Cold War 


Uncle Sam is developing his fighting 
muscles, and this calls for a lot of iron, steel, 
copper and brass. So much, in fact, that many 
of us are going to have to do with a lot less. 


That's why we say, “Electro-matic Is Going 













































“ coralberry, Spanish mulberry, to the Cold War.”’ Most of the basic metal, 

, | groundsel bush, buttonbush, wax that once went into Electro-matic Sprinkler 

i- myrtle, cherry laurel, yaupon holly, Systems, is now going into fighting muscle 

~ | pepper vine, morning-glory, trumpet instead. Don't get us wrong: We aren't com- 
creeper, Virginia creeper, virgin’s- alee seis atienn tile auth 
bower, sweet bay magnolia, cucumbe1 P 8 going. 
tree, hackberry and bumelia. But it does mean there'll be less and 

i “The Response of Different Kinds less Electro-matic Sprinkler Equipment of all 

tT of Soil to ,o a, — kinds. We'd rather turn out a tiny amount 

0- =. i y A. F. De- : F : F 

. — wth, of 3 eye 7 kt a of first-class equipment with the right mate- 

»- | foriculture and landscape architec- rials we do have, than make carloads of 

ed | ture at the college. A mimeographed T f X A . shoddy products with inferior substitutes. 

S| outline was distributed presenting the This doesn’t mean we're burying our heads 

" J outstanding points ae ag in the sand for the “duration.” If you have a 
managing nursery soils in Texas. His 2 a 

. Beanies wmecente toe mainly soil tex- lawn sprinkler problem, write and tell us 

at | tureand structure, nutrients and crop l A W N about it. Maybe we can help. If we can, we will. 

C. | rotations. A good physical condition 

€) | of the soil, indicated by satilized soil 

ol- aggregates, is the basis upon which to Home Office and Factory, Dallas, Texas 

mf | build all sound nursery crop produc- 

® | tion, and organic matter is essential. 5 p R | N K [ E iM C 0 M P A N Yy i N C 

ed 

ed New Plants Needed. ‘ 

be Following a brief address of wel- 5422 Redfield Street Dallas, Texas 

. = by Charles N. Shepardson, dean 

mM | of the school of agriculture at Texas n 

\ A. and M. College, W. N. Ruff, of ARROW/nA ALES REPEATS 

We Speertment of floriculture and SSS 

e- | landscape architecture, discussed VN SS ———<— ; 

ed. | “What We Need in New Plant Ma- ~~ Prompt Shipment 

ve | tenals.” Architecture and landscape 2 * “HOLLANDIA” BURLAP 

de | architecture have changed in recent ; 

a" } years. The type of planting that was H RANULATED are 0 SQUARES 

._ | done years ago does not relate to or IGHLy ABSORBENT C 

ain armonize with contemporary struc- U ALITY REED MATS 

ef tures. The use of masses of low or a 

"| dwarf plant materials influences our 

2 need for new plants or the new uses WRITE FOR PRICES 

= for some that we already have. STATE REQUIREMENTS 


rth Ajuga reptans, Vinca major, Vinca 
minor, Mondo japonicum and M. 


tor fF: 
aburan are but a few of the ground 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 


122 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK?7, N.Y 
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Preserve Those Age-Old 
Trees with Bartlett TREE 


Tools and Supplies 


No. 1-W 

TREE TRIMMER 

Long pole. j 
Rope Pull 
Type. Section- 
al poles 4 to 16 
ft. Powerful 
Compound 
Lever Head 






















is cuts 1%-in. 
id branch easily. 
S Lightweight. 
R 
hy No. 44 
ay POLE SAW 
fm 6s 6-in. blade. 
, Any length 
No. 1-W pole. No, 44 





Teens 
‘ — 
Sn 


No. 127—22-in. 
PARAGON SAW 
Many types of Saws, especially 
designed for tree-trimming work. 


BRACING MATERIALS 

Lag Screw Hooks, Eye — 
Bolts, Tree Rod, Flexible 
Cable. 







SPEPECOCeCOOUOEUOneiut! : 
Lag Screw Hook 





New No. 999 Improved Hand 
ner 





BARTLETT 
{ TREE PAINT 


Protects pruning 
wounds. Easily 
applied. Will not 
freeze. 


GOOD PRUNING 


means better trees and better foli- 
age. It is easy to do good work 
with the BARTLETT PRUNERS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3058 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 














“RAIN MAKER” SPRINKLER 


The 1951 model has a most ~~; 
wonderful power plant and 
is constructed of quality 
material of the 


7 


for a lifetime of service and 
guaranteed for one year 
against imperfections in 
workmanship and material 
defects. The “Rain Maker’ 
distributes a fan-shaped 
oscillating spray of 


die teet ons orainary water M. F, ENGINEERING 
Eostwere dealer ‘it be does Blue Istand, {Mineis 


not carry it. write 


$19.50/F.0.B. 


covers that do well in this area. Some 
experimental work should be done in 
this field. Varieties of mesembryan- 
themum, agave, echeveria, kalanchoe 
and sedum should be tried. 

We are now using vines as ground 
covers. We should not interplant 
these with low-branching shrubs, but 
rather use them in confined areas, on 
banks or in large open areas where 
there might be a few large trees. 
Gelsemium sempervirens, Hedera 
helix, Hedera helix baltica, Lonicera 
japonica halliana, Rosa wichuraiana, 
Trachelospermum asiaticum and 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides, _ if 
properly trained, could be used also. 

Freezes in the Rio Grande valley 
this year proved that certain semi- 
tropical vines could be grown farthe: 
north as herbaceous vines. A few 
worthy of trial would be Bougainvil- 
lea spectabilis, Bignonia grandiflora 
and Pandorea brycei. Other tropical 
plants could be used in the same way, 
such as Tetrapanax papyriferus, Fat- 
sia japonica, Aucuba japonica, Shef- 
flera digitata, Fatshedera lizei and 
Musa ensete. 

Senecio confusus, a rapid-growing 
vine which produces a brilliant mass 
of orange to brick-red flowers 
throughout the summer, could be 
used as an annual. It propagates 
readily from cuttings, and stock 
could be carried over the winter. 

Some plants would grow in this 
area if they were grafted on a vigor- 
out rootstock. Acacia baileyana and 
Acacia podalyriaefolia are two varie- 
ties of acacia which are used for com- 
mercial flower production. Why not 
graft them on our native Acacia 
farnesiana? Gardenia veitchi is sus- 
ceptible to root knot, so why not graft 
on a root knot-resistant rootstock like 
Gardenia thunbergia. 

An interesting discussion of “Insect 
Pests in the Nursery and Their Con- 
trol” was presented by Dial Martin, 
department of entomology, Texas A. 
and M. College. He had prepared 
and distributed a useful chart giving 
the name of each insect, the plants 
it attacked, the injurious stage and 
nature of damage and notes on bi- 
ology and control measures. The in- 
sects included aphis, bagworms, bor- 
ers, cut ants, red spider, flea beetles, 
grasshoppers, leaf hoppers, leaf roll- 

rs, June bugs, mealy bugs, scales, 
sow bugs, termites and white flies. 

The morning’s program closed with 
a brief discussion by Prof. A. F. De- 
Werth and Prof. F. R. Brison of some 
of the research work of interest to 
nurserymen in progress at Texas A. 
and M. College. Propagation studies, 
transplanting practices, can-grown 
stock, equipment trials, irrigation 
trials, insecticide and fungicide trials. 
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.. . @ beautiful 
self-supporting 


r that protects 
é EVERGREENS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS 





Available in colors 
and galvanized 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER AND DEALERS' PRICES 


BROADWAY MACHINE & MFG. CO 


DEPT. A, SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 





the Hew “O-K" MOWER | 


oly . LAWNS, WEEDS, 
OR BRUSH 





FREE 
CIRCULAR 
end 
DEMON. 
STRATION 
Topar' 


J. A. ORR Co., Inc. 


10019 S. Western Ave. CHICAGO 43, ILL 











|HALPERN BROS. 





NURSERY BURLAP 
Squares and Rolls 


and 


MESH COTTON NET SQUARES 


272 S. 2nd St. Market 334 
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AGRICO FOR LAWNS, TREES AND 
SHRUBS. Contains all needed plant 
foods in right proportions to stim- 
ulate season-long growth of green- 
er lawns, healthier trees and 
shrubs. In 100, 50, 25, 10, S-lb 
bags. 


AGRICO FOR GARDENS. Specially 
formulated for greater abundance 
of flowers, more bloom and color 
and better vegetables, richer in 
minerals and vitamins. In 100, 50 
25, 10, S-lb. bags. 


AGRICO FOR BROAD-LEAVED EvV- 
ERGREENS. Prepared expressly to 
feed Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
other acid-loving plants. Builds up 
essential soil acidity. In 100, 50 
%, 10, S-lb. bags. 


AGRICO ROSE FOOD. Contains al! 
essential elements — both organic 
and inorganic—for exclusive job of 
growing roses of highest quality 
perfect beauty. In 50, 25, 10, 5-lb 
bags. 
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Special-Purpose Fertilizers 
that Bring You 
DOUBLE PROFITS 


Nurserymen are profiting two ways with Special-Purpose 
Agrico Fertilizers: (1) Used on their plantings Agrico pro- 
duces utmost health and vigor and promotes quality pro- 
duction. (2) By selling Agrico to their trade, nurserymen 
help customers get better results—and 
profits on Agrico sales mean extra net 
profits. 

Four Special-Purpose Agrico Fer- 
tilizers go further, do a better job . . 
more plant-feeding value per pound 
and per dollar. Order Agrico now— 
we furnish liberal supply of colorful 
booklets, display material, newspaper 
cuts, etc., to help you increase sales 
and profits. Write us today. 


Order AGRICO Now! 


Order Agrico from nearest A. A. C. 
Sales Office, or write to 
The AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church St. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





climate control studies and stock 
trials for plums and for the Ness hy- 
brid oak are among the projects now 
under way. 

Control of Six Diseases. 


The afternoon’s program opened 
with a discussion of “Six Trouble- 
some Diseases in the Nursery and 
Their Control” by D. W. Rosberg, 
department of plant physiology and 
pathology. The six diseases he named 
as nematodes, black spot, crown gall, 
root rots, pecan scab and fire blight. 

For root knot nematodes he advised 
chemical control by soil fumigation, 
crop rotation with resistant plants 
and sanitation. Foliar leaf nematodes 
may be controlled with soil fumi- 
gants, too, and by keeping the foliage 
dry; one should avoid overhead wa- 
tering. Any practice, such as apply- 
ing a good mulch, to discourage up- 
ward movement of the nematodes 
from the soil is helpful. 

A weekly dusting with a mixture 
of ninety per cent 325-mesh sulphur 
and ten per cent fixed copper was 
recommended for black spot on roses. 

Plants showing symptoms of crown 
gall should be removed and burned 
immediately. The roots of most nurs- 
ery stock or rose cuttings may be 
treated for ten minutes (one minute 
for apple and peach) in a solution 





STOP RIGHT HERE FOR BURLAP 


Put up to your specifications. Complete Nursery Stocks Carried. 


Write us for prompt quotations; samples furnished on request. 


102-406 Delaware 





SQUARES OR ROLLS 


KOCH BROS. BAG CO. 
Phone: Victor 6898 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











ONLY $25.50 


F. O. B. Factory 


Water falls gently like rain, yet 
abundantly, with perfect distribution. 
Two sizes available for 1500 and 2500 
sq. ft. areas. Both instantly adjustable 
for any desired width. Operates on any 
pressure from 15 Ibs.. up. Lasts a life- 
me. Sold at low factory-to-you price 
on money-back guarantee. Send check 
or money order — otherwise shipped 
C.O.D State size wanted Shipping 
weight, 20 Ibs. Illustrated folder avail- 
able. Pioneers in overhead irrigation 
and supplies since 1926. 


WOLVERINE LAWN SPRINKLER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


JOHN RUST MFG. CO. 


628 W. Patterson St. 
Kalamazoo 53. Mich. 














IT’S “ANTHONY” WOOD LABELS 
for LOW COST — for QUALITY 


ESCANABA, MICH. 


ANTHONY & CO. 
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For FAST, EASY WORK | 


This Garden Shop Hand Truck 
is so widely used today that few 
nurseries are without it. Many 
have several, use one on each 
delivery truck, others in the 
nursery. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Equipped with Jumbo Balloon Tires 
and Tubes 12x4 inches. 
Specially Designed Curved Nose. 
All-Steel Construction electrically 
welded. 
Weight 46 pounds. 
Over-all Length 63 inches. 
Over-all Width 27% inches. 
Capacity 28-in. Ball weighing 600 
pounds. 





of corrosive sublimate (1 to 1,000 
as a disinfectant, or in a solution of 
Semesan, one ounce to three gallon 
of water, before being set out. Ip 
some cases valuable ornamental 
plants and orchard trees have beep 
treated successfully even after root 
rot infection has taken place. The 
tree or shrub is first pruned back ang | 
a circular ridge, equal in diameter 

to the top of the plant, of soil is buil | 
up some distance away from the | 
trunk. One pound of ammonium sul. ' 
phate for each ten square feet | 
surface within this ridge is worked | 
into the soil and the improvised dike 

is filled with water to a depth of 

about four inches. Repeat the treat. 

ment and watering after five or ten | 





SN ene REN ED 


Write for illustrated folder 
giving details and prices of the 





popular Garden Shop Nursery & SS So ee days. Not more than two treatments 

Hand Trucks. a should be applied in the same sea. | 

NOTE Our NEW ADDRESS—We’ve moved our nursery son. Frequent watering should fol. 
and office to larger space and convenient location. low this treatment to prevent 


drought injury. Acidification of the 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. soil with sulphur around susceptible 


- 4 FEth @ ; trees or shrubs may help to delay or 
6315 West 75th St. Overland Park, Kansas prevent root rot infection. 


Phone HEdrick 3288 (Kansas City, Mo., exchange) 


E-Z- GAROS 


Soil Sterilization. 














In many cases sterilization of the 


Plant bulbs, seeds “1. aad . 
soil is a necessary step in the control 


faster and easier 














. of certain soil-borne and root dis. 

Ceautly for the garden beck measures | Cases. Unfortunately, there is 
depth or  specing simple, inexpensive method of steri- 
PROTECTS EVERGREENS, “a . lizing large areas of soil. Limited | 
SHRUBS, FLOWERS, LAWNS Scientifically de- volumes of soil, such as are used in | 
senen Saneese ane the greenhouse or hotbed, and small | 

If-supportin a oe aye > an 

selt-supp g comfort and lever- outdoor areas, such as flower gardens, 
available in colors = seedbeds or small nursery plots, how: | 

and galvanized Highly polished ever, can be effectively sterilized at 

J solid ll alumi- reasonable costs. 

o Steam is one of the most effective 

N Bright red bandies and satisfactory methods of soil steri- 

seadite iaeaacnaad lization. In this method live steam 


from a boiler is conducted into an | 


CROMAR RULED TROWELS inverted box, which is moved about 


over the loosened soil. Drain tile or 


The finest set of trowels you've ever owned. ‘ ? . E : 
iron pipe buried in the soil may also 


Made of solid cast aluminum, highly polished 





blades. Comfort and leverage provided by be used to distribute the steam. The 
scientifically designed handles and thumb soil is heated by steam until a me- | 
rest. Other patented features. Set includes dium-size potato buried several in- 


large working trowel and smaller planting 


trowel. Order by mail. Guaran- 
teed to please. Postpaid, only... $3.75 


ches in the soil is thoroughly cooked. 
Electricity may be used for steri- 
lizing small quantities, about one 
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WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CROMAR, INC. cubic yard, of soil in boxes in which 

FOLDER AND DEALERS’ PRICES! P. 0. Box 164-N ache Garest, Ulachs heating cables have been installed. 

BROADWAY MACHINE & MFG. CO. By this method, the soil is heated at 

DEPT. A. SHELBYVILLE. INDIANA a temperature of about 160 degrees 

Fahrenheit for three or four hours. 

HUMIDOMIST ia U hk L A b This procedure kills the disease-pro- 

ducing organisms without impairing 

Equipment for the intelligent We are steady suppliers of the condition of the average soil. 

moistening of cuttings and grafts. Rolled burlap. Electrical soil-sterilizing units can 
Spray Nozzles—Electric Valves Open mesh onion squares. now be purchased. P 

Timers Domestic burlap squares. Formaldehyde has been used for 

Humidity Indicators All types of sisal strings many years as a drench to kill certain 

and Controllers and hawsers. disease-producing organisms in the 

soil and in greenhouse beds and out- 

Send for catalog 517. ACME BURLAP BAG CO. door plots. The drench consists of 

SUPREME ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. Tel. 6-6803 applying a solution containing om 

194 Vassar St. ROCHESTER 7, N. Y. BOX 1051, HARTFORD, CONN. sullen of sonter to the eall ab ni 
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of one gallon to each square foot of 
the soil surface. Better penetration 
of the fungicide will be obtained if 
the soil is first loosened by spading. 
The soil should be covered for a day 
or two after treatment with paper or 
boards to prevent too rapid escape of 
the formaldehyde gas. After removal 
of the cover the soil should be spaded 
over occasionally and allowed to dry 
out two weeks before being used for 
sowing seeds or setting plants. 

Chloropicrin is a liquid form of a 
tear gas which has somewhat specific 
uses for sterilizing soil, especially 
against nematodes and certain fungi. 
It is used at a rate of about one 
pound to 100 square feet of soil sur- 
face and is placed at a depth of six 
or eight inches in the soil in holes 
about fifteen inches apart. The holes 
should be closed immediately and the 
surface kept wet for a few days to a 
depth of one or two inches by occa- 
sional sprinkling. It should be re- 
membered that any of the above 
treatments will kill any green plants 
if applied too close to them. 

To Control Pecan Scab. 

For control of pecan scab, remove 
all old hulls and leaf stems from trees 
and plow under all such material be- 
fore new growth appears. A general 
spray program for pecans designed 
to control also leaf blotch, downy 
spot, vein spot and liver spot con- 
sists of applications of Bordeaux mix- 
ture to which insecticides may be 
added as needed. Recent experiments 
indicate Dithane Z-78 to be more 
effective than Bordeaux mixture for 
the control of pecan diseases. 

About the middle of April, when 
leaves are about one-third grown and 
before pollen is shed, spray with 2%4- 
50 Bordeaux mixture. When brown 
tips of small nuts are visible, about 
ten to fifteen days later, spray with 
a 3-1-50 Bordeaux mixture. About 
three to four weeks later, repeat this 
second spraying, and in about an- 
other three to four weeks repeat 
again. 

Bordeaux spray may cause infesta- 
tion of aphis. Examine trees fre- 
quently and spray first infested trees 
with one pint nicotine sulphate and 
three pounds soap to 100 gallons wa- 
ter. Pressure of 400 to 500 pounds 
should be maintained in all pecan 
spraying. The Frotscher, Moore, 
Moneymaker, Nelson, Mahan. 
Stuart, Teche and Success varieties 
are more or less resistant to scab, 
although all have been known to be 
attacked under some conditions. 

Zerlate, at the rate of two pounds 
per hundred gallons of water, also 
has been effective as a spray for pe- 
can diseases. 

One of the most interesting discus- 














FOR SEEDING 
LARGE AREAS 


di Lowe Cost” 








FERTILIZES - SEEDS - RAKES - ROLLS 
all in 1 OPERATION 


A real boon to anyone who has large areas to seed! It is 
easily drawn by farm tractor power. Has effective force feed 


design for greater accuracy 


ground. 


better distribution on sloping 


Has three-way adjustment of raking unit to get best results 
under varying conditions. Roller comes in two sections, each 
32 inches long by 24 inches in diameter. Weighs around 750 


pounds with hoppers empty. 


Send for colored folder giving 
full details — do it today! 


BYERS SEEDER DIVISION 


The American Steel 
Galion, 





Grave Vault Company 
Ohio 








DEVELOPING NURSERY SALES AND DISPLAY GROUNDS 
$1.00 per copy. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 


343 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 











AN ALLCUT 
CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 

the GROUND UP! 


Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT 
Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE 
Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
buy and maintain a 24-in. ALLCUT 
DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 
16-in.—$27.50 24-iIn.—$34.50 
BLADES 4 for $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO. So. Natick, Mass. 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 
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RAIN’S ONLY COMPETITOR 


Designed by experts to do a better job of water- 
ing all horticultural products. Waving plume of 
sparkling water falls as a gentie April shower. 
Covers eos rectangular area of 3,250 sq. ft. Gets 
into corners, eliminates excessive overlapping. 
Can be repositioned without shutting off water. 
Perfect for all exacting watering requirements. 
Honestly built, faultlessly right. Fully automatic. 
Substantial discounts allowed nurserymen. 


Positively guaranteed. 
¢ ° 4 
Please Send Free Data and Shower-Queen Price 


412 WALBRIDGE ST 
KALAMAZOO 3, MICH 
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1—-MAN 
CHAIN SAWS 


A “*Hot*’* Fall Item e 


Some Territory Open 





LOMBARD 
GOVERNOR CORP. 
ASHLAND, MASS. 








BUCK WHEAT 
HULL MULCH 


Per cwt. 
. 82.50 
2.25 

2.00 


100 lbs 
500 lbs 


1000 lbs 
2900 Ibs 1.75 


F.0.B. Janesville, Wis., in 50-Ib. sacks. 
Send remittance with order to: 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, INC. 
Box No. 31-X Janesville, Wis. 








ROUGH BROTHERS 


Quality Greenhouses 

Write for plans and prices 

4227 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 














sions of the program was ‘given by 
William Mulholland, research direc- 
tor for Monrovia Nursery Co., Mon- 
rovia, Calif. He discussed his firm’s 
method of growing plants in con- 
tainers, and: his talk is published in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 
Small Home Climate Control. 


The last discussion of the after- 
noon’s program was “Climate Con- 
trol for the Small Homesite” by R. F. 
White, department of floriculture 
and landscape architecture. He rec- 
ommended the bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen en- 
titled “Ten Ways to Control the 
Climate Around Your Home” and 
House Beautiful’s series of climate 
control articles for various sections of 
the country, two articles of which 
should be of particular interest to 
Texas landscape nurserymen. 

The general conception regarding 
sun relation to living quarters is to 
exclude the hot summer sun while 
encouraging the winter sun to strike 
walls of the building and penetrate 
the glass areas for winter radiation. 
There are several wavs in which this 
may be achieved. The house might 
be designed with sufficiently wide 
overhanging eaves. Deciduous trees 
in foliage in summer and bare in 
winter, planted fairly close to the 
building, have the happy faculty of 
projecting interesting shadows on the 
walls in winter. Naturally the trees 
should be trimmed high to allow 
south breezes to get through to the 
house itself. Differences up to 10 
degrees have been observed in tem- 
peratures taken in shade of trees and 
those in full sun. Any paved surface 
will absorb and radiate heat even for 
extended periods after the sun goes 
down. It is only reasonable to avoid 
paved areas too close to a building. 
especially if they are located on the 
windward side. Lawn and ground 
cover areas are best used close to the 
house. They may have temperatures 
as much as 20 degrees to 30 degrees 
cooler than paved areas exposed to 
the same amount of sun. 

In some sections of Texas where it 
may be difficult to depend on trees 
for adequate amounts of shade, an 
overhead structure similar to a lath 
house could be a practical installation 
on the small homesite. The inclusion 
of water has a pronounced effect on 
reducing temperatures. In addition, 
especially if there is audible move- 
ment, it has a psychological effect of 
making high temperatures more en- 
durable. 

Don King, King Nurseries, Lub- 
bock, president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, presided at the 
banquet- meeting, Wednesday eve- 
ning. Following a brief address by 
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Take the “HAND-WORK" || 
out of GRASS trimming and 
complete your job five times 
faster than with hand tools. 
No fuss to operate, merely 
plug into extension. You'll 
have hours left for play if you 
trim the PROFESSIONAL 
way. Don't delay. 
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GET ALL THE FACTS NOW! 


J. A. ORR CO., Inc. 


10019 S$. Western Ave. Chicago 43, ill 
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HYPONX] 


Grows Better Plants Faster 
In SOIL, SAND or WATER 


Simply dissolve and water 
all your houseplants, garden 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs or 
lawn. Produces stronger plants, 
more and larger flowers and ¢ 
fruit. Excellent for starting 
seedlings, cuttings, transplants. 
Clean, odorless. Won't burn 
foliage or roots if used as 
directed. Contains all nutri- 
tional elements complete and 
balanced—plus vitamin Bl— 
instantly available. Results sure. 
bt 
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10- -Ib. drum, $8—25 Ibs. $1 50 Ibs. $25—100 lbs z 
Commercial growers and dealers receive 33-1/3% dis ; 
count from the above retafl prices 
BUY HYPONEX from ‘your Jobber or 

send $1 for | ib. (makes 100 gallons). $! 


credited on firs 
HYDROPONIC *Chemleal Ceo., Ine. 





BURLAP SQUARES 


Cut from used burlap. 
16x16 ins. to 40x40 ins. 


Mesh Cotton Net Squares 
32x32 ins. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
GENERAL PACKAGE CORP. 


220-224 Badger Ave. 
NEWARK 8, N. J. 








NEW McLEAN GARDEN TRACTORS 


For 
@ Sickle Bar Mowing © Lawn Mowing 
* a - Tilling 


UNIVERSAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
324 W. 10th St. INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 
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M. T. Hanington, president of the 
Texas A. and M. College, Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick gave the main address of 
the evening on “Recent Advances in 
Propagation Practices.” He stressed 
the need of following a definite prop- 
agation and sales schedule, since 
this will make it possible to follow 
good crop rotation practices and 
avoid overgrown and unsalable mate- 
rial. The important reasons for fail- 
ure in seed propagation were given 
as the lack of good seeds, the inability 
to obtain seeds at a time suitable to 
process them properly, a lack of un- 
derstanding of the parts of a seed 
and how they hasten or delay germi- 
nation, failure to carry out practices 
that will overcome delayed germina- 
tion and damping-off. 

Grafting practices were discussed 
under such topics as the importance 
of good understock, the management 
of grafts and understocks for juni- 
pers. Professor Chadwick mentioned 
that tests at Ohio State University 
had shown that Juniperus virginiana, 
red cedar, was the best understock 
for junipers. The Chinese juniper 
makes a satisfactory understock; the 
Andorra, Irish and Spiny Greek juni- 
pers are only fair understocks, and 
Thuja orientalis is a poor under- 
stock. In five years the growth of 
five scion varieties grafted on red 
cedar was nearly two feet greater 
than the same varieties grafted on 
Thuja orientalis. 

Several factors were discussed re- 
garding cutting propagation. These 
were the importance of time, synthet- 
ic growth substances, rooting media, 
humidity control and _ watering 
methods. The discussion closed with 
some pertinent information regard- 
ing the type of cutting to take for 
the successful rooting of Mahonia 
aquifolium cuttings. 


Concluding Panel Discussions. 


In the afternoon Robert Mosty, 
Center Point, presided. First was a 
panel discussion held on _ shade 
trees for the different areas of Texas. 
J. A. Rektorik, Corpus Christi, listed 
rough-leaved hackberry, mesquite, 
Chinese tallow, Arizona ash, Mexi- 
can ash and Athel tamarisk as being 
suitable trees for southwest Texas. 
Don King listed the Chinese elm as 
being the most generally adapted 
tree for planting in northwest Texas. 
Theo Daniels III, Athens, and Ralph 
Griffing, Beaumont, recommended 
Quercus nigra, the red oak, live oak, 
pecan and magnolia as being ex- 
amples of a long list of trees suitable 
for planting in east Texas. 

J. L. Rainey, San Angelo, discussed 
the transplanting of large-size pecan 
trees, stating that trees up to six 
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BUSHMAN 


IMPORTED SWEDISH 


PRUNING SAW 


MODEL 103 













%& Highly Polished Swedish Steel Blade! 


%& Bushman Teeth (Cut on Both Strokes)! 





PRICE 


$4.95 


IF YOUR SUPPLIER DOESN'T 
HAVE IT - WRITE DIRECT 


%& Varnished Beech Handle! 
%& Full 24-inch Length! 


% Fastest-cutting Pruning Saw Made! 


The saw demanded by nurserymen! 
Famous, fast-cutting patented Bushman 
teeth cut on forward or backward stroke. 
The fastest-cutting — most dependable 
pruning saw you've ever used. 


OTHER GENSCO BUSHMAN 

PRUNING SAWS INCLUDE: 
Tubular Extension Handles 
Folding and Pistol Grip Handles 


Curved Handles 
Blades from 10 to 20 inches 






THE FAMOUS GENSCO BUSHMAN BOW SAW 
(Made in Sweden) 


Fine for all-purpose work on farm, ranch or around the home. 24 in., 
30 in., 36 in., 42 in., 48 in. lengths, also replacement blades for all 
bow and buck saws. 







GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


GENSCO TOOL DIVISION 


1830 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








PROMPT CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
FAFARD SPHAGNUM PEAT MOSS 


Direct from our bog to you. 
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Prevents leaching and 


¢ Bales Bags 
¢ Half Bales ¢ Boxes 


Horticultural Peat-Humus 
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Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
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sprinklers 











* ..+ right for watering right" 


Compare sprinklers—you will find 
SKINNER the top quality — in a 
class by itself. 


Accurately machined brass, 
bronze, and stainless steel parts, 
plus engineering “know-how”, 
give you so much more. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
145 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 
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For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














GROWERS 


When transplanting or starting 
Nu Way soluble plant food 


WILL 


Lessen root shock 
Hasten growth 


you 


Use it once—you will always 


WRITE 


For our "Prove It" offer. 


NU WAY PLANT FOOD CO. 
STREATOR, ILL. 














TRUCK DECALS 


Lettering and trade-mark reproductions made 
for your trucks, agent autos, etc. Easy to apply. 
distinctive uniform advertising, economical for 
small or large fleets. 


Write for catalog. 


MATHEWS Company 
827 8. Harvey A AK PARK, ILL. 














inches in diameter could be moved 
satisfactorily. The best time is late 
winter or early spring. The tops 
should be cut back severely and the 
trunks should be wrapped for pro- 
tection. 

A number of nurserymen sug- 
gested things that make jobs easier. 
William Mulholland, Monrovia, 
Calif., listed mechanical transplant- 
ing and automatic watering. O. S. 
Gray, Jr., Arlington, described a 
narrow-gauge tractor for nursery op- 
eration. Raymond Hill, Victoria, 
told how to cut costs in making 
forms for greenhouse beds. Murray 
Ramsey, Austin, mentioned the im- 
portance of sprinkler irrigation, the 
mechanical elevator for moving 
plants, particularly large bundled 
and balled plants, and ways to keep 
the salesyard free of grass and weeds. 
C. H. Mosty, Center Point, described 
a truck with side doors for the eco- 
nomica! use of labor in loading and 
unloading nursery stock. 

O. S. Gray, Jr., of O. S. Gray 
Nursery, Arlington, was appointed 
chairman of the Texas Association 
of Nurserymen’s short course for 
1952. Raymond Hill, Victoria, and 
John Mackey. Stephenville, were 
appointed to serve with him. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 
WHOLESALE PRICE LISTS. 


American Bulb Co., Chicago and New 
York—Flower seeds and bulbs; 16 pages, 
81x11 inches. 

J. Blaauw & Co., Boskoop, Holland- 
Ornamental trees and shrubs, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, evergreens, fruit trees, 
roses, peonies, perennials and phlox; 20 
pages, 5x8 inches. 

Bulk & Co., Boskoop, Holland—Ever- 
greens, deciduous shrubs and vines for 
lining out; fruit stocks, peonies and phlox; 
24 pages and cover, 5%x8"% inches. 

Doty & Doerner, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
—Deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, vines and ground cover; fruit and 
nut trees, berry bushes and perenniais; 
32 sa and cover, 4x9 inches. 

4 Grootendorst & Sons, Boskoop, 
sisdiowd Austen, rhododendrons, decid. 
uous trees and shrubs, vines, evergreens, 
fruit trees, roses, peonies and perennials; 
64 pages, 614x9'/ inches. 

Matlin’s Nursery, Ontario, Calif. 
Roses, deciduous trees and shrubs, orna- 
mental trees, evergreens and fruit and nut 
trees; 14 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Roses, perennials, bulbs and fruit 
trees; 32 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Stribling’s Nurseries, Merced, Calif.— 
Fruit trees, grapevines, flowering trees, 
shade trees and ornamentals; 32 pages, 
6x9 inches. 

Weeks Wholesale Rose Grower, Santa 
Ana, Calif—Bush, climbing and tree 
roses; 16 pages, 4x834 inches. 


RETAIL CATALOGS. 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, O.—Bulbs, 
flowering trees and shrubs, and rose- 
bushes, handsomely illustrated in color; 
128 pages and cover, 83¢x11% inches. 
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NURSERY SQUARES 


which have rendered 
complete satisfaction 
for many years 
to the 
LEADING NURSERYMEN 
throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA 


Why not try them? 





Now Selling for 
IMMEDIATE 
or 
FUTURE 
DELIVERY 





Samples and prices gladly 
furnished upon request. 


AMERICAN -NATIONAL 
BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Incorporated 
343 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


We Recommend Our a 


OPEN MESH COTTON 
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GOODRICH 
BUDDING STRIPS 


are getting scarce. There have been 


one cut in the allotment of natural rub- 
ber for commercial purposes and two 


increases in prices. 


Write for prices and place your 195! 
order at once. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO., Ine. 


DRESHER, PA. 
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NURSERY TAGS 


Suitable for Labeling 


Trees — Shrubs — Plants - 


etc. 


Convenient — Economical | 


PREMIER SOUTHERN TICKET CO, Inc. 
1623-31 Dana Ave. CINCINNATI 7, Ot 
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A. M. 


LEONARD 


PIQUA, OHIO 

Knives - Shears - Pruning Tools 
Nursery Spades-Grafting Supplies 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 





















0 ew Cydonias 


) , 
ARAYINLNG 
Charming 
Three $7.00. Doc. $25.09 


soft shell-pin 


Coral Beau ty 


Ea 0, Three $7.00, Doz. 


Sta n ford “Red 


Fach $2.00, Three $5.75, Doz. $20.00 


cultivation. The f € 
arge, open geranium 
ntense blood-red 
} power. It is excell 
asting o long t : 


most thornless t fu Stanford Red Coral Beauty 


(Weigela 
Bristol Ru by 


Patent No. 492 


The Best Red. Spring and Autumn Flowering 


The color of the flowers is a pleasing sparkling 
ruby-red, shading to garnet crimson. They are pro- 
duced in immense quantities and create a wonderful 
jlisplay of colors. After the big spring display is past 
there is again a fine showing of bloom throughout 
the summer and entire autumn. Few shrubs produce 
flowers as freely and over so long a period as does 
Bristol Ruby Weigela. It attains a height of 6 to 7 
feet at maturity and grows into a perfectly-formed, 





well rounded specimen requiring very little pruning 
because it flowers well from old wood; no die-back 
Or uneven growth at any time. Excellent reports from 
Canada and Vermont and other difficult regions fully 
substantiate our own estimate of its unusual hardi- 
ness. Bristol Ruby is definitely superior to any other 
red Weigela in every respect and visitors here at the 
nursery are quick to note its better qualities. 
Three Doz. 109 
$200 $ 609 $4000 
2.75 850 60.00 


3.30 1100 8000 
400 =15.00 10000 


Lining out sizes: 100 1000 
W ell-established pot plants $25.00 
Large rooted cuttings 25.00 





Above prices include royalty. 


Orders for spring delivery of pot plants and rooted 
cuttings must be placed before April Ist. 


Guaranteed Superior Quality 


MENTOR, OHIO 
Weigela, Bristol Ruby 
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Moderu Salesmaking Horticultural Printing 
A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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